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THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


THE shipbuilding programme recently brought forward by the 
Government is of a much more systematic and businesslike character 
than any similar document previously emanating from the Admiralty. 
We have in this programme a scheme of expenditure extending over 
a period of five years, and calculated to produce what may be called 
a new navy composed of ships of various classes numerically pro- 
portioned to each other in what is assumed to be a proper ratio. 
Whether that ratio be right or wrong is a debateable question, but 
at any rate there is method in the programme, and that is a quality 
which has not been generally exhibited in statements of naval 
requirements. The Admiralty have acted wisely in encouraging 
outside criticism of the designs for their new battle-ships, and 
especially in permitting Mr. White, the director of naval construc- 
tion, to submit those designs to the Institution of Naval Architects 
in order to afford the members an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions of them. This Mr. White has done by reading a paper of 
remarkable ability at the annual meeting of the Institution which 
has just been held in London. Mr. White’s paper, however, is 
confined to questions of construction affecting the designs of the 
eight great battle-ships which form the chief feature of the pro- 
gramme. It does not touch upon vessels of the cruiser type, of 
which the programme includes a certain proportion both of the first 
and second class, and it will be noted that Mr. White is careful to 
avoid all questions as to the policy of building armoured battle-ships 
in preference to ships of the cruiser class, 
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Our naval requirements are both large and varied and are more 
essential to our safety than those of any other country. First and 
foremost we have to guard against possible invasion. A great 
statesman has said that no nation is likely to be so wicked as to 
invade this country, but I am sorry to say my faith in the morality 
of nations is not such as to induce me to believe that the wicked- 
ness of the act is a sufficient security against the attempt being 
made. Besides, what we might call wickedness, they might call 
retribution, and the prospect of gain which our wealth would hold 
out would certainly militate against national scruples. At any rate, 
the possibility of invasion is one which we cannot safely disregard, 
and we could scarcely hope to be able to resist the enormous military 
power of any first-class continental nation if it could be brought to 
bear on English soil. But, unless we insanely sacrifice the advan- 
tage of our insular position by making tunnels under the Channel, 
the only possible means of conveying an army to our shores will be 
by flotillas of transports. Now, whether such transports be con- 
voyed by armoured battle-ships or not, the most deadly mode of 
attacking them would be by means of numerous swift cruisers which 
could operate with crushing effect upon vessels densely crowded with 
soldiers and encumbered with war-material. 

Next in importance to security against invasion comes security 
for our commerce, upon which we are absolutely dependent for exist- 
ence, and which is liable to be attacked not only by the regular 
cruisers of an enemy, but also by merchant vessels converted into 
cruisers and by roving depredators of various kinds. No reliance can 
be placed on treaties for the exemption of private property from 
capture at sea, for it would be easy to find pretexts for breaking 
them, and where great national interests are at stake and national 
passions are aroused, treaties would be torn up and trampled upon, 
as they have been even in recent times. To make ourselves safe 
against all liabilities we must make ourselves strong, and our strength 
must lie on the sea, To secure ourselves completely against depre- 
dations on our commerce would be impossible, but to leave it without 
a large measure of protection might be ruinous. To give it even 
moderate security we must possess a numerous fleet of cruisers vary- 
ing in size, power, and construction to suit the exigencies of service 
in distant places as well as in the vicinity of our islands. The de- 
fence of our harbours falls within the scope of the protection of our 
commerce, and their defensive requirements at sea as well as on land 
must not be neglected. In criticising, therefore, the composition of 
the new navy which our government is now proposing to create, we 
have to consider whether it sufficiently provides not merely for one, 
but for all these services, and I wish to enable the uninitiated public 
to form a judgment on this point by placing before them a descrip- 
tion of the various classes of war-ships comprised in the programme 
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and the functions of each. In doing this, I shall also endeavour to 
make popularly intelligible the controversies which at present exist 
respecting the application of armour to our battle-ships. 

Modern war-ships defended by armour can no longer be called 
armour-clads, for this simple reason, that large portions of the hull are 
wholly destitute of armour, while other portions are only defended 
by armour which can be readily pierced even by guns which come 
under the denomination of secondary or auxiliary armaments. The 
reason why the armour has been thus limited in extent and thickness 
is very intelligible. The penetrative power of artillery has been so 
prodigiously increased since the introduction of armour that the 
thickness of plate originally deemed sufficient to resist the heaviest 
ordnance can now be riddled by the fire of comparatively small guns 
capable of being fired with great rapidity; and protection from the 
fire of heavy ordnance can now only be obtained by armour of such 
thickness as would sink a small ship if applied over the whole surface, 
or in a large one would leave little margin available for carrying the 
engines and armament upon which the speed and offensive power 
of the ship are dependent. Hence it has become necessary to limit 
the thick armour of a battle-ship (as such vessels are now com- 
monly called) to certain vital’ parts, leaving the rest of the vessel 
either entirely uncovered or covered only with armour of compara- 
tively small thickness. 

The great question now at issue concerning these ships is whether 
we ought to give precedence to defensive or offensive construction. 
If we prefer the defence we must, with a ship of given displacement, 
increase the weight of armour and lessen the weight and power of 
engines and armament; or if we take the other alternative, we must 
diminish the armour so as to leave greater scope for offensive appli- 
ances, but we cannot increase in both directions without overwhelm- 
ing the ship with excessive load, and therefore we must make choice 
between the two. Sir Edward Reed, who may be regarded as the 
leading advocate for the defence, says that the first consideration 
should be the preservation of the buoyancy and stability of the ship 
and the protection of the crew, but most naval officers say that, 
while they are glad to have as much protection as they can get, their 
chief aim is to destroy the enemy. I confess that I sympathised 
with Lord Charles Beresford when he said at the meeting of naval 
architects that his first object would be ‘to knock his enemy into a 
cocked-hat,’ and that the degree of protection he could get would 
be a secondary consideration. At all events, it is clear that the 
superiority of defence over offence may be carried to a limit at which 
the ship would become useless for fighting purposes, for which alone 
it exists. 

And now as to the best distribution of the limited quantity 
of heavy armour which can be afforded consistently with the 
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maintenance of adequate power of attack. There are two places at 
which thick armour is deemed peculiarly essential : (1) at and below 
the water-level, and (2) at and surrounding the stations below the 
great guns where all the operations of loading and training those guns 
are performed. These protected stations in the new ships are called 
redoubts, and are distinct from turrets, which are revolving super- 
structures for the protection of the guns apart from the mechanism 
for working them. These turrets, if they are to be of any use, must 
be protected by armour of great thickness, but, owing to the enormous 
length of the modern pattern of great guns, it is only possible 
to cover the breech end, which is the most massive and least 
vulnerable part of the gun, and which, moreover, dipping below for 
loading, is, in the absence of a turret, only exposed when raised for 
firing, while the long and more vulnerable chase, projecting far out- 
side the turret and not descending with the breech, remains con- 
tinuously exposed to the enemy’s fire. I am therefore glad to see 
that in the designs now under discussion turrets have been dispensed 
with in seven out of the eight new ships, and that the weight so 
saved has been utilised in effecting the very important object: of in- 
creasing the freeboard or height of the ship’s side above the water, 
by which means the guns are so raised above the wash of the sea as 
to enable them to be used under conditions of weather which would 
otherwise be prohibitory. ‘The alternative to the turret system is 
the barbette system—that system, namely, in which the gun is wholly 
instead of partially exposed when in firing position, but in which the 
great additional weight of the turret is avoided. 

As to the application of armour below the water-level, it might 
at first sight appear that no part of the ship would less require pro- 
tection than that which was under water, and this would be true if 
the ship always floated at a constant draught in still water, because 
a shot on touching the water is deflected upwards unless fired under 
conditions which would deprive it of its penetrative value; but in a 
sea-way, owing to the rolling of the ship or the passage of waves 
along its sides, a portion of the hull below the normal level of the 
water is from time to time exposed and liable to be penetrated by 
shot, in which case an influx of water difficult or impossible to stop 
would take place when the ship rolled in the opposite direction, or 
ceased to roll at all. Holes above the water-line, on the other hand, 
although they may be submerged at intervals by waves or by the 
rolling of the ship, are more easily dealt with, and are therefore less 
dangerous. Under these circumstances it has become the universal 
practice in armoured ships to carry a belt of thick armour to a moderate 
depth below and a little above the water-level, but in recent English 
ships the belt does not generally extend along the whole length of 
the ship, the ends being considered of less importance than the more 
central parts and more easily secured against being seriously flooded 
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by the influx of water. Respecting this belt there has been a great 
controversy, Sir Edward Reed and others contending that it ought 
to be wider and longer than it is in the new designs, and the Ad- 
miralty constructor objecting to add either to its length or its width, 
on the ground that this cannot be done without increasing the 
already enormous size and cost of the ships or involving a diminution 
in the weight of the engines and armament and a consequent loss of 
speed and of offensive power. 

The arrangement of the guns in most of the recent battle-ships 
in the British navy, whether of the turret or barbette system, is as 
follows: the great guns, of which there are four in number, are 
placed side by side in pairs, with armoured protection beneath for 
the men and mechanism, as already described. One pair of heavy 
guns is placed well forward in the ship, and the other well backward, 
and the intervening space is occupied by a battery, usually un- 
armoured, within which the heavier guns of the secondary armament 
are placed. In the new designs the secondary armament is carried 
partly within and partly on the top of the central battery, and the 
distance between the two redoubts containing the four heavy guns 
has been greatly increased so as to admit of a much longer battery 
being obtained for accommodating more numerous guns of the 
secondary armament. In all the older ironclads the secondary arma- 
ment (excluding machine guns) is either altogether wanting or is 
contemptible in power and amount, and in the most recent battle- 
ships of the ‘ Nile’ class it is only of moderate power; but in these new 
designs the secondary armament is both very large and powerful, and 
assumes immense importance, being capable of discharging a greater 
weight of metal in a given time against an enemy than the four great 
guns which hitherto have been almost exclusively relied upon for 
offensive action, and such is the power of the larger class of these 
secondary guns that they can pierce the armour of most of the war- 
ships now afloat. In the new ships these guns will also be of the 
quick-firing description, which will greatly increase their efficiency, 
and make them equivalent to a much larger number of ordinary guns. 

The adoption of this powerful secondary armament in the new 
designs not merely involves a large additional weight and a longer 
central battery but also carries with it a rearrangement of the 
armour-protection on the hull. 

In most recent battle-ships the belt of armour for protecting the 
region of the water-line is eight to nine feet wide, with about two- 
thirds of the width under water. Above this belt, in nearly all cases, 
the sides are unarmoured; this applies to foreign as well as English 
ships. The ‘Nile’ and ‘Trafalgar’ differ from this in having an 
armoured ‘ citadel’ of considerable length built above the belt, and 
having the armoured sides carried up to eleven feet above water. 
The thickness of armour on the ‘ Nile’ and ‘ Trafalgar ’ is sixteen to 
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eighteen inches on the sides of the citadel; and the two turrets 
stand at the ends of the one armoured enclosure, about 150 feet 
apart. In the new ships two pairs of guns are to be placed in 
separate armoured enclosures or redoubts, 200 feet apart; conse- 
quently, if thick armour like that on the ‘ Nile’ had been carried on 
the broadside, a much greater length and area would have had to be 
protected, and either a less thickness of armour or a greater size of 
ship would have been inevitable. The broadside amidships in the 
new vessels is therefore defended above the belt by steel armour of 
only five inches thick, which is deemed sufficient to keep out shells 
and shot from light guns, but would be futile against shot from any 
of the heavier kinds of ordnance, even of the secondary armament. 
But it must be borne in mind that the 16-inch armour on the 
‘ Nile’ would itself be easily penetrated by shot from the great guns 
now usually carried. 

The sufficiency of this five-inch thickness has been hotly debated, 
but it is right to observe that additional protection of an important 
amount is obtained inside the five-inch armour by coal-bunkers at 
the sides, which could always be kept full until the rest of the coal 
supply was exhausted, and this would seldom happen before re-coaling 
was feasible. A further arrangement is said to have been provided 
to protect the gunners from splinters and small projectiles, but the 
Admiralty has not published any details of it ; from my own observa- 
tion and experience, however, I am enabled to state that much may 
be done by gun-shields and traverses in affording such additional 
protection. Sir Edward Reed fastens on the inadequacy of the five- 
inch armour, and certainly if additional thickness could be afforded 
without lessening the armament, it ought to be given; but the sacri- 
fice of offensive power it would involve appears to me to be sufli- 
cient reason against it, especially as we must recollect that, shot for 
shot, the thicker the armour the greater and more destructive is the 
smash within when penetration is effected by heavy guns. Sir 
Edward Reed is very confident in alleging that within the size and 
cost of these new battle-ships, complete protection from every kind of 
attack can be given without sacrificing the efficiency of the ship for 
fighting purposes, but he produces no plans or calculations in proof 
of this assertion, For my part, I believe that in these new designs 
a judicious compromise has been made between defence on the one 
hand and offence on the other, and the general tone of the discussion 
at the meeting of the naval architects was, I think, in conformity 
with that view. 

The superiority of speed to be attained by these new ships is also 
of supreme importance, because it carries with it the power of taking 
an enemy at disadvantage. In the old days of sailing ships it was 
always a struggle to gain the weather-gauge before going into action, 
and nowadays the equivalent advantage of the weather-gauge is 
attained by superiority in speed. 
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The programme also includes two battle-ships of a somewhat 
smaller size, which are described as reproductions on a smaller scale 
of the first-class barbette vessels, being in speed and coal endurance 
equal to them, but carrying a somewhat lighter armament and 
armour of less thickness. As these two smaller ships are each to 
have a displacement of no less than 9,000 tons, they will be a very 
important addition to the still larger battle-ships included in the 
programme. 

Although I am ready to commend the designs for these new ships, 
my distrust of the efficacy of all vessels of this armoured class in rela- 
tion to their cost remains unchanged. All the advantage they possess 
in point of defence is a partial and imperfect protection against artillery 
fire. As regards rams and torpedoes, they are as vulnerable as ships 
without armour at all, and they are as liable to perish by the perils 
of the sea as any other kind of war-ship, while their cost is so great 
that the loss of any one of them from any cause amounts toa national 
calamity. Mr. White, in his paper on these new designs, refers to 
what he calls the ‘too many eggs in one basket’ argument, but he 
wisely adds that he leaves that argument to be dealt with by the 
Board of Admiralty, who are responsible on matters of policy, he 
being only their technical adviser. The argument referred to is, 
however, undoubtedly possessed of great cogency, and, to my mind, 
the only justification for persevering in the building of such ships 
is that foreign nations are still doing so. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that we shall realise a greater amount of security for our shores, 
our harbours, our commerce, and our colonies, by chiefly devoting 
our resources to the multiplication of vessels of the cruiser class in 
preference to those of the armoured class. 

This brings me to the consideration of ships of the cruiser 
description, of which two kinds are included in the programme: 
both kinds are of what is called the protected type, and I shall now 
endeavour to explain what is meant by this definition. 

There are certain vessels in the British navy called ‘ belted 
cruisers,’ that is to say, vessels protected by thick armour at the 
region of the water-line but not elsewhere. These I regard as 
mongrels between armoured battle-ships and true cruisers, and I 
am glad to see that none of them appear in the programme. The 
genuine cruiser of what is called the protected type is a vessel desti- 
tute of vertical armour and relying for protection upon constructive 
arrangements which are not designed to resist the entry of projec- 
tiles into the ship, but to limit as much as possible the damage that 
can be inflicted by them. The prominent feature in protected cruisers 
is a strong steel deck at or near the water-level capable of resisting 
the downward action of all but the most formidable projectiles, and 
beneath this deck the engines and magazines are placed. The vessel 
is divided into cells and compartments to such an extent as to render 
it extremely difficult to sink her by artillery perforations, and every 
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expedient of shields, screens, and arrangement of coal-bunkers is 
employed to save the gunners from small projectiles and the frag- 
ments of shells. These vessels, being relieved from the incumbrance 
of thick vertical armour, can attain a far greater speed and carry 
a far more numerous armament than a battle-ship, handicapped as 
the latter is by the weight of herarmour. They need not be of huge 
dimensions as the battle-ship must be, though, for distant service, 
where great coal-carrying capacity is required, it is desirable that a 
certain proportion of them should be large; but for service near 
home, within easy reach of coaling stations, it is quite unnecessary 
that they should be of great size, and therefore we could have a 
large fleet of them at the same cost asa small fleet of armoured 
battle-ships. The Admiralty programme provides for nine cruisers 
of the first, or larger, class, and for thirty-three of the second, or 
smaller, class of these cruisers. The first-class battle-ships may be 
roughly estimated to cost two and a half times as much as the first- 
class cruiser, and five times as much as the second-class cruiser, and 
the relative costs of course express the comparative number of these 
various ships that we could acquire by a given expenditure. The pro- 
gramme also includes eighteen still smaller ships called torpedo gun- 
boats of the ‘ sharpshooter class,’ the cost of which would probably 
not be more than a third or a fourth of the cost of the second-class 
cruiser. 

Having now endeavoured to describe in a brief and popular form 
the various kinds of war-ships comprised in the Government pro- 
gramme, I shall proceed to explain my ideas as to their functions. 

The function of the armoured battle-ships I conceive to be 
simply to fight similar ships, and nothing more. It may be said 
that they are required for purposes of blockade, but this is only 
true when the ships in the blockaded harbours are themselves 
armoured battle-ships. In all other cases cruisers, being swifter, 
and in consequence of their comparative cheapness capable of being 
employed in far greater numbers, can render a blockade more 
rigorous than battle-ships. I think it will at once be admitted that, 
either singly or in combination, battle-ships would be useless for 
hunting down cruisers, but it is not equally true that cruisers acting 
in combination would be useless for hunting down a battle-ship ; 
granting that battle-ships in order of battle could not be successfully 
attacked by cruisers, except perhaps on the flanks, yet battle-ships 
cannot always be in order of battle. They have to move about and 
separate from each other if they are to do any kind of detached 
service, and then would come the chance of the cruisers. Let it be 
recollected that for one battle-ship we can have five cruisers of the 
second class, each capable by its superior speed of securing the 
advantage which used to be incident to the gaining the weather- 
gauge, and that each would be at least equal to the battle-ship in 
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the use of ram and torpedo. Let it be also borne in mind that the 
five cruisers would collectively carry a far more numerous armament 
of powerful guns of the secondary class than the one battle-ship, 
and then let it be judged whether the battle-ship would be likely to 
succumb to the five cruisers, or the five cruisers to the one battle- 
ship. 

I entirely disbelieve in the power of a battle-ship to prevent a 
surrounding force of cruisers from closing upon her with ram and 
torpedo. The difficulty of hitting a rapidly advancing object, the 
range of which varies at every instant, is enormous, especially with 
great guns, and the time in running up to ram the big ship would 
be so short that each of the attacking cruisers would have a good 
chance of not being hit at all by large projectiles, or if so hit the 
chance against their being damaged to the extent necessary to stop 
them would, in my opinion, be great. I believe it to be a much 
more difficult thing to sink or disable an unarmoured ship of the 
protected type than is commonly supposed. Even if hit by the 
fire of great guns, the damage sustained, though impressive, would 
seldom be fatal unless directed with critical accuracy at vital points, 
and no such accuracy would be possible with great guns fired from a 
moving platform against rapidly moving objects and under the ex- 
citement of action. With the guns of the secondary armament the 
chances of hitting would be greater, but the damage inflicted would 
be less. In my opinion, therefore, the presence of a considerable force 
of cruisers in the vicinity of a hostile fleet of battle-ships would 
compel the individual ships of that fleet to herd together like a 
flock of sheep for mutual support ; and their efficacy for aggressive 
purposes would thereby be greatly restricted. But whatever may be 
the value of cruisers for the purpose of engaging detached battle- 
ships, they are undoubtedly most important adjuncts to a fleet of 
battle-ships, especially for the purpose of co-operating in a blockade, 
and acting against a flotilla of transports in the possible event of an 
attempted invasion ; I do not say that we ought to allow ourselves to 
be inferior to any possible enemy in armoured battle-ships, but I cer- 
tainly think that superiority to the enemy in ships of the cruiser 
class would afford a greater security against invasion than a superi- 
ority in armoured battle-ships. I do not enlarge upon the functions 
of the ‘torpedo gunboats,’ since their utility as adjuncts to a fleet 
seems universally recognised. 

For battle purposes, great ships may be admitted to have certain 
advantages. They afford a steadier platform for guns; they are less 
jeopardised by a given amount of damage than small ships; and, as 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby (than whom there exists no greater 
authority on questions of tactics) said at the meeting of naval 
architects, a given armament carried in one ship is more capable 
of concentration than if carried in two; but, on the other hand, 
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if we must have the big ship, the application of armour becomes 
almost a necessity; for we cannot afford to stake so much upon 
the preservation of a single ship without protecting it to the utmost 
extent that is compatible with even moderate speed and fighting 
power. But everything must be speculative regarding the tactics of 
future naval warfare. Ships and armaments have been revolution- 
ised since the last important experience of fighting at sea, and it is 
impossible to forecast with certainty whether ships will in future fight 
in close or skirmishing order, or what the relative values of the 
different kinds of war-ships may be; but this much is certain, that 
there is far less speculation in building ships of the cruiser class than 
in building battle-ships. Past experience has shown that all vessels 
of the battle-ship class have, when first designed, been deemed almost 
invulnerable ; and yet no sooner are they completed than the march 
of invention proves them to be quite otherwise. That march is still 
going on, and is especially active in the field of high explosives. 
Who can say what new modes of destruction will not be developed 
before even the present century expires? Whatever they may be, 
they will assuredly tell more against the sluggish battle-ship than 
against the agile cruiser—and the loss of a single cruiser is, in rela- 
tion to cost, incomparably less serious than the loss of a single 
battle-ship. Happen what may, ships of the cruiser class can never 
be out of date; but we can have uo such assurance respecting 
armoured battle-ships. 

We are informed that the cost of the fleet comprised in the 
Admiralty programme, including armaments and stores, will be 
21,500,000/., of which sum 10,000,000/. will be taken out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and the remainder provided for out of the 
ordinary annual estimates of the next five years. Therefore it will 
be seen that the gain to the navy, beyond what it would acquire 
in the ordinary course of expenditure, is only ten millions and not 
twenty-one-and-a-half millions, as many people imagine. In other 
words, the Government proposes to expend only two millions per 
annum beyond the ordinary naval estimates of the next five years in 
order to create a fleet which is to cost twenty-one-and-a-half millions. 
But if this new fleet is to so large an extent to be paid for out 
of the ordinary naval estimates, to what source are we to look for 
the creation of a fleet suitable and adequate for the protection of 
our commerce, our coasts, and our harbours? However much we 
may commend the new fleet, we can only regard it as a fighting 
fleet and not as one capable of supplying our urgent need of protec- 
tion against predatory attacks on our coasts and merchant navy. 
All the ships comprised in it would in the event of war be required 
to blockade the enemy in his ports or to fight him at sea, or, if not 
actively employed for those purposes, would have to be held in 
reserve to guard against disaster to our existing fleet. 
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The new programme ignores the need of mercantile protection, 
and the financial statement appended to it almost amounts to a 
declaration that our present Government does not intend during the 
period covered by the programme to incur the expense of making 
adequate provision for preventing ruinous depredations on our 
enormous property both at sea and in harbour. At the present 
moment the safety of our commerce is dependent upon the suffer- 
ance of foreign nations, who are perfectly aware of its defenceless 
condition, and are known to be building vessels under the ominous 
name of ‘commerce destroyers.’ These can only be intended for 
use against us, and nothing can be more certain than that our 
commerce would be systematically attacked if we should become 
involved in a European war. The fatal consequences that might 
ensue are fully admitted. We know that our industries would be 
paralysed and our people reduced to starvation if the food and 
material we receive from abroad were intercepted, and yet our 
Government has not the courage to bring forward a programme 
sufficiently comprehensive to give us security against this most 
patent danger. It is said that we have a splendid fleet of swift 
mercantile vessels capable of being converted into cruisers at short 
notice, but these are the very ships we should most require in war 
time for carrying our indispensable supplies, because, owing to their 
superior speed, they are the only ships that can secure their safety 
by evading attack. Besides, at best, they are but makeshifts for 
fighting purposes, and could not be made effective against regular 
cruisers. It is not for a rich nation like ours to stake its existence, 
or even its wealth, upon doubtful means of defence, and it is abject 
folly to do so. 

What we chiefly want in addition to the new fleet is a numerous 
fleet of cruisers still smaller than those of the second class, and such 
as we might have at a cost of about 100,000/. each, or to the num- 
ber of a hundred at the cost of about ten battle-ships. These, 
whether acting separately or in combination, would constitute a 
naval police capable of preventing predatory attacks upon all our 
maritime property within a very considerable circle around our 
islands, and within which circle the great bulk of our ships and 
commerce would be found. A swarm of small ships of this descrip- 
tion would also be of great efficacy in operations against invading 
fictillas, and for preventing the landing of troops on our shores, and 
they would most certainly be called into requisition for those pur- 
poses in case of need. We should also require some larger cruisers 
of great speed for repressing the depredations on more distant seas, 
where, however, our ships would be less concentrated, and there- 
fore less liable to wholesale destruction. If, in addition to the 
splendid new fleet of battle-ships and auxiliaries which the Govern- 
ment has wisely undertaken to construct, provision had also been 
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made for an adequate fleet suitable for commercial protection, we 
should have greatly discouraged the attempts of foreign nations to 
rival our maritime power, and would have put an end to contingen- 
cies which may cost us hundreds of millions, or may even result in 
national ruin. And what is the impediment to efficient mea- 
sures being taken to effect our security? It is nothing but the 
fear of party opposition where party feeling ought to have no place. 
The money required for the purpose is nothing to a nation which, 
like ours, is possessed of superabundant means. All the money 
required would be spent in the country. None would be withdrawn 
from productive industry, seeing that both capital and labour are far 
in excess of its requirements. The outlay would give employment, 
which is more scarce than capital, and its result could hardly be 
called unproductive if it give security to production. It is the 
working-classes who would especially benefit by the expenditure, 
as the wage-fund would thereby be increased, and this chiefly at the 
expense of the wealthy. It is therefore difficult to understand why they 
should be opponents to defensive measures which would benefit both 
themselves and the community at large. In short, it is impossible 
to say that the nation as a whole would be sensibly poorer by the 
adoption of measures which would establish its security and augment 
its influence in preserving the peace of Europe, which at the present 
moment affords no prospect of permanency. 


ARMSTRONG. 
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Tue story of the sale of the Sibylline books has always seemed to 
me fraught with a moral of its own. That moral done into plain 
English is that when you decline to seize an opportunity, you can 
only recover your lost vantage ground by paying dearer for an inferior 
article. At the present moment, my Liberal Unionist friends are 
somewhat in the position of Tarquin when the Sibyl came a second 
time to proffer him the sacred books. What they can buy now is only 
half what they could have bought when the first offer was made: the 
price they are called upon to pay is heavier than at the outset. If they 
again decline, they will have in the end to pay yet more dearly for an 
acquisition of still more depreciated value. Such, at least, is my con- 
viction, and it is on the strength of this conviction that I would appeal 
to them once more to make up their minds while there is yet time. 

It is now close upon three years since, writing in these pages 
on the morrow of the General Election, I urged upon the Liberal 
Unionists the necessity of coalescing with the Conservatives. I may 
be permitted to quote the words with which, in August 1886, I 
endeavoured to sum up the position. The words were these: ‘I am 
convinced, therefore, that if the Unionist Liberals, as is deemed 
probable at the time when I write, decline to form any open coalition 
with the Conservatives, they will only have succeeded in postponing 
the necessity of making an unwelcome decision. Sooner or later— 
and sooner rather than later—the conviction will be brought home 
to the Unionist Liberals, that they must join the Conservatives if 
they desire to preserve the Union.’ I think I may confidently state 
that the course of events during the last three years has justified 
my forecast. 

As I anticipated then, the Unionist Liberals could not, in 1886, 
make up their minds either to join the Conservative Administration 
or to take their seats on the ministerial benches as avowed supporters 
of the Government. On the contrary, they decided to remain 
nominally attached to the Liberal party, and to give a virtual 
support to the Conservatives. The position was a false one from the 
outset ; and in common with all false positions has proved unsatis- 
factory to all parties concerned. If I am rightly informed, Lord 
Hartington himself was in favour of a bolder and more straight- 
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forward course; but his judgment was overruled by the opinions of 
some of his leading colleagues. The reasons adduced in favour of 
maintaining an attitude of so-called independence were, I believe, 
of the following character. It was urged, firstly, that a distinct 
coalition with the Conservatives would cut off any possibility of the 
reconstitution of the Liberal party on a Unionist basis ; secondly, that 
it would drive certain prominent members of the Liberal Unionist 
party back into the ranks of the Gladstonian Opposition ; and lastly, 
that it would alienate from the Liberal Unionists the support of 
their Liberal constituents. It was resolved out of deference to these 
considerations to repudiate all avowed fusion with the Conservatives, 
and to constitute an independent Liberal Unionist party with a 
distinct and separate organisation of its own. The time has now 
arrived when it is possible to form some opinion as to how far the 
assumptions on the strength of which this decision was arrived at 
have proved to be in accordance with facts. Let me deal with them 
in turn. 

The prospect of any reconstitution of the Liberal party is, to say 
the least, more remote now than it was three yearsago. In 1866 
it was taken for granted that if Mr. Gladstone were only out of the 
way, the Home Rule movement would collapse at once, and the 
Liberals would all reunite and agree to let bygones be bygones. I 
doubted the truth of this assertion at the time: he must be a bold 
man who would repeat it now. Even if Mr. Gladstone were to he 
translated to those serener spheres which, in the opinion of his 
admirers, he is so eminently qualified to adorn, Home Rule for 
Ireland would still remain part and parcel of the Radical platform. 
The coalition between the Irish Nationalists and the English Demo- 
crats is now an accomplished fact. The time has gone by for any 
reconciliation of the moderate and extreme Liberals on a common 
platform other than that of Home Rule. The evil that men do lives 
after them; and the great party which Mr. Gladstone led to its de- 
struction could not be restored to vitality even by his own removal 
from the scene of public life. If, therefore, the Liberal Unionists 
still imagine that by refusing to call themselves Conservatives they 
are keeping open the door for a possible reconstruction of the old 
Liberal party, they are blind to the evidence of facts. 

The second of the two pleas has more to be urged in its favour. 
I fully admit that if the Liberal Unionists had decided, even without 
actually taking office in the Ministry, to sit on the ministerial 
benches, to receive instructions from the ministerial whips, and to 
allow themselves to be classed as ministerialists, certain members of 
their body would have fallen out of their ranks. Sir George Trevelyan 
would have found conversion earlier, Mr. Bright would probably have 
retired from Parliament, and Mr. Chamberlain would have been placed 
in a position of exceptional difficulty. But for my own part, I doubt 
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greatly whether the Liberal Unionists would have been any the 
weaker even for the defection of the Radical section. It is the in- 
fluence of this wing which has always stood in the way of the forma- 
tion of a United Constitutionalist party ; and those who hold with 
me that in the formation of such a party there lies the best prospect 
of upholding the integrity of the Union, may be excused for thinking 
that even for Mr. Chamberlain’s adhesion, valuable and honourable 
as it is, it may be possible to pay too dearly. 

But as to the third and last of the pleas against fusion, surely 
judgment against it must go by default. It is no good to shut one’s 
eyes to facts ; and the fact is that the attempt to create an indepen- 
dent Liberal Unionist party in the country has proved a failure. . I 
do not dispute for one moment—I should be the last to do so—that 
throughout the constituencies there is a very large—as I hold an 
increasing—number of Liberals who are opposed to Home Rule, who 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, who are utterly dis- 
gusted with the coalition between the Opposition and the Separatists, 
and who would sooner see the Conservatives in power than the party 
to which they themselves still nominally belong. What I contend is, 
that no real progress is being made towards the formation of a third 
party, independent of, and distinct from, Gladstonians and Conserva- 
tives alike. On the contrary, the pure Liberal Unionist vote is— 
in as far as I can learn—a decreasing not an increasing quantity. 
A certain number of the Liberal malcontents, as time goes on, drift 
back into their old allegiance to the Gladstonian leaders ; a larger 
number become Conservatives in name as well as in fact; a larger 
number still cease to take any active interest in politics. How in 
the name of common sense can it be otherwise? The Liberal 
Unionists have no programme, as distinguished from the Conserva- 
tives. It is impossible to name a single measure of even second-rate 
importance which the Liberal Unionists are prepared to support as a 
party, and which the Conservatives are not. Their proclivities, to use 
a term appropriate from its vagueness to the subject, may be said to 
be of a progressive character; but beyond this their only reason of 
being as a distinct and separate party is that they do not quite like 
being called Conservatives, and prefer to be classed as Liberals, though 
they distrust the Liberal leaders and detest the Liberal policy. This 
is a sort of mental attitude which may suit a select circle of indepen- 
dent thinkers ; but it is not a basis for the formation of a powerful 
and popular party. It may be that I am wrong; but I fail to see 
any of those indications in the progress of the Liberal Unionist cause 
which usually mark the rise of important political organisations. I 
do not hear of Liberal Unionist clubs being founded with success, of 
Liberal Unionist newspapers being started, of Liberal Unionist de- 
monstrations being got up spontaneously. I do full justice to the 
high-mindedness, the ability, and the eminent respectability which 
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characterise the Liberal Unionists as a party. They remind me 
always of the Orleanists in France before they could make up their 
minds to a fusion with the Legitimists, Like the Orleanists, they 
are perfectly satisfied with the soundness of their principles, the good- 
ness of their cause, the innate superiority of themselves and their 
adherents to the great mass of their opponents. Like the Orleanists, 
they are content to wait till the vulgar world becomes a convert to 
their faith. My Liberal Unionist friends assure me they are doing 
good work and making good progress. I am convinced they are sin- 
cere in their assertion. I hope most honestly things are as they say ; 
but I am at a loss to understand the grounds of their satisfaction. 
After all, facts are stubborn things, and the facts of the various 
elections which have taken place since the return of the present Par- 
liament tell against the theory that the Liberal Unionists are gaining 
ground in the country. I agree fully that by-elections taken singly 
are a most unsatisfactory and untrustworthy test of popular opinion. 
Indeed, few things in the Gladstonian campaign are more distasteful 
—and that is saying a good deal—to men of common sense than the 
laboured attempts of Mr. Gladstone and his servile followers to prove 
by elaborate arithmetical calculations that the accession of a few 
scores of votes to the numbers polled in behalf of a Separatist candi- 
date at some obscure electoral contest represents a corresponding 
reaction of popular opinion in favour of Home Rule. In each par- 
ticular by-election local and personal causes have much more to do 
with the final result than political considerations. Still, political 
considerations count for something even in Little Pedlington ; and 
if we find that in a long series of by-elections the tendency is 
against, or in favour of, any particular cause or any particular party, it 
is only reasonable to assume that that cause and that party are losing 
or gaining ground with the country at large. If we apply this test to 
the Liberal Unionist movement, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that, even if it is not losing ground, it is certainly not making any. 
Since the General Election in 1886 there have been several by- 
elections in which Liberal Unionist candidates have stood against 
Gladstonians. For the Ayr Burghs, where Mr. Campbell was 
returned as a Liberal Unionist in 1886, Mr. Sinclair now sits as a 
Home Ruler. For Burnley, on the death of Mr. Peter Rylands, Mr. 
Slagg got in as a Separatist candidate. In Northwich the Liberal 
Unionist, Mr. Verdin, has been replaced by the Home Ruler, Mr. 
Brunner. In Edinburgh, Mr. Buchanan, who came in in 1886 as 
a Liberal Unionist, found conversion in 1888 and was returned as a 
Home Ruler. Thus the Liberal Unionists have lost four seats to Home 
Rulers, and have gained none. They have contested seven seats 
held by Gladstonians in different parts of the country—namely, the 
St. Ives and St. Austell divisions of Cornwall, Dundee, Barnsley, 
Lanark, Liverpool (the Exchange division), and Dewsbury, and have 
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won none of them. Indeed, the solitary by-election at which they 
have held their own is in the Central Division of Birmingham, 
where the late John Bright has been succeeded by his son. 

In each one of the above instances special reasons may be alleged 
to account for the failure of the Liberal Unionists. But it is 
difficult—to my mind it is impossible—to avoid the general conclu- 
sion that the want of success which has attended their electoral 
campaigns since 1886 is due in no small degree to lack of popular 
sympathy with, or appreciation of, their position of isolation. To 
any one acquainted with the working of political forces in this 
country it would indeed be strange if this were otherwise. Our 
people, as I wrote three years ago, do not like fine-drawn distinc- 
tions; they fail to understand the status of politicians who sit with 
the Liberals and vote with the Conservatives. The truth of this 
assertion of mine was contested at the time by many friends whose 
judgment I respect. But so far it has been confirmed by the 
events; and unless I am mistaken, it will be more and more 
confirmed as time goes on. 

In one respect, I own candidly, I was mistaken in my forecast. I 
anticipated grave difficulties in carrying out the alliance between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists in Parliament. The 
result has shown I over-estimated the difficulty. The former have 
shown a good sense and moderation, the latter a steadfastness and 
resolution, for which personally I hardly gave either party credit. 
With the exception of Sir George Trevelyan, Sir Edward Watkin 
and Mr. Buchanan, there have been no secessions from the Liberal 
Unionist ranks ; and I see every reason to hope and believe that so 
long as the present Parliament lasts the alliance will continue un- 
broken and unimpaired. Nor, barring the chapter of accidents—a 
very grave omission—is the present Parliament likely to last less 
than the full average of parliamentary existence. Still it has 
already lived out half its normal span; and by the time another 
year is over the approach of a general election will begin to enter as 
an important factor into all political calculations. 

Already a very considerable number of Liberal Unionists must be 
turning over in their own minds the chances of their re-election, and 
speculating on the questions, under what standard, in what name, 
and upon what platform, they will have to present themselves to their 
constituents. It seems to me almost incredible that the Liberal 
Unionists should present themselves once more simply and solely 
as Liberals who are determined to support the Conservatives and 
keep the Liberal party out of office. If they do so present them- 
selves, it seems to me certain that in the great majority of instances 
they will fail to secure re-election. In certain quarters an im- 
pression appears to exist that a compact exists in virtue of which 
the Conservative party are pledged not to oppose the re-election of 
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all Liberal Unionists who have voted against Home Rule; and 
that this compact remains in force so long as Home Rule holds 
the field. No doubt if this interpretation of the alleged compact 
is correct, and if both parties to it are willing to fulfil their obliga- 
tions as loyally in the future as they have done in the past, the 
Liberal Unionists might possibly look forward to re-election by the 
aid of the Conservative vote. 

It is foreign to my purpose to consider whether this contention 
is sound or unsound, as a matter of argument. All I need say is 
that to believe in the possibility of such a compact being carried out 
for any length of time is to ignore the conditions of human nature 
and the character of British constituencies. The Birmingham 
election has illustrated most forcibly the difficulties of enforcing 

‘an agreement concluded between the leaders of two political 

organisations to which the electors themselves cannot by the nature 
of things be consenting parties. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
from a Unionist point of view than the immediate result of this 
election: nothing can be less satisfactory from the same point of 
view than its bearing on the prospects of the future. Without 
entering on the moot question whether the supporters of Mr. 
Bright or the partisans of Lord Randolph Churchill had more or 
less of right in their respective contentions, it must be admitted 
on both sides that the misunderstanding so happily averted shows 
the great and increasing difficulty of permanent collaboration 
between two political parties fighting under different names, led by 
different leaders, and belonging to different organisations. What 
has occurred in Birmingham is certain to occur elsewhere, and the 
influences by which the schism in the metropolis of the Midlands 
was cut short in the bud cannot be relied upon to produce the same 
effect on future occasions. 

The plain truth is that an arrangement which, under very excep- 
tional circumstances, works fairly well in Parliament, does not and 
cannot work well in the constituencies. The position of an ordinary 
Liberal Unionist elector in a constituency represented by a Con- 
servative is a singularly unsatisfactory one. He is exhorted by his 
leaders to remain faithful to Liberal principles, to remember that he 
is the rightful representative of Liberal traditions, and yet he is 
enjoined to vote and canvass for the Conservatives. Nor is the 
position of the ordinary Conservative elector in a constituency 
represented by a Liberal Unionist much more satisfactory. He is 
attached to Conservative ideas—call them prejudices or principles 
as you like—he is wedded to Conservative catch-words; he likes to 
be represented by men of his own party, holding his own views; he 
knows that the sitting members could not hold their seats except by 
the vote of himself and his fellows; he is aware that the Conser- 
vatives form, in most instances, a large majority of the local 
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Unionist party; and yet he is told to give his vote and support to 
candidates who call themselves Liberals, who insist that, in some 
unintelligible way, there is something which differentiates them 
altogether from commonplace Conservatives ; and he resents the de- 
mand, though a feeling of allegance to his party leaders or a sense 
of public duty may compel him not to refuse compliance. It is 
difficult for persons who live in London, especially if they belong 
to the classes amongst which the bulk of my readers are probably 
to be found, to realise the importance attached in provincial con- 
stituencies to party names and party badges. Our Liberalism, if we 
are Liberals, is not very ardent; our Conservatism, if we are Con- 
servatives, is not very fervent; and so long as a candidate repre- 
sents our general ideas, we care very little what he is called or in 
what category he is bracketed. But in the country it is otherwise ; 
and even though Unionist Liberals and Conservatives may hold 
much the same views and be fighting in the same cause, they will 
not work for candidates not belonging to their own party with the 
same zeal and energy as they would for men of their own colour. 

I believe myself that in almost every case where the Unionists 
have lost a seat at the by-elections, the main cause of the de- 
feat has been a certain want of harmony between the two sections 
of the party. They could not agree upon the choice of a candidate, 
or else the selected candidate did not meet their views upon other 
issues than that of Home Rule; and in consequence the house was 
divided against itself. No doubt other causes have combined to 
impair the hold of the Ministry on popular favour. The weakening 
is as yet very slight, and may still be repaired; but no candid on- 
looker can doubt that the Government is not as strong as it ought 
to be, considering the marked success of its policy both abroad 
and at home. All governments have a certain tendency to lose 
support and incur hostility by the mere fact of remaining in office. 
But this general consideration is not enough to account for the sort 
of reaction which has undoubtedly manifested itself of late, not in- 
deed in favour of Home Rule, but in favour of the Gladstonian 
party. 

The Parnell Commission and the collapse of the specific charges 
brought against Mr. Parnell have undoubtedly had something to do 
with this reaction. That this should be so is only to be expected. 
Rightly or wrongly the Government instituted a special tribunal for 
the investigation of the charges levelled by the 7imes against the 
Irish Nationalist leaders. Wisely or unwisely it allowed the investi- 
gation to be conducted in such a manner as to give the prosecution 
in popular opinion the character of a State trial. The fact, there- 
fore, that the most intelligible and the most conspicuous, though 
perhaps not the most important, of these charges have been shown 
not only to be unsupported by reliable evidence, but to have been 
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made without due care or examination, must tell—and ought to tell 
—to the detriment of all parties concerned in the authorship or the 
endorsement of the charges in question. Then, again, the Govern- 
ment has undoubtedly suffered to some extent from the incessant 
and unscrupulous misrepresentations to which its Irish policy has 
been subjected. Consciously or unconsciously, the Opposition have 
acted on the principle that if you only throw dirt enough some of it 
is sure to stick. No opportunity is lost of creating an impression 
amidst the English masses that the action of the Government in 
enforcing the law in Ireland is a violation of right and justice. Mr. 
Gladstone himself has set the example of first bringing charges with- 
out evidence, then treating his own assertions as proof of their truth, 
and then dropping them as immaterial when their falsity was made 
manifest. This example has been followed by his partisans. Herod 
has been out-Heroded ; and even such men as Mr. Morley, whose 
record gave promise of better things, have been led to swell the 
torrent of senseless invective and malicious misrepresentation with 
which the Ministry and its servants have been assailed for simply 
discharging their appointed duty as the champions of law and order. 
It is impossible not to admire the energy, however misplaced, which 
Mr. Gladstone and his party have displayed in their endeavours 
to pervert and delude public opinion in favour of Home Rule. 
Nothing is too little, nobody is too insignificant, to escape their 
attention. If a vote is to be won, if a seat is to be captured, 
if a newspaper is to be got hold of, Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
are ready to take any trouble, to offer any inducements, to tender 
any consideration, requisite for the attainment of their object. 

Still, I doubt greatly whether either of these causes has pro- 
duced any very serious effect on the fortunes of the Unionist party. 
From persons who have taken an active part on either side in the 
recent by-elections I hear the same testimony, that in their opinion 
the Parnell Commission, the collapse of Pigott’s evidence, and the 
alleged iniquity of coercion seemed to possess very little interest for 
the electorate. I suspect, if the truth could be known, the sentiment 
of the average British elector is, that the Parnellites are all a bad lot, 
and that if they did not do one thing they did another. In much the 
same way, and from the same causes, the attempt to raise an outcry 
against coercion has proved to be flogging a dead horse. Amongst 
the British public there exists a profound, possibly an unreasoning, 
incredulity as to the accuracy of Hibernian statements or the reality 
of Hibernian grievances. 

I am not defending these innate prejudices of the ordinary 
British elector, though they take the heart out of the Separatist 
campaign. On the contrary, I regret their existence, because the 
state of mind under which they originate constitutes, in my judgment, 
the one real and serious peril to the Unionist cause. Electioneering 
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agents on both sides, if they could afford to speak their minds out, 
would agree with me in saying that the electorate, as a body, are 
sick of Ireland and the Irish question. If the Government can hold 
their own in Ireland, the public will care very little about the means 
by which law has been enforced and order has been upheld; and 
Mr. Balfour will become, as he is fast becoming, one of the most 
popular men of the day in England. But if, owing to the inherent 
difficulties of the problem, increased as they are beyond conception 
by the alliance between the Gladstonians and the Parnellites, the Irish 
question should block the way much longer, there will be a formidable 
popular outcry in favour of its being settled one way or the other. 

It is in the possibility of such an outcry arising that I see the 
real danger to the United Kingdom ; it is in view of its imminence 
that I would urge the Liberal Unionists not to allow sectional 
differences to stand any longer in the way of the creation of one 
Unionist party. The whole aim and object of the Gladstonian 
policy is to persuade the electorate that the concession of Home 
Rule would make no real difference to the status of the United 
Kingdom, and is the only measure by which the Irish question can 
be removed from the domain of English politics. It is obvious that 
the state of mind which I have indicated as that of the ordinary 
British elector with reference to the Irish question, predisposes him 
to listen favourably to this sort of appeal. There is a danger—to 
my mind, a very real and imminent danger—that the masses, 
misled as to the true meaning of Home Rule, not realising the 
consequences it involves, and sick to death of the whole Irish 
business, may vote for Home Rule under the impression that they 
will thus get rid of the Irish question. 

Now, according to the French saying, it is ‘ preaching to the 
converted ’ to demonstrate the falsity of this reasoning to the class 
for whom I am writing. It is enough to say that even if Home Rule 
could—which we deny—be shown to our satisfaction to be practicable, 
just, and even beneficial to Ireland, we should still oppose the 
measure with all the force in our power. We should do so because 
we hold the maintenance of the Union to be essential to the power, 
the fame, the prosperity, and even the existence of our common 
country. The whole is greater than the part; and we are not 
prepared to sign the death-warrant of Great Britain for the sake of 
possibly conferring a problematical advantage on one of its com- 
ponent parts. Right or wrong, this is the conviction on which we 
act; and we are bound to ask ourselves why this conviction hag, 
as I believe, not yet been brought home to the mass of the 
community. 

My answer to this question is a very simple one. We—if I may 
claim for the moment to speak in the name of the Liberal Unionists 
—have failed hitherto to take the action by which alone the con- 
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viction we desire can be impressed upon the public mind. Our 
contention, if I understand it rightly, is this. Home Rule, in fact 
if not in name, involves the repeal of the Union: the maintenance 
of the Union is a matter of life and death to England: in order, 
therefore, to withstand the concession of Home Rule, it is our 
duty to sacrifice all party considerations to the welfare of our country. 
This is what we profess. Is it also what we practise? Speaking 
honestly, I cannot say that it is. I admit—no one would do so more 
readily—that the Liberal Unionist leaders have made heavy sacrifices 
for the sake of their principles, and have displayed a high-minded 
disinterestedness rare in the annals of party warfare. But still, they 
always seem to me open to the reproach, that having sacrificed the 
sabstance for conscience’ sake, they shrink from surrendering the 
shadow. They are willing to vote against the party whose name 
they bear and in whose ranks they insist on sitting; they are re- 
solved to support a Conservative Government in order to keep the 
Liberals out of office; they are ready to represent constituencies in 
which they are returned by the strength of the Conservative vote ; 
but they are not prepared to forego their claim to be called Liberals. 
It stands to reason, that this attitude of theirs must impress the 
public with a doubt as to the sincerity of their professions. If they 
really believed in their own hearts that the maintenance of the 
Union is a matter overriding party or personal considerations, they 
would show their indifference to all such considerations by rallying 
to the great party which forms the backbone of the Unionist cause. 
So, at any rate, popular logic argues, and in this instance popular 
logic is, I am afraid, in the right. 

There are other reasons, too, to be borne in mind, which militate 
strongly in favour of the fusion I advocate. Nobody can doubt that 
the name and record and traditions of the Conservatives stand in the 
way of their popularity with a large portion of the masses. The 
prejudice may be most unjust, but still it exists, and its existence 
must be taken into account. Now, nothing could do so much to 
mark the transition through which the Conservative party has 
passed, to illustrate the differences between the Conservatives of to- 
day and the Conservatives of fifty or even five and twenty years ago, 
than the open accession to their ranks of a number of eminent 
Liberals, whose sympathy with progressive ideas is beyond dispute, 
whose names and antecedents are guarantees for their fidelity to. 
the sound Liberalism of former days, the guardianship of which 
has now passed into the hands of the Conservative party. It is no 
disparagement to the Conservatives to admit that if in 1886 the 
Liberal Unionists had accepted the offers so loyally made them by 
Lord Salisbury, and if Lord Hartington and his chief colleagues had 
joined in forming a Ministry, the Unionist party would occupy a 
far stronger position in the country than it does at present. The 
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opportunity was lost : the Separatist movement has been consolidated 
by the alliance between the Parnellites and the Liberals, and the 
conclusion of an open coalition between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists would probably not produce the same moral effect 
now on public opinion as it would have done in 1886. Still, it is 
not yet too late to make the experiment with a fair chance of 
success. 

If the chiefs led the way, the rank and file would follow suit. 
It is possible, though I doubt its being probable, that a certain 
number of Liberal Unionists in the provincial constituencies might 
decline to join the Conservatives and might go over to the Glad- 
stonians. But what the Liberal Unionist party might thus lose in 
numbers, it would more than gain in influence. Taking English 
political instincts and traditions for what they are, no party will 
ever, as a body, work cordially with political opponents unless a 
common cause develops into a common organisation. If once the 
Unionist Liberals became convinced that in working for the 
Unionists they were working for a Ministry in which their own 
leaders hold seats and their own ideas are directly represented, 
they would display an energy in defending the cause of the Union 
which as yet they have not displayed. Such difficulties as that at 
Birmingham could not occur if the Unionists formed one common 
party led by common leaders. Such difficulties are certain to occur 
again, and to occur more frequently as time goes on, if the 
Unionists remain divided into two separate organisations with 
separate leaders and separate titles. 

I have little doubt these words of mine will be misinterpreted 
in certain quarters. We shall be told by Gladstonian organs, in the 
Transatlantic jargon which they have adopted since they joined 
hands with the Irish agitators, that ‘another Unionist throws up 
the sponge.’ I admit nothing of the kind. I have too much 
faith in the common sense, the sturdy courage, and the public spirit 
of our English race, to believe—till I see it—in the possibility of their 
being lured on to consent to the ruin of their own country by the 
threats of a pack of Irish agitators or the blandishments of their 
English tools. Time after time in our history we have blundered 
into victory; and it may well be that we shall do so once again. 
But a belief, an almost unreasoning belief, that whatever happens 
our English people are not about to commit self-destruction, is not 
inconsistent with a keen appreciation of the dangers which beset our 
present position. I see on one side a party greedy for power, un- 
scrupulous in action, ready to make any sacrifice which can advance 
their ends, and united under the leadership of a statesman who— 
however low you may rank his statesmanship—is a master of all the 
arts by which votes are won, seats carried, and office obtained. I see 
on the other a great party divided into two sections, both of which 
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are honest, patriotic, and high-minded ; but both of which, by virtue 
of these very qualities, disdain the artifices employed by their oppo- 
nents, and are too much disposed to rest content with the goodness 
of their cause. I see that both sections of the Unionists are weak- 
ened by lack of the strength which each section could confer upon a 
united party. And seeing this, I am justified in asking whether, 
considering the magnitude of the stake at issue, we are right in 
running the risk to which the reluctance of the Liberal Unionists to 
coalesce with the Conservatives exposes the cause of the Union. 

In my view the consolidation of the Unionist party affords the 
best—though I am far from saying the sole—hope for the mainte- 
nance of the Union. And holding this view I may be pardoned for 
asking once more whether the time has not yet arrived for an avowed 
and open fusion between two parties who are already united in well 
nigh everything except name. 

EpwarD DICEY. 





THE HINDU AT HOME. 


THERE is a charm in India which cannot be defined. It may be the 
infinite variety of form, colour, and character in every-day life, it may 
be that here more than in any other land the past is not a dead past. 
You live amongst palaces, men, and manners which have remained 
unchanged for centuries, whilst you see the strong rule of a conquering 
modern race, not destroying but organising the empire to which it 
has succeeded, and, by virtue of your English birth, you become, not 
a mere student of bygone history, but an actual part of that great 
drama which is continually unrolled ‘from the silent hills to the 
sounding sea.’ 

After the English traveller has duly admired the stately modern 
buildings and the gay native bazaar of Bombay, a city which East and 
West have combined to rear as a fitting portal to their joint land, 
perhaps the first thing which strikes him is the immensity of India. 
He may have been told that India is not a country but a continent 
inhabited by races speaking a hundred and six different languages 
besides dialects, but it is not till he begins to journey from place to 
place that he realises the vast distances which he must traverse. 
Now he ascends amongst precipitous mountains whose summits are 
flattened into the semblance of giant fortifications by the tropical 
storms, now the train bears him through marshy paddy-fields often 
under floods over which the natives paddle their little boats, whilst 
the rising or setting sun glows through the palm-trees, turning the 
muddy waters to vivid red. Again he crosses interminable plains 
soon to be rich with corn and grain of every kind, or with yellow-flower- 
ing cotton, unless perchance he finds himself in some stony wilderness 
where a ready legend explains that Hanouman’s monkeys dropped 
great boulders on their way from the Himalayas to build a bridge to 
Ceylon over which the great hero Rama might pass to the rescue of 
his lost Sita. 

In the Deccan, castle after castle rises on little mounds fortified like 
Norman strongholds. In Oude the villages are fortresses surrounded 
by mud walls and telling their own story of tribal disputes and mid- 
night raids. The district, however, which brings most vividly before 
the mind the days of wild horsemen scouring the fields and sweeping 
down the mountain passes is Rajpootana, where the descendants of 
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genuine feudal chiefs still keep their feudal state. The capital of 
any one amongst them may stand for a type of the rest. The palace, 
a graceful irregular mass of buildings, with its zenana, armoury, and 
durbar hall, surrounds a courtyard in which saunter and squat armed 
and unarmed retainers. The interior is decorated in a compromise 
between Oriental and European taste—the more Oriental the better, 
as when an untravelled native noble begins to invest in English fur- 
niture, the result is apt to suggest a modern hotel furnished on the 
sweating system. The great object in any case is to hang the 
ceilings with as many chandeliers and coloured glass balls as possible. 
The walls and columns are generally gaily painted, and a favourite 
fancy is a ‘hall of mirrors’ in which walls and ceiling are inlaid with 
innumerable little looking-glasses or pieces of talc, or of coloured 
glass. Occasionally you find a durbar hall with real marble carved 
columns worthy of all admiration. 

The idea of order is still far to seek. At the entrance of the 
finest palace you find the shoes, bedding, and old clothes of the 
guards thrown about, and piled up promiscuously; and framed 
cuttings from illustrated papers, cheap prints, or photographs will be 
nailed up quite crooked on decorated palace walls. The hall of the 
old Palace of Tanjore in the south, which is used as a depository for 
the royal valuables, contains amongst its treasures a framed coloured 
advertisement of Coats’s cotton. To return to Rajpootana. The 
chiefs themselves are generally handsome young men, gorgeously 
attired in long silk or velvet coats and tightly fitting coloured 
trousers ; their turbans on state occasions glitter with gems, and 
they wear splendid necklaces of pearls and diamonds, Their manners 
are courteous and they are most hospitable to visitors. Some who 
have been educated in the Rajcot College speak English well. Those 
of their subjects who can trace their descent to a common ancestor 
form their clan and may number hundreds, or even thousands, vary- 
ing in wealth and position from the highest zemindar to the poorest 
ryot, but all claiming a species of equality. At Jeypore the rich 
young blood-relations of the Maharajah from whom he claims feudal 
service are obliged, in addition to their country seats, to have town 
houses, in ordex to attend the special class in his college which has 
been formed for their instruction. This college educates boys of all 
classes ; the chiefs are taught apart from the others, and their 
studies are less severe, but it is hoped ‘to make men of them.’ 
This shows wisdom and foresight. Hitherto education has been 
mainly confined to the middle-classes, and the natural leaders of the 
people have allowed themselves to be outstripped in the intellectual 
race. Sons of clerks and shopkeepers graduate in the Calcutta and 
Bombay universities, studying in the local colleges and going up to 
the centres for examination. By dint of the marvellous memory 
and calculating powers of the Hindu, they acquire a verbal acquaint- 
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ance with English literature and a knowledge of mathematics which 
are astounding. These are the men who, instigated by discontented 
English agitators, demand ‘ representative institutions.’ They cannot 
dig, and though they cannot justly be accused of being ashamed to 
beg, they would prefer the chance of voting themselves large salaries 
for exercising their undeniably fluent powers of speech. Most of 
the native States have colleges, high schools, and jails on approved 
systems. When you see such generous and enlightened rulers as, 
for instance, the Maharajah of Bhownuggur, the impression carried 
away is that the British raj exercises a wise discretion in allowing 
these provinces to continue under native government, with the 
assistance of British Residents and Agents, if only caution is observed 
in not bestowing the much-coveted rewards and decorations on the 
chiefs when they first succeed to their dominions. Those who have 
worked hard and spent their revenues to improve the condition of 
their subjects well deserve recognition ; but if young gentlemen who 
have been British wards during their minority at once get all they 
have to hope for, they lose a great incentive to action, and are apt 
to become careless and absentee rulers. One curious feature is the 
universal use of the English language for notices and time-tables in 
institutions under purely native management, as also for the words of 
command in the armies of native princes. These armies do not look 
very formidable at present, whatever they may become when drilled 
by English officers, and brigaded with English troops. The prospect 
of this drill has given rise to some curious rumours. A Eurasian 
officer at Ulwur asked whether it was true that the Russians were 
near at hand, and a battle to be fought in a few days. 

No one can be surprised at the rapidity with which reports 
circulate in India when he watches the out-of-door existence led by 
the people. The day begins at the tanks or river-side. There may 
be seen numberless men and women washing themselves and their 
clothes all at once. A woman unrolls one end of her coloured sari, 
or cloth, about eight yards long, and washes that, standing herself 
meanwhile in the water; then she winds herself up in the wet end, 
and washes the other—a decorous but uncomfortable fashion of public 
bathing. The sari, with a very short jacket coming a little way 
below the shoulders, constitutes the ordinary costume of a southern 
woman, the sari being wrapped round the legs, and also drawn over 
the head and shoulders. In the north she generally wears a petti- 
coat and a shorter sari or chuddar worn more like a mantilla. Not 
only human beings but elephants and buffaloes may at times be seen 
enjoying a morning bath. The elephants will lie right down in the 
water, while their attendants scrub them with cocoa-nuts. 

The rivers have very wide beds which are covered during the 
rains by rushing streams; after these subside great expanses are left 
bare on which pumpkins and water-melons are plentifully grown. 
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From the river one can return to the town and watch the further 
domestic arrangements of the population. A great deal of hair- 
dressing goes on, all in the street; many men have their heads shaved 
bare with the exception of one little tuft on the crown or a strip on 
either side above the ears; but the style of wearing the hair varies 
almost as much as the way of tying the turban or the shape of the 
Hindu cap. Here a man, extended on a bedstead of rope laced 
backwards and forwards on a wooden frame, is being rubbed with 
sandal-wood oil, there a woman is adorning the space in front of her 
door by sticking little yellow flowers into the earth; here again are 
girls coming from the well bearing on their heads polished brass 
lotas, or earthenware chatties ; there are the bheesties carrying the 
water in skins tucked under their arms, or in vessels piled one 
above the other in nets suspended from the long poles which they 
carry over the shoulder. Everywhere are little brown babies whose 
sole costume is a piece of string tied round their waists, and possibly 
bracelets or anklets. Now pass flocks of goats to the milking, or 
little humped bullocks drawing rough wooden carts or carrying 
burdens ; perhaps a line of camels fastened together with total dis- 
regard of their comfort by means of a string tied to the tail of one 
and passed through the nostrils of his companion immediately 
following. Here comes a merchant borne in a palki or a great man 
reclining in a carriage driven by a gaily but untidily clad coachman 
and preceded by mounted sowars carrying little flags on lances. 
Turning into the bazaar, the scene is even more animated. On either 
side of the narrow street are little open shops, like platforms raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, sheltered by projecting 
awnings of bamboo, thatch, or tiles. The side-posts and lintels are 
sometimes, as at Muttra, curiously carved; sometimes, as at Baroda, 
gaudily painted red, green, and yellow. On the platform the master 
of the establishment often spreads his charpoy and bolster, such a 
bed as the healed paralytic would have carried away with him, and 
waits placidly for the bargaining customers. Even the pie, about a 
third of a farthing, is not minute enough for native transactions, 
and a pile of cowrie shells by his side represents yet smaller change. 
Here you see every kind of petty ware in process of manufacture or 
displayed for sale—grain of all kinds, pink and yellow flowers to 
offer in the temple or to hang round the neck of an honoured guest, 
tempting gold and silver braid, coloured cloths folded as they arrived 
from Manchester, or held out to dry as they are drawn fresh from 
the dyeing vat. Boys squat with strings tied to their toes which 
they are twisting ready for bead necklaces ; men are concocting from 
sugar, milk, cocoa, and gram, the endless variety of sweetmeats dear 
to the native palate; women are grinding corn with circular stones, 
or spinning cotton with rudely-fashioned handwheels. Heavy silver 
ornaments and glittering native jewellery with imitation stones attract 
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the young wives —nose-rings, earrings, anklets, and particularly the 
lac bracelets which have to be squeezed over the hand without 
breaking previous to payment, at the expense of a crushing of bones 
which brings tears to the eyes. Native women, moreover, often have 
their arms elaborately tattooed, but this custom does not obtain 
among the men. Cheap purchases are made standing in the street, 
but if you wish to indulge in more costly wares you are invited 
inside, and perhaps to an upper room. Then a lengthy process of 
weighing silver goods or gold-worked cloth in scales against rupees, 
and of wearisome bargainings, has to be gone through. It begins 
with the unvarying protest that the vendor does not tell lies and 
asks the price he means to take, and ends with his acceptance of 
such a deduction as you are strong-minded enough to insist upon. 

As the day wears on, wedding parties perambulate the streets, 
women come bearing on their heads baskets of bridal gifts, and if 
the marriage is a tolerably rich one the bridegroom approaches 
mounted on an elephant and preceded by nautch girls. Evening 
falls suddenly. One minute you have clear daylight, the next a 
gorgeous western sky, and before you have gazed your fill at its 
beauty comes darkness with twinkling stars. The natives will not 
retire yet awhile to their closely packed houses. They light little 
fires out of doors and, squatted around them, gossip far into the 
night. If you drive through the town at midnight, you may see 
figures wrapped in blankets or quilts lying everywhere, under veran- 
dahs, on the ledges of shops, on bedsteads in the road. It almost 
looks like a city where the plague has stricken down the inhabitants, 
but it only indicates that the wise Hindu has chosen the open air of 
heaven for his bed as well as for his dressing-room. 

Many who rent little shops in the town live in surrounding 
villages, and certainly their cottages do not strike one as attractive 
abodes. A mud hovel roofed with tiles, the light let in through the 
door and a few holes in the walls, was the dwelling-place of a Brah- 
min and his family, seven persons in all, in a village near Benares. 
Two rooms opened into each other, and the inner one into a little 
court with a kind of cooking shed beyond. The sole contents 
appeared to be two bedsteads, one or two brass vessels, a couple of 
small idols, and a few ragged articles of clothing. On account of his 
sacred caste the Brahmin was allowed to live rent-free, and he pos- 
sessed two acres of land and two cows. He supplemented the income 
derived from these by begging in a neighbouring temple, a fact 
which he announced with much satisfaction. 

The middle-class Hindus are beginning to furnish their houses 
with considerable comfort. We saw the bedroom of one at Madras 
provided with punkah and mosquito curtains, and adorned with 
highly coloured pictures of the gods, and with coloured prints of 
events in their lives got up in Religious Tract Society style. 
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Apart from their beautiful embroideries and their hereditary skill 
in inlaying, in carving patterns in wood and stone, and in working 
in brass, the Hindus of to-day have little idea of art in the European 
sense of the word. English ears find native music and singing some- 
what shrill and monotonous. Painting and sculpture reached their 
Indian acme in the days of the Moghuls, and the limitations of the 
Mahommedan religion prevented any attempts at representation of 
the human form. The great Akbar, indeed, liberal in this as in all 
other ways, thought that the study of the divine handiwork tended 
to greater reverence for the Deity, but even he could not reverse the 
bigotry of his creed. Nevertheless masterpieces of paintings executed 
in India in his day still exist, though almost entirely as illustrations 
in books. A Persian translation of the Ramayana in the possession 
of Colonel Hanna at Delhi, and of the Mahabharata belonging to 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, contain numerous full-page illustrations 
which, for richness of colour, delicacy of outline, and beauty of exe- 
cution, vie with any French or Italian missal of the Middle Ages. 

It is needless to dwell on the marble dreams of Delhi and Agra. 
Every curve of every flower, the pomegranates dropping from the 
arches, the gossamer tracery of the screens, the jewelled glory of 
the mosaics will never pass from the memory of those who have seen 
them, and cannot be shown by pen or pencil to those who have not. 
The Taj, that fairy palace of a love stronger than death, sprung from 
sunset clouds and silvered by the moon, has but one fault—it is too 
perfect. Nothing is left tothe imagination. There are no mysterious 
arches, no unfinished columns, nothing is there that seems to speak 
of human longing and unfulfilled aspiration ; you feel that a conqueror 
has made Art his slave, and the work is complete ; you can demand 
nothing more exquisite in this world. Nevertheless something is lack- 
ing to the original design. The lady of the Taj had desired that 
Shah Jehan should be buried in another and identical mausoleum, 
only of black marble, on the opposite side of the Jumna, united with 
hers by a golden bridge. Aurengzebe, however, said, ‘My parents 
are not like those birds which must sleep the male on this side of 
the river, the female on that,’ and he showed his respect of their 
conjugal affection, as also his economy, by burying Shah Jehan by 
Arjumund. 

The splendid Jain temples offer the finest specimens of Hindu 
design. The skill and intricacy of the workmanship are beyond belief; 
every inch of wall, columns, and ceiling being carved with figures and 
patterns of great beauty. No one but a Hindu could have had the 
patience to accomplish such a labour. The Buddhist remains show 
traces of the Greek influence left by Alexander’s invasion. Some of 
the Brahmin temples, more especially in the south, are imposing and 
magnificent, but probably their sculptors were checked in their advance 
in statuary, not only by their natural conservative adherence to con- 
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ventional forms, and the veto which caste places on visits to other 
lands where they might study from higher models, but also by their 
distorted conception of the deities whom they wished to represent. 
How could sculpture make much progress in reproducing physical 
beauty when the chief objects of adoration were a god with numerous 
arms or an elephant’s head, and a goddess with bloodthirsty tendencies 
and a necklace of skulls? 

And as it was, so, to a great extent, it still is. It is the fashion 
to speak of Hinduism as a decaying religion. The wish that induces 
such a remark must indeed be father to the thought. Some say that 
Islam is making progress in India. Of this there is not the slightest 
symptom, nor is it in any way likely. On the contrary, the antipathy 
between the votaries of Islamism and of Hinduism appears to be on 
the increase. Education has advanced much more rapidly amongst the 
latter than the former, with the result that the Hindu would be rather 
disposed to despise the Mahommedan for his ignorance than to accept 
him as his teacher. On the other hand, the Mahommedan, feeling 
his mental inferiority, falls back on his physical superiority and 
former imperial position, and poses as the ally of the British against 
the attempt of the Bengali baboo to snatch at representative govern- 
ment, knowing that Islam is stronger with the sword than with either 
tongue or pen. These are hardly the sentiments of disciple and 
teacher. 

What are the chances of the Christian missionary? Canon Isaac 
Taylor has shown of late by striking statistical evidence how very 
few converts English missionaries gather in for the money expended. 
Probably personal observation in India would induce him to write 
still more strongly than he has done. It must be said, however, 
that here, as elsewhere, statistics prove too much and too little. 
Hundreds of converts were made during the famine years, who have 
since relapsed, but whose names go to swell the list of ‘native 
Christians ;’ hundreds, if not thousands, are put down as ‘ under 
instruction,’ who, everyone knows, come to the mission schools for the 
sake of the secular instruction given, but whom no one in his wildest 
moments expects ever to become converts. In the Madras Presidency 
where there are far more Christians than in any other part of India, 
only ten per cent. of the pupils in the Protestant Christian schools 
are Christians, and a single conversion in twenty-five years suffices to 
throw a whole school into uproar. Still, since the young men and 
children attending these schools imbibe a higher and, indeed, Christian 
standard of morals, the missionaries must in justice be credited 
with an influence for good which cannot be expressed in figures. 
The living force and growth of Hinduism are evident in every part 
of India. The immense temple of Madura, for instance, with its 
stately halls and cloisters, its thousand columns, and its colossal 
monolithic deities and dragons, is not only thronged with worship- 
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pers, but is daily adding both to its structure and to its treasures. 
It has an annual income of 70,000 rupees, and the Nattukottai 
Chetties, a caste of native money-lenders, are said to have lately 
spent 40,0007. on the fabric. This temple illustrates the adaptive 
faculty of the Brahmins. Originally dedicated to Minakshi, the fish- 
goddess of the aboriginal Dravidian races, it was appropriated by the 
Brahmins, who overcame all theological difficulties by identifying 
Minakshi with Parvati, the wife of Shiva, and adopting her into their 
Pantheon. She is the presiding goddess at Madura, but she shares 
the homage of her worshippers with many gods, rishis or saints, and 
demons. Amongst the last-named is a former English collector, Mr. 
Rous Peter. He paid due respect to the goddess in his lifetime, 
and now a doorway in the temple is dedicated to his memory and 
periodically lighted up in his honour. In the north of India, the 
neighbourhood of that holy land where Krishna spent his youth is 
another scene of Hindu religious liberality. A Guru or teacher from 
Madras converted the Seths, the Hindu Rothschilds, from Jainism to 
a form of Vishnu worship called Sri Sampradaya. The family there- 
upon expended some 450,000. in the erection of a great temple at 
Brindoban, near Muttra, besides building a temple in the town of 
Muttra itself. They annually expend vast sums in the maintenance 
of priests and Brahmins, the instruction of boys in the Shastras or 
holy writings, and in feeding the poor. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, were such needed. 

Pilgrimages are more rife than ever, being greatly facilitated by 
the spread of railways. On some of the festivals at Brindoban, 
where there are many temples besides that of the Seths, it is caleu- 
lated that a million of people are present. Not only English and 
Scotch, but German, and numerous American missionaries are at 
work, But why are they apparently powerless to cope with Hindu- 
ism? Doubtless many a missionary is sent out who is mentally 
unequal to a post of so much difficulty, and unprepared for the self- 
denial which it entails. Further, as a native Christian pastor’s wife 
said the other day, ‘ The people say, “‘ Yours is a very dull religion ; 
there is not enough tamasha (i.e. show or function) about it.”’ The 
Roman Catholic priests and the Salvation Army appear to satisfy 
the requirements of self-denial and tamasha better than the Anglican 
and Protestant missionaries. 

Taking, again, those who have met with some outward success in 
sweeping numbers into the fold, they have, with few exceptions, 
only secured the lowest and most ignorant people—outcasts with 
much to gain and nothing to lose by joining their ranks. Of course, 
it may be said that one soul is as valuable as another; but if the 
object is increase of numbers, a decoy-duck is more precious than a 
scarecrow. A Brahmin or high-caste man who is improved by con- 
version will lead others in his wake ; low-caste and semi-educated 
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Christians form a community which repels rather than attracts. 
A Brahmin is not necessarily a priest, but priests are generally 
Brahmins, and the whole caste, throughout its many subdivisions, 
is respected as holy, and as intellectually and socially superior to all 
others. Though their claims are doubtless exaggerated, it is pro- 
bable that for some three thousand years the majority of Brahmins 
have preserved their unsullied descent and hereditary education, and 
it would be difficult for any other race on the face of the globe 
(except, perhaps, some Jewish families) to say as much. The unpub- 
lished testimony of a young Brahmin of to-day, well educated, of 
good orthodox family, and who has had every opportunity of forming 
a fair judgment of missionary effort and prospects in Southern India, 
may not be devoid of interest. It must not be forgotten that in 
Southern India only have missionaries produced any impression 
worth mentioning. 


Little (writes Mr. T. Varadha Row) has been effected by missionaries in 
Southern India in the way of proselytism. Some of these agencies have established 
colleges and schools where education ofa very high order is imparted at trifling cost. 
I admit that Western knowledge has shaken the belief of our young men to the 
foundation, and that some of them are drifting towards indifference for the traditional 
observances of Hindu society. But this same awakening does not lead them any 
nearer to Christianity. It will tend, I have no doubt, towards a strict examination 
of Hindu doctrines, errors, and practices, and a consequent removal of anomalies 
and absurdities. The conciliatory and accommodating nature of Hinduism will 
permit the reception into its fold of the advanced ideas of its most zealous reformers, 
Higher education will not help to advance Christianity in India. The effects of 
conversion on a high-caste Hindu are anything but encouraging. I do not wish to 
give names, but among my acquaintance and within my knowledge I can name 
half-a-dozen cases where a steady deterioration has followed in the wake of con- 
version. But among the lower classes missionary efforts have been eminently 
successful. In Tinnevelly whole Shanars’ (toddy-drawers) villages have been 
taken into the Christian fold. These wonderful results occurred at a most in- 
opportune time. The South Indian famine of three years raged with unspeakable 
severity from 1876 to 1878, and mission bodies were entrusted with the organisation 
of relief operations. The success of the missionary efforts in the relief of souls was 
as marvellous as in the relief of distress. Over 16,000 men were admitted into the 
religion of Christ in less than a year. Of course men are likely to cavil at such 
curious coincidences. 

The Shanars are now, I know, a very thriving and industrious community. 
Neat little churches and hospitals appear in the midst of clean and well laid-out 
villages which were until recently the abode of squalor and dirt. 

The influence of Christianity on high and low class Hindus is almost opposite 
in effect. The causes are not far to seek. The Shanars, who are Dravidians by 
race, were Dravidians in religion and in worship. The worship of demons, of the 
powers of evil and of malignant and fatal diseases under the name of Mari or Kali 
Amma, is the chief feature in the Dravidian religion, if religion it is to be called. 
The softer, purer, and infinitely superior creed, the creed of Christ, was offered to 
them. These children, who were scared by the loud thunder and the forked light- 
ning, gladly gave up their hideous practices and their barbarous gods to be taken 
into the universal protection of Him whose love is all-absorbing. But to the higher- 
caste Hindu (provided he know anything about Hinduism) Christianity offers no 
solution to his doubts and to his fears, The doctrines of the Upanishads (the 
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philosophical speculations of the Vedas) satisfy the'utmost longings of the mind. 
The acute logic of the ancient Rishis has raised a bulwark of arguments to support 
the huge fabric of Hindu thought. The doctrine of Karma offers the simplest and 
most reasonable answer to the obvious inequalities and striking contrasts in this 
visible world of happiness and suffering. The ferment and unrest of the soul in the 
search of knowledge is soothed and laid at rest when the object of contemplation is 
reduced to a figure-head and finally a point in space. This contemplation of a 
point in space results in a self-absorbing delight which knows no end and which 
places the soul high above all carnal wants and aspirations. This is the goal of 
Hindu philosophy. Christianity has nothing to offer to those who are dissatisfied 
with Hinduism. 

The faith of the enlightened Brahmin is on a very different level 
from that of the common people. If you ask concerning his own 
belief, he will tell you that he believes in One God—according to 
his particular school he believes that God is everything, or that 
He unites with matter to become everything. All proceed from 
Him and all effort should be directed to re-absorption into Him. 
Good acts tend to this result by the gradual purification in succes- 
sive incarnations of Karma, or the residuum of unconquered passions 
and unexpiated sins after death. Bad acts debase men more and 
more. ‘ What happens to devil-worshippers and other such out-caste 
races?’ asked a friend of mine. ‘They go to hell’ was the prompt 
reply. Observing my look of astonishment at the sweeping condem- 
nation, the Brahmin with whom we were talking took it to indicate 
a doubt of the accommodation, and hastened to add, ‘Oh, we have 
twenty, thirty, plenty of hells.’ Shiva, Vishnu, and the other gods 
and goddesses are regarded as embodiments of the various divine 
attributes, or incarnations to reveal the divine will and to deliver 
men from evil. Many Brahmins would have no particular objection 
to acknowledge Christ in some such way as this. As one said to me, 
‘I do not know his history as well as I know my own sacred books, 
but if what is told of him is true, I believe that he must have been a 
saint if not a Divine Incarnation.’ Another thought that each race 
had its own revelation. ‘We,’ he said, ‘have Krishna, you have 
Christ. You say that your Christ was crucified—our Krishna was 
shot.’ 

It may be said that such men as these are not far from Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity aptly compared a contest with them to the encounter of 
Coeur de Lion and Saladin in the Talisman. The sharp sword of 
the crusader is unavailing to sever a silken cushion which adapts 
itself to every stroke. You ask why, if their own faith is so elevated, 
they leave the masses to idol-worship. ‘Ignorant people and females,’ 
you are told, ‘cannot at once comprehend the universal presence. 
We teach them first that God is in the image—so He is, for He is 
everywhere—and from that we go on to explain that He pervades the 
Universe.’ It is doubtful if the ‘ignorant people and females’ ever 
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get beyond the first stage. One Hindu ascetic, with an extraordinary 
love of quotation and devotion to Thomas 4 Kempis, cited not only 
Roman Catholic arguments, but also Tyndall’s Theory of Atoms in 
defence of idol-worship. He demonstrated thereby that nothing, not 
even the leg of a table, was unchangeable, that, therefore, the Divine 
effluence animated all things, and that the perfectly enlightened 
mind could see and worship the Omnipresent as well in that piece 
of wood as in any other object visible or invisible. 

The present condition of Hinduism has something in common 
with the Western Reformation. Educated Hindus confess that they 
never knew the details and signification of their own religion till 
they learnt them from Western sources. Many have sought inspira- 
tion in the old Vedas where they find nothing about Shiva and 
Vishnu, but the worship of One God revealed in the forces of Nature. 
Everywhere there is a tendency on the part of Brahmin pundits to 
set their house in order, and to try and prove, like the Arya-Somaj 
and the Theosophists, that the true Hindu religion is as pure as 
Christianity and more philosophical. The Brahmo-Somaj, which 
professes to base itself on natural religion and to take what is true 
from all revelation, approaches nearly to Christianity, but does not 
seem to make much progress in India. An Indian Prince said the 
other day, pointing toa chandelier, ‘ God is like that light, the various 
religions are the colours through which the light may shine.’ To 
which the Christian can only answer, ‘True, but light may struggle 
through a dimly-coloured or smoked glass, or come to us through 
the clear transparent crystal of revelation.’ 

The whole question is of course complicated with that of caste. The 
Roman Catholics and some others provide that converts having caste 
should keep it, but this arrangement, though much must be said in 
its favour, clashes somewhat with the idea of universal brotherhood. 
Caste is the ruling note in India. Even animals have their caste. 
The story which tells how the level plains of Katthiawar were re- 
claimed from the sea illustrates this. The egrets laid their eggs on 
the former ocean-line and the wave swept them away. The egrets 
swore that the sea should be filled up until she surrendered the eggs. 
They summoned the other birds to help them, and all obeyed their call 
except the eagle. He was the favourite steed of Vishnu, so thought 
himself exonerated from mundane duties. But Vishnu looked 
askance at him and said that he should be put out of caste unless he 
went to help his fellows. Back he flew to Katthiawar, and when the 
sea saw that the royal bird had joined the ranks of her opponents 
she succumbed and gave back the eggs. 

Hindu respect for animal life entails consequences which make 
one wonder how the earth can provide not only for the swarms of 
human inhabitants, including unproductive religious mendicants, but 
also for such numbers of mischievous beasts. Some castes will kill 
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no animals at all, and all Hindus hold so many as sacred that 
peacocks, monkeys, and pigeons may be seen everywhere, destroying 
crops and eating people out of house and home. The people of a 
town, driven to desperation, may be induced to catch the monkeys, 
fill a train with them, and despatch it to discharge its cargo at some 
desolate spot; but woe betide a simicide! The monkeys in any 
given street will resent and lament the capture of a comrade, but 
do not care at all if a stranger is carried off. He is not of their 
caste. 

Caste is partly a religious and partly a social arrangement. A Hindu 
told me that if he were to eat with a fellow-religionist of another 
caste he would have committed a social offence; if with a Christian 
or Mahommedan it would be a breach of religious law. This is not 
the universal view, but illustrates the mixture of both ideas in the 
native mind. Caste restrictions have their use as a restraint on 
moral conduct, and too often when a native throws them aside to 
become a nominal Christian the result is expressed by the announce- 
ment ‘ Me same caste as master—me drink and smoke.’ The com- 
plications which caste rules entail are, however, endless. If you 
stepped into the cooking-place of the most wretched Brahmin beggar, 
you would contaminate all his provisions. Every eatable would 
have to be thrown away, and all the vessels cleansed. For this 
reason the manufacture of common porcelain is unlikely to flourish 
in India. Metal pots, and plates made of leaves, are in general use, 
for china from which an outsider has eaten cannot be sufficiently 
purified for its owner’s purposes, though the number of copper 
vessels has decreased owing to the enhanced price of copper, conse- 
quent on the action of the syndicate. Yousee Brahmins employed 
as the cooks in prisons, for any one may eat what they have touched, 
but a murderer would not defile himself with food prepared by a 
man of lower caste than himself. A low wall just inside the entrance 
of the cooking shed marks the boundary over which the prison 
officials may look, but beyond which they may not pass. 

Marriages must only take place between members of the same 
caste, but not of the same family. Thus, while every boy and girl 
must be married, the choice is often greatly restricted. A rich 
gentleman, belonging to a very small caste, was obliged to educate 
one of his carpenter’s sons to marry his daughter, as no other eligible 
youth could be found.» Very odd ways of overcoming matrimonial 
difficulties are sometimes resorted to in India. There are some 
castes near Ahmedabad in which widow marriages are allowed, and 
a girl can be given in second marriages without the ruinous expense 
considered necessary on the occasion of a first alliance. The parents 
therefore sometimes marry a girl to a bunch of flowers, which is 
afterwards thrown down a well. The husband is then said to be 
dead, and the girl as a widow can be married at moderate cost ! 
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From an English point of view caste has both advantages ‘and 
drawbacks. So long as it exists it must do much to prevent any 
universal combination against British rule. As has been well said, 
social unity must precede national unity, and social unity is impos- 
sible under the present ordinances. Schools and railroads are shak- 
ing these barriers in places, but are very far from having destroyed 
them. 

On the other hand the rules of caste and the seclusion of women 
of the higher castes and upper class tend to prevent a thorough 
understanding between English and Indians. An Englishman’s 
first idea is to ask his friends to dinner, his next to make the acquain- 
tance of his wife and daughters. With a Hindu you can do none of 
these things. It is often better not even to refer to them. A 
Mahommedan will dine with you, but his ladies, with few exceptions, 
are even more jealously secluded than those of the Hindu. Nor do 
the women for the most part seem to desire more liberty. Many of 
them know very well how to manage their husbands, and if they 
want to go anywhere or to see anything, the men have to find some 
means of gratifying them. The reverence paid to mothers is extreme. 
I know a man in high position and of middle age who is obliged to 
worship gods in whom he does not believe for fear of displeasing his 
mother; and another who cannot make the pilgrimage which he 
desires to Benares because custom would oblige him to take his 
mother on his first visit to the holy city and she is unfit to travel. 
But most Indian women are too uneducated to take pleasure in mix- 
ing in a society whose ways and thoughts are totally different from 
their own. Effortsare being made to teach them, and there is little 
doubt that when they know a good deal more about the world they 
will wish to see it, and that when this becomes their object they will 
speedily attain it. Certainly it will be better to fit them for a posi- 
tion before calling upon them to occupy it. A somewhat similar 
remark applies to infant marriages and child widows. The women 
must desire change before it is made. A philanthropic maiden lady 
who had passed her first youth was conversing not long ago with a 
married Indian lady and her widowed sister-in-law on these topics. 
After she had left them the married lady said, ‘I married at seven 
and my husband was nine years old. We have lived happily together. 
How is it that this lady has not married till her hair is growing grey ? 
Has nobody asked for her? There ought to be a lawin England 
that no one shall remain unmarried after a certain age.’ The loyal 
comment of the sister-in-law on the attack made upon her was simply 
‘ Why does not the Empress marry again?’ Of course a great deal 
can be said on both sides of this as of most questions, and a cursory 
observer is not called upon to give a verdict. Still any traveller who 
has conversed with intelligent natives must feel that while they are 
unfitted by natural disposition and by internal differences from carry- 
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ing out any part of the imperial policy which would require un- 
biassed judgment, incorruptible integrity, readiness of resource and 
promptitude of action, they are perfectly competent to form opinions 
on their own social problems. So long as Europeans cannot obtain 
free access to their homes they can hardly decide on the manner in 
which Indian family life should be regulated. Meantime there are 
many ways in which Englishmen, and English ladies residing in 
India, can help and encourage avowedly needed reforms. 

Such aid when kindly offered is for the most part graciously wel- 
comed. It is almost touching to notice the affectionate tone in 
which an Indian will mention an Englishman when he can speak of 
him as ‘ My friend.’ 

While no true Englishman would consent to resign the reins of 
empire into hands which are incapable of holding them, the safest 
charioteers of the car of destiny are the men who treat all classes in 
that empire not only with justice but with courtesy, sympathy, and 
consideration. 

M. E, JERSEY. 





A WORKING WOMAN'S SPEECH. 


THERE is perhaps no class of whom the wealthy or the educated know 
so little as of working women. Everybody in these days knows some- 
thing of the slums, something of the crofter’s cottage and the Irish 
cabin; but the industrious, independent woman who spends her 
days working at a skilled trade in a factory crosses our path but 
seldom, and few of us know anything of her thoughts, her aims, and 
her struggles. 

For this reason I think the readers of this Review may care to 
have as exact a report as I can give them of the tale told in my 
presence by a working woman (who has given me leave to use it) at 
a meeting of working women. ‘The object of the meeting was the 
formation in Liverpool of a branch trade-union for female cigar- 
makers, and the speaker was the secretary of the Nottingham and 
Leicester Cigar Makers’ Union. She is a young married woman, the 
mother of two children, and her husband is also a cigar-maker, work- 
ing in the same factory as herself. I will try to tell the story, as 
nearly as I can, in her own words :— 

‘Work had been slack for a few weeks, and they had kept on 
complaining and finding fault about simple little things, and there 
had been rumours of something horrible going to happen to us, and if 
ever we said anything it was: “ Ah, it will be worse by-and-by; you 
wait till by-and-by.” But we never dreamed of a reduction; we 
thought, you know, perhaps we’d only work two days a week, or 
something like that. Well, one morning I came in to work, and 
there was all the others, and they was all a-talking and in a great 
state, and they said to me: “Mrs. Briant, have you seen that 
notice?” and I says, “No, what notice?” And there was a great 
paper pasted up as big as that (unfolding a printed balance-sheet 
of four octavo pages), and it said that, owing to foreign competition 
—for the Mexican work was just coming in about that time, you 
remember—Messrs. Robinson and Barnsdale could not afford to pay 
their cigar-makers what they had done, and there would be a reduc- 
tion, but it didn’t say what. And then it said the sale of cigars had 
fallen off because the English working men had taken to smoking 
tobacco in pipes. Well, I was a stranger there, so to speak, for I had 
not been there above a twelvemonth, and there was women there that 
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had worked there for years and years. And so I said, “ Well, what 
shall we do?” And they said, “ What can we do?” “I won’t take 
it,” I said; “I'll leave sooner. We can go back to London where we 
came from; but I won’t take any reduction.” And then in comes 
the foreman. “ Now, don’t excite yourself, Mrs. Briant,” says he. 
And I said to him, “ Now, Tommy, just tell us what is the reduction, 
for you haven’t put it up.” And he hadn’t been foreman above a 
matter of a couple of months, and he was one of them that would 
have gone through fire and water, as they say, for an extra penny of 
his own. “Oh,” he said, “I darsen’t tell you, I really darsen’t. It’s 
something horrible.” So I said, “ Well, placard it, like you did 
the other, then.” And he went and got a paper, and stuck it up 
under the other, and it said it was to be sixpence a hundred. Well, 
you may think that was a drop! If they had offered a penny or two- 
pence a hundred, there was them as would have sat down to it,—but 
sixpence! The two-and-threepenny ones to be one-and-nine ; and the 
two shillings, eighteenpence; and the one-and-nine, one-and-three ; 
and right down to the one-and-fourpenny ones, which would only be 
tenpence a hundred. Why, it meant six or seven shillings a week. 

‘ Well, we all began to talk about it, and I said again I would 
not take a reduction; and we said what should we do, and then we 
said we ought to hold a meeting and form a union. And we went 
and got a gentleman to lend us a room—it was a kind of a concert 
room, close to a public house—and we wrote out bits of notices on 
papers, we had no handbills printed nor nothing, and Mr. Beckton, 
of the men’s society, he came over to address the meeting. And so 
we formed our society, and the men’s society gave us our book and 
rules and contribution cards, just to start. And we chose out a 
deputation, and Mr. Beckton, and Mr. Radcliffe, another member 
of the society that we had chosen to be our president, were to go 
too. And Mr. Robinson, the senior partner, never took any part in 
the business, any way, he was a sort of sleeping partner; it was Mr. 
Barnsdale managed everything. So we went to Mr. Robinson, who 
was in his office, and he said to the foreman: “ Are these my work- 
people?” And the foreman said: “The ladies are, but not the 
gentlemen.” So he asked them to go away, and said he would settle 
his business himself with his own work-people, without any one from 
outside. But Mr. Radcliffe began to talk to him, first one thing and 
then another, and to turn him round a bit, for you know you have 
to use a lot of what I may call soft soap. And so at last we came to 
it, and he showed us a map all marked out with red lines, and he 
said how trade was so bad, and they wanted to put on a new traveller 
to go to fresh places and get more orders, and our wages was to go 
down to pay for that new traveller. And I said (and perhaps you 
might blame me for having the cheek, but what I thought was, Well, 
if they make the reduction I can’t stay, and he can but turn me 
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away ; and it’s better one should go than all be reduced, and if they 
reduce here it will go round all the shops, of course): “ And it’s 
always the workers that it’s to fall on, when trade’s slack. It’s always 
them that’s to suffer, and never any one else.’ And he said, “ How 
do you mean that, Mrs. Briant?” And I said, “It’s not your 
travellers or your foremen that you reduce when trade’s bad ; no, nor 
yet your profits—oh, dear no! It’s always the cigar-makers that 
you go to reduce first thing, and yet you can’t do without the cigar- 
maker: it’s the cigar-maker that makes your money for you. I 
know we couldn’t do without your capital, but neither could you do 
without us, and we are always to be the ones to suffer.” And he 
said, “I wish I had your tongue, Mrs. Briant.” (Here a roar -of 
laughter, and a burst of applause interrupted.) Well, and then he 
said, “ Well, but would you rather work only two days a week than 
take the work lower and have more of it?” And we all called out, 
“Yes.” Because of course you may take it at a lower price, think- 
ing to get the price back when work is brisk; but it’s a hard matter 
to get it back, and oftentimes you never do. And besides you may 
as well play half time, as work full time and make no more for it at 
the end of the week. And so we all stuck to it, and we all came 
out, every woman in the place+-not one stayed in. And you know 
if there had been one stayed, perhaps they would not have given in 
to us, but they all stood together and the firm gave way. And I’m 
working there now. Well, then we went on with our union, and we 
had our troubles at first, I can tell you. I think there was nearly 
every employer in the town tried to fight us one way or the other. 
I don’t think there’s a shop in the town that I haven’t been on a 
deputation to. 

‘But we beat them all except one, and now there is only one 
shop that isn’t a union house—and I'll tell you about that—over a 
hundred pounds that dispute cost us. That was the dispute at ’8. 
He was quite a young fellow, not more than two or three-and-twenty, 
and he had just come into his father’s business. A very proud old 
gentleman Mr. , his father, was, and he paid a penny or two- 
pence a hundred more than anybody else in the town, just so that he 
might have the pick of the trade. He had twenty-two working for 
him, and a better set of women you never saw. They were not all 
young; some of them had been there for years and years. Well, 
first he brought them down to the same as other places, and they sat 
down content with that. But then he began to think he would 
reduce them lower, and he told one of them he would reduce them 
all. And she said, “If you do they'll all go out, that’s certain.” 
And he said, “ Well, I won’t reduce them all; I’ll reduce five of 
them, to begin with.” So she told all the others, and they made up 
their minds that they would hold all together. So when he picked 
out five and told them they would be reduced, the others all said 
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that they should go out. And he sent for the one that had first 
stirred up the others, into his private office, and she stayed and talked 
to him for half an hour. When she came out they said to her, 
“Well, Nelly, what did he say to you?” And she said, “ What he 
said to me is my own business, not yours.” And, do you know, she 
would not go out when all the other one-and-twenty did. Of course 
he had told her she should have her price, to keep her, and she 
stayed, and she’s there now. Well, we went on a deputation from 
the union, and he would not see us; and he said he would have a 
policeman in to turn us out. And I said to him, “ You'll be wanting 
a policeman for more than that, at this rate, Mr. -” And they 
all came out, and we paid them all dispute pay from the union, all 
those one-and-twenty girls. But there was that Nelly sitting there 
at work all the time. And then I heard that he would see me if I 
would go by myself. And so I got up at five, for it was more than 
three or four miles from where we lived, and we started out at six, 
me and my husband. And it were snowing and raining—oh! it were 
an awful day; it wasin November. And those poor girls were on 
picket there in the snow, walking up and down and telling people 
there was a strike, to stop them from going in to work. And we 
saw Mr. go in, and he came and stood at a window and called 
all his clerks and even the engineers to see us there in the snow, and 
to make a mock of us. And the policeman stood watching us on the 
other side of the street. And there came a young woman to go in to. 
work, and we spoke to her, my husband and me. And then when 
they saw that, out came two clerks and said to her, “Come in, 
come in.” And we begged to her, and I said, “ We’ll pay you out 
of the union more than you'll get from him. Look at those girls 
walking up and down in the snow, and you'll go in and take their 
place and take the very bread out of their mouths.” And my 
husband said, “ For God’s sake, don’t go in.” And we did not 
dare so much as to lay our hands on her arm, for the policeman 
would have taken us up. And the clerks took hold of her two arms 
and took her in. And we had to ask some of the people living near 
to let us go in and sit by their fire, and I took off my boots and 
poured the water out of them, and dried my stockings on my feet. 
And I cried—I’m not ashamed to tell you so—I had a right-down 
good cry. And we went to the young woman’s husband, her that 
had gone in, and begged him not to let her go to work. And he 
said, “ Well, what is she todo? I’m out of work and she’s got to 
keep the two children.” And I said, “I suppose she’s got to keep. 
you too?” And he said, “ Well, partly.” And he told us she had 
been working at Jackson’s, and she’d been discharged, and she must 
go to work somewhere. Well, we told her we'd gladly pay her out 
of the union funds till she got work. And he said he’d go and fetch 
her out at dinner-time, and she should not go back. Then we thought 
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perhaps we had been to blame about Jackson’s, for we had not tried 
to get any members there; there were only ten worked there. And 
when Mr. Jackson heard about the union he offered her to come back 
to work, and he said he hoped all his girls would join, and they did, all 
ten of them. But Mr. got in girls that we would not have in the 
union, some that he had sent away himself, but he has not got a single 
union girl. And all the twenty-one got work after a time, and now 
we haven’t got one on the funds. And Mr. came and applied 
to us later to send him ten; but we had not got them. And every other 
shop in the town is a union shop; and if a new woman comes in we 
tell her she has got to join the union, and if she didn’t we would not 
work with her; but they always do. And so that is the story of how 
our union was formed, and what we have had to fight through.’ 

This, in substance, and almost in actual words, was the speech to 
which we all listened; but the voice of the speaker, the turns of 
tone, the ring of sincerity cannot be given in mere black and white. 
For myself, as I sat and heard, I felt the same sort. of hope and glad- 
ness that came to me last summer when I saw the unity, the self- 
control, and the moderation of the hundreds of match girls who came 
out on strike from Bryant and May’s. 

Be the evils around us what they may, there is hope for the 
country which has among its workers young women of this sort. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY 


I. 


In the speech from the throne of the 27th of June, 1888, King 
William the Second expressed his satisfaction that the relations of 
the State and the Catholic Church and its spiritual head had in recent 
times taken a turn satisfactory for both parties. That such is the case 
cannot be denied ; but it ought not to be overlooked that the present 
peace between those two powers reposes rather upon the personally 
friendly disposition of Leo the Thirteenth and the Chancellor than 
upon a firmly established legal basis; the May laws have nearly dis- 
appeared, but they have not been replaced by another better poised 
legislation. Between Pio Nono and Prince Bismarck there existed 
a personal hostility which excluded every approach. Leo the Thir- 
teenth tried to renew the relations with the Emperor William the First, 
but although his attempts for this purpose were courteously received, 
the negotiations came to no positive result during several years. The 
gulf between the two powers was bridged in reality only by the pro- 
posal of arbitration conferred upon the Pope in the question of the 
Caroline Islands; in vain for years had Leo the Thirteenth recom- 
mended himself to the sovereigns as well as to the nations as the 
true mediator for settling international or internal disputes ; he had 
been preaching in the wilderness ; no Catholic sovereign or people 
thought of appealing to his wisdom for such purpose. It was the 
great Protestant statesman who fulfilled his most cherished ideal of 
acting as the supreme mediator between two States, and although that 
ideal scarcely squares with the words of Christ (St. Luke xii. 14) 
refusing to interfere in worldly matters, the Pope was deeply moved 
by this proof of deference. Germany got decidedly the worst in the 
arbitration, but the Chancellor in his turn was certainly not unsus- 
ceptible to the most flattering letter of Leo the Thirteenth, accom- 
panied by the order of Christ, conferred as we believe for the first 
time on a Protestant. Now we are far from denying the truth of the 
words of the French poet’s saying, l’amitié d’un grand homme est 
un bienfait des dieux ; yet such friendship is not always fireproof; at 
all events, resting, as it does in this case, upon the lives of two 
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septuagenarians, it cannot offer any lasting security. But, apart from 
such personal factors, we think history proves that the attempt to re- 
gulate the relations of State and Church by negotiations with the 
Curia has never, and particularly not in recent times, led to a satis- 
factory result. The reason is that Rome and the modern State speak 
in two different languages, and therefore cannot understand each 
other. The Curia, as it is proved by the Syllabus, has in principle 
abandoned nothing of its medizval pretensions, to which the State 
can never submit. In order to arrive at some apparent agreement, 
recourse is taken to ambiguous expressions, which become the source 
of new difficulties; the State tries to supplement the agreement by 
one-sided edicts, such as the Articles Organiques of Napoleon the 
First after the French Concordat, or the Bavarian religious edict of 
the 26th of May, 1818. Rome protests against such laws as null 
and void; it may acquiesce in certain dispositions for a time— 
‘temporum ratione habita’—but it always reserves its rights of 
trying to enforce its pretensions at a favourable time, and thus the 
quarrel never ceases. 

The impossibility for the State to arrive at an articulated under- 
standing with the Curia is founded in the circumstance that the 
latter, indeed, recognises in principle the authority of the State, but 
reserves for itself the power of deciding what questions are mixed 
ones, and in which, according to its views, the State has to conform 
to the Catholic dogma. In order to distinguish whether a matter 
belongs to the religious or to the political domain, the Church asks 
not what is the nature of the subject, but what is the destination 
which it has given to that subject. According to this conception, 
Rome pretends not only to decide all religious questions, but their jural 
consequences, and the religious consequences of jural questions. If 
the State once admits this point of view in a single question, it 
acknowledges the spiritual power of Rome as a public power in its 
own domain, a pretension which the Curia has indeed always main- 
tained. But it is just this recognition which no State can accord 
which wants to remain master in its house, and is not prepared to 
submit to all the successive demands of the Curia. Once acknow- 
ledge this pretension, and you come by degrees to a compact such as 
was the Austrian Concordat of 1855 or even that of the Republic 
of Ecuador, which realises the medizeval omnipotence of ecclesiastical 
supremacy. For the modern State there can exist but one sovereignty ; 
that is, the supremacy of its own laws: that supremacy may be 
exercised in an overbearing or wrong way, but it cannot be contested 
in principle. 

It was therefore a proof of political wisdom when the Prussian 
Government, having to regulate the condition of its Catholic subjects 
after the territorial reconstruction of the State in 1815, restricted 
its negotiations with Rome to an agreement upon the limits of the 
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dioceses and the endowment of the Catholic Church. Niebuhr, who, 
as Prussian minister at Rome, acted upon this principle, soon arrived 
at a satisfactory settlement of these questions, whilst other German 
States, pretending to force upon the Curia what they called the German 
ecclesiastical law, utterly failed in their endeavours. When later on 
the Prussian Government abandoned this true standpoint, and, in 
the question of mixed marriages, asked the sanction of the Curia 
of principles contradictory to the Roman practice, it only courted 
defeat. In the negotiations on that question, with that frankness 
which Italian prelates often combine with deep cunning, Cardinal 
Lambruschini asked Bunsen, ‘ Why do you demand everything from 
us? Let your bishops act as they think best; a peaceable under- 
standing between them and the Government is sufficient for us.’ 

In principle, therefore, the Prussian Government was quite right 
when, after the territorial aggrandisement of 1866, and after the 
Vatican Council, it felt the necessity to regulate anew the relations 
of Church and State, to take as starting point that the State alone 
was competent to do so; and at that time Prince Bismarck justly 
accentuated in his speech of the 14th of May, 1872, that it was 
impossible to settle the present difficulties by a concordat, but that 
it must be done by way of a general legislation. The great fault 
of the May laws was only that the limits between State and Church 
were drawn in a faulty manner, the State encroaching upon the 
internal affairs of the Church in a degree to which the latter could 
never submit. The Catholic hierarchy acquiesces in much which is 
most disagreeable to it; it has protested against the Austrian 
ecclesiastical laws, but it has not dared to rebel openly against them, 
because the Austrian bishops knew that, if they did, they would not 
have the support of the Catholic people. The May laws strongly 
interfered with the religious liberty of the Catholic laity ; therefore 
the Prussian Episcopate could take it upon themselves to meet these 
laws by an unbending passive resistance, because they were being 
supported by the whole Catholic population, and the result of all the 
pressure exercised by the Government was only to weld the hierarchy 
and the laity into one solid mass. After a long struggle the 
Government was obliged to come to the conclusion that it could not 
overcome that opposition; but for years it refused to acknowledge 
that the May laws had proved a failure. And, in overt contradiction 
to its former point of view, it did not try to remedy the evil by 
amending that legislation in the same way in which it had been 
enacted; but, after the accession of Leo the Thirteenth to the 
Papal throne, who showed conciliatory dispositions, tried to bargain 
for concessions in order to get some political equivalent. This 
was stepping on an oblique plane; for as soon as the Curia had 
recognised that the re-establishment of peace was felt as a neces- 
sity by the Government, it refused to proceed upon the principle 
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‘Do ut des,’ and answered every concession of the State by new 
demands. 

In the beginning of the negotiations the Government was not all 
prepared to abandon those laws which it had declared to be the 
necessary re-establishment of the bulwark of the former conditions 
of the Prussian code (Landrecht), but which the Church declared 
to be incompatible with its constitution. In the letter of the Crown 
Prince, as representative of the Emperor to the Pope, ‘of the Ist of 
July, 1878, it was said, ‘No Prussian sovereign will be able to 
comply with the demand, expressed in your letter of the 17th of 
April, to change the constitution and the laws of Prussia according 
to the decrees of the Roman Catholic Church, for the independence 
of the monarchy, which at present it is incumbent upon me to main- 
tain as an inheritance of my forefathers and as a duty towards my 
country, would suffer a diminishing if the free movement of their 
legislation would be subordinated to an external power.’ It was 
therefore proposed to limit the change to treating the contested 
points in a peaceful spirit, and when a Bill was introduced in the 
House of Deputies conferring discretionary powers on the King for 
relaxing, according to circumstances, certain provisions of the May 
laws, the German ambassador at Vienna, Prince Reuss, tried to 
recommend this way of proceeding to the Papal Nuncio Jacobini, 
by pointing out that this way would be preferable ‘to a change of 
the laws such as possible, but as would not appear sufficient to the 
Roman Curia, and would give occasion to numberless controversies ’ 
(Despatch of the 15th of April, 1880). The Nuncio observing that 
in that event the Catholic clergy would always remain dependent 
upon the pleasure of the Government, whilst it was necessary to come 
to a legal settlement by the revision of the ecclesiastical legislation, 
the Chancellor answered, in a despatch to Prince Reuss, the 20th of 
April, 1880, ‘If it has been believed that we should not only disarm 
but destroy our weapons by way of legislation, we have been credited 
with a folly of which I have never given a hint by what I have said.’ 
‘ What dangers may not threaten us if the government of the Vatican 
changes, and a fighting Pope like Pio Nono again occupies the Holy 
See?’ The Minister of Public Worship, Herr von Puttkammer, Dr. 
Falk’s successor, defended the May laws in the most absolute manner, 
assuring that never the Government or a Prussian representative 
assembly would break with these traditions; and still in 1882 his 
successor, the present Minister, Herr von Gossler, declared ‘ These 
laws are the threshold which we cannot overstep.’ 

Yet, a few years after, all these categorical declarations were for- 
gotten, large breaches were successively operated into the May laws, 
and finally the Chancellor asked the Upper House to help him 
to do away with the remaining rubbish of those laws. For this 
reversal of principles the State has obtained from the Curia next to 
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nothing. The sole concession which the latter made was a very 
limited recognition of the ‘ Anzeigepflicht ’—7.e. the duty of the bishops 
to communicate to the Government the names of the appointed 
priests, and the right of the State to interfere ; and even this conces- 
sion is practically null, as that duty does not extend to the revocable 
priests, so that if the Government opposes the appointment of the 
bishop, the latter is always free to fill up that place by a revocable 
priest. This does, of course, not prevent the Government press, 
which once led the Kulturkampf with the parole ‘ free from Rome,’ 
and celebrating the Old Catholic sect as the true Catholics, from 
glorifying the Chancellor as the restorer of religious peace; but the 
fact remains that the whole course pursued by the Government 
for terminating the ecclesiastical conflict was a retreat in a constantly 
accelerated tenvpo, and that that retreat was as headless as the attack 
had been planless. The Curia has been playing a waiting game, and 
has completely won it; the cloak which the storm of Pio Nono’s 
anathemas was unable to tear from the wanderer’s shoulders, the sun 
of Leo the Thirteenth’s friendliness has succeeded in coaxing out of 
him, and yet the Pope, in his last encyclical, considered that all he 
had obtained was not peace, but simply aditus ad pacem. More- 
over, the consequences of the newly-established personal understand- 
ing between the Chancellor and the Pope has had grave consequences 
in the political domain. Writing on the 12th of July, 1882, the 
North German Gazette said: ‘The Prussian Government has no poli- 
tical or parliamentary interest to seek an understanding with the 
Curia; for, may it arrive at a peace with Rome or not, the centre 
party, which is independent of Rome, will continue their struggle 
with the present Government. Yet it is no secret that the Chancel- 
lor, from the very beginning of his negotiations with the Curia, in 
the celebrated interview with the Nuncio Masella at Kissingen, de- 
manded that Rome should weigh upon the centre party, in order to 
make it adopt a more friendly position towards the Government; and 
in his subsequent despatches to Prince Reuss he repeatedly stated 
that it would be impossible to arrive at an understanding as long as 
the centre party constantly voted with the Progressists. The Curia 
at that time declined to interfere in merely political affairs, such a 
course being opposed to its traditional policy; but at last it abandoned 
that policy and allowed itself to be persuaded, in the question of the 
military septennate in 1886, to advise the centre party to vote for 
the Government, In a certain sense this was a great victory of the 
Chancellor, for he obtained what the Curia has hitherto always refused 
in principle ; but, viewed from a higher point of view, this change of 
policy appears to be subject to grave objections. The reason alleged 
by the Curia—that its advice was founded on the consideration of 
maintaining the European peace—was merely calculated to give a 
colouring to the abandonment of a secular tradition; and moreover 
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this step proved barren, for the centre party, in a large meeting at 
Cologne, asserted that they were resolved to maintain their inde- 
pendence of Rome in merely secular matters. On the other hand, the 
danger resulting from the inviting such interference is still greater 
for the State; for if it was exercised in this instance in favour of the 
Government, the Curia may resort to such interference in other cases 
against the State ; and if it has attempted to cover the abandonment 
of its former principle by the argument that contributing to maintain 
peace belonged to the exercise of its moral power, this only shows 
how far its claifms of interference may be stretched. The result is 
that the centre party has not disarmed, but has maintained its in- 
dependent parliamentary position, and that if, as the Chancellor 
himself said in 1882, another fighting Pope succeeds Leo the Thir- 
teenth, he will find his secular army ready in that party. 

How different would it have been if the Government, once having 
discerned that the May laws had proved a failure, had at once frankly 
avowed their error and had introduced a bill in order to regulate the 
relations of the State and the Catholic Church on well-poised con- 
ditions! In acting thus the Government would have yielded to the 
well-founded complaints of its Catholic subjects, and would have 
avoided the constant retroceding in obedience to the demands of a 
foreign spiritual potentate. Instead of endless negotiations, in which 
the Government abandoned one position after the other, religious 
peace would at once have been re-established, and at that time the 
Curia would have acquiesced in such a settlement. It is true that 
the Syllabus of 1864 condemns the theses that the Church, as the 
true and perfectly free community, does not live exclusively by its 
own right ; that the State is entitled to prescribe limits to the exercise 
of the ecclesiastical power, and that the Church is bound by such 
prescriptions. But if, consequently, the Curia demands that all 
ecclesiastical questions in which the State is interested must be 
settled by an agreement with the Roman See, the Catholic hierarchy 
has never been loth to avail itself of one-sided laws if they are ad- 
vantageous to the Church. It has thus with great alacrity made use 
of the liberty of administering its own affairs granted by Art. 15 
of the Prussian Constitution, and refused to enter into any further 
communication with the Government respecting the exercise of that 
liberty. It likewise accepts any law calculated to lessen existing 
evils, and the condition of the Catholic Church, notwithstanding its 
courageous resistance at that time, was such as to make it hail every 
improvement. _ That chance of terminating the religious conflict 
and of restoring peace on a solid basis the State has lost. As matters 
stand at the present moment, both parties may say, ‘ Now is the 
winter of our discontent made glorious summer by the sun of’ our 
friendship; but it is, after all, simply a peaceful modus vivendi, which 
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can only be maintained by great pliancy of the Government, and may 
be broken at any moment if by some untoward event circumstances 
alter. In order to arrive at a real settlement, it will sooner or later 
be necessary to regulate the relations of the State and the 
Catholic Church by a comprehensive legislation, giving to the latter 
all reasonable liberty for administering its internal affairs, and, on the 
other hand, preventing all encroachments of the hierarchy on the 
civil domain, maintaining the independence of the Government and 
its supremacy as to the jus circa sacra. 


II. 


We arrive at the same result from a different point of view for 
the Protestant Church. It was one of the greatest faults of the 
May laws that, under the pretext of equality of treatment, they sub- 
jected the Evangelical Church, which had been guilty of no encroach- 
ment upon the civil domain, to the same restrictions enacted against 
the Catholic hierarchy—nay, that the dependence of that Church from 
the State was still increased. In doing so the Government overlooked 
not only that the Evangelical Church is an institution sud generis, 
which cannot be treated upon the same principles as the Catholic 
Church, which is entirely different from it, but also that the Protes- 
tant spirit offers the strongest support in the struggle against Ultra- 
montane pretensions. That spirit, however, in order to act efficiently, 
must needs have liberty of movement, and the mixing up of the 
State and the Protestant Church is not only the cardinal evil from 
which both powers suffer since the Reformation, but it has been 
increased by the introduction of representative institutions. A glance 
on the historical development of the relations of the State and the 
Protestant Church will prove the truth of this assertion. 

It isthe great merit of the Reformation to have re-established the 
independence both of the State and of the spiritual power. Already 
in his pamphlet of 1523, ‘On Worldly Authority and how far we owe 
Obedience to it,’ Luther declares, ‘ It is necessary to distinguish both 
regiments and to let remain each of them in its place, the one which 
has the care of souls, the other which maintains the external peace 
and prevents wicked deeds.’ In the same spirit, Art. 38 of the 
Augsburg Confession says: ‘Our adherents have been compelled. 
for the consolation of their conscience, to indicate the difference of 
the worldly and of the spiritual power, sword, and regiment, and have 
taught that we shall honour, with all due devotion, both regiments 
and powers according to God’s command, and shall uphold them as 
the two highest divine gifts upon earth. According to the Gospel, the 
episcopal power is a power and command of God to preach the Gospel, 
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to forgive and to retain sins, and to offer and to administer the sacra- 
ments. The worldly regiment has to occupy itself with far different 
things than with the Gospel; its power does not protect the souls, 
but the body and property, against external force by the sword and 
secular punishment. These two regiments are not to be confounded 
and mixed up with each other.’ 

Thus each of the two powers is established by Divine command 
and each of them has its own rights, but no more definite indications 
are given as to their reciprocal relations. Now no one recognised 
more clearly than Luther and Melanchthon how important it would 
have been for the independence of the Church to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the episcopal power, if only that power had been willing 
to allow the free preaching of the Gospel, as it was the case in the 
Scandinavian States and in England, where the bishops sided with 
the Reformation. So Luther says, in 1528, writing on the episcopal 
office, ‘Who may tell how useful and necessary this office is for 
Christianity ? You may measure this at the harm incurred since it 
has fallen and has been perverted.’ And Melanchthon writes : ‘ Would 
that I could, not indeed confirm the episcopal dominion, but re- 
establish the episcopal administration!’ But in Germany, with 
scarcely an exception, the bishops proved the most ardent opponents 
of the Reformation, yet the Protestant princes dared not to abolish 
the bishoprics and to confer episcopal rights on the Evangelical 
pastors. The reformers in their turn dared not to assume the epi- 
scopal power, because they believed they had no definite right to do 
so. So Luther says in the preface to the Instruction for Visitators in 
1528, ‘ We would fain have re-established the episcopal and visiting 
office, of which we have great need, but we have not dared to do so, 
as no one of us had a special vocation for that purpose,’ and he was 
not the man to establish a theocratically governed State, as did later 
on Calvin, in Geneva. Franz Lambert attempted to introduce a 
presbyteria! constitution in Hesse, but Luther objected to follow 
that example because of the prevailing excitement as shown by the 
wild sectarians of that time. ‘I cannot introduce such assemblies, 
because I have not yet the right persons for them,’ he said in 1524, 
in his pamphlet ‘ On the German Mass,’ 

Now the principal aim of the German reformers was to procure 
a legal status to their doctrine. The Emperor was bitterly hostile to 
them, and would have extirpated the whole movement in Germany 
if he had been able to do so, as he did in his Belgian provinces; their 
only protectors were the princes and the senates of the free cities. 
These authorities had obtained the decree of Speyer of 1526, ‘ that in 
all matters concerning the creed and ecclesiastical usage, every State 
of the empire might behave as they thought themselves able to 
answer before God and the Emperor’s majesty.’ 
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The reformers, therefore, were nearly forced to have recourse to 
the protection of the princes, as well towards the Emperor as to 
maintain order against sedition, which was rife in the times of the 
Anabaptists and the Peasants’ War. But in doing so they were very 
far from transferring to the secular authorities the ecclesiastical 
sceptre hitherto belonging tothe bishops. The right of the Christian 
magistracy in the Church they conceived to be merely a provisional 
one, which was only to be exercised because and as long as another 
better entitled authority was wanting. Thus Luther says (‘ An Example 
how to Consecrate a Christian Bishop ’):—‘ Our worldly authorities must 
now consent to be bishops of distress (Nothbischéfe), to protect and 
help us pastors and preachers, so that we may preach and serve in 
church and schools ;’ and in the above-quoted important preface to 
the Instruction for Visitators in Saxony, the Elector is asked to take 
care of the Church ‘for the sake of God and by Christian love, being 
not obliged to do so.’ Duke Albert of Prussia openly declared in 
1530, ‘Coacti sumus alienwm officium, hoc est episcopale, in nos 
sumere.’ 

Thus the principles of the reformers are perfectly clear, and it 
was only the force of political circumstances by which this voluntary 
support was by degrees changed into an ecclesiastical regiment. The 
princes and senates alone offered protection to the doctrine of the 
Gospel. They were charged by the above-named imperial decree of 
1526 with the responsibility for the ecclesiastical status in their 
territories, and although this decree was intended to be merely pro- 
visional until the convocation of a national council, it gave to the 
worldly authorities the power of reforming the Church ; they appointed 
superintendents and consistories, and even took it upon themselves 
to maintain the purity of doctrine in the Church. Thus it came 
that already the Augsburg Peace of Religion of 1555 took it as an 
established maxim that in the Protestant territories the suspended 
power of the Catholic bishops had passed into the hands of the 
reigning secular power. 

This is the genesis of the so-called sum-episcopate, which has no 
foundation whatever in the creed of the German reformation, and 
still less in the Bible, but which soon was pushed even for Catholics 
to the ill-famed sentence, ‘ Cujus est regio, ejus est religio.’ Accord- 
ingly when the prince changed his creed his subjects were obliged 
to follow him, and were compelled to do so by innumerable violences. 
With a few exceptions, such as in the Duchies of Prussia and Pome- 
rania, where the superintendents exercised the ecclesiastical regi- 
ment, this situation became stationary, and was confirmed by the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, with the sole modification that the 
state of creed in a territory at a given date, called the normal year, 
was adopted as decisive for the future. The princes thus were pre- 
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vented to force their subjects to change their creed if they did so 
themselves ; but, on the other hand, they continued in that case to 
exercise the sum-episcopate over their subjects of a different creed. 
Thus the Brandenburg Electors, having adopted the Calvinistic faith, 
continued to rule their Lutheran subjects as supreme bishops; the 
Elector of Saxony did so even after he had turned Catholic in order 
to win the Polish crown, and likewise the Electors and Kings of 
Hanover, who belonged to the Anglican Church. It cannot be con- 
tested that the Evangelical Church owes much to pious princes; but 
whether a prince or a senate of a free city was really.a ‘pius 
magistratus ’ remained a fortunate accident. 

We may add to the above-quoted views of the two great German 
reformers, that they foresaw with great misgivings the eventuality of 
this development. Melanchthon, complaining of the impossibility of 
maintaining the episcopal power, wrote, ‘I see already what sort of a 
church we are going to have, after the dissolution of all ecclesiastical 
constitution. I foresee for the future a tyranny much more intoler- 
able than the former was.’ And Luther declared, in his rough way, 
‘Satan remains Satan; under the Pope he pushed the Church into 
the State, now he wants to push the State into the Church. We, 
however, will oppose this with the help of God, and manly maintain 
the different competence of each of the two powers.’ That duty, 
as we have seen, was not accomplished by his successors, but his 
principle was undoubtedly the true one. The sum-episcopate was a 
relapse into the antique heathen practice, according to which the 
Imperator was at the same time Pontifex Maximus. The court 
theologians of a later period, who defended it by principle, appealed 
indeed to that example of the Roman Emperors, and particularly to 
that of Constantine, who, though receiving baptism only on his death- 
bed, called himself bishop of the external affairs of the Church, con- 
voked synods, and took it upon himself to decide doctrinal controver- 
sies, such as raging between the adherents of Arius and Athanasius. 

The exercise of the supreme power of the worldly authority 
within the Church was by degrees modified first by the gradual pro- 
gress of religious toleration under the influence of philosophical 
views. Newly established sects such as the Mennonites and the 
Moravian Brothers were allowed to exist. Ifa prince acquired a new 
territory by conquest or inheritance, the creed of his new subjects 
remained unmolested, and Frederic the Great proclaimed that in his 
State everyone might be saved in heaven ‘4 sa fagon.’ On the other 
hand, the natural law, as taught by Grotius, Thomasius, and Wolff, 
led to the negation of the Church as an institution. The Prussian 
Code dissolves it into separate parishes, and treats the pastors, accord- 
ing to Mirabeau’s expression, as ‘ ofticiers de la morale publique.’ 

This view was not shared by King Frederic William the Third, who, 
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being himself a religious man, was strongly opposed to the disorder 
prevailing in the Church during the age of rationalism and the rage for 
enlightenment. He perfectly recognised that the constitution of the 
Evangelical Church wanted a thorough reform, and flatly refused the 
demand for the abolition of its old creeds and replacing them by 
the simple duty of pastors to teach according to the Gospel, because 
such a levelling process would deprive the Protestant Church of its 
individuality as opposed to Catholicism. Nor can the King be blamed 
if, after the territorial reconstruction of Prussia in 1815, he took the 
reform into his own hands; for in the condition of the Church pre- 
vailing at that time there was no other competent authority to do 
so. Moreover, he had the intention of convoking synods in order to 
co-operate in that reform, and the necessary steps for this purpose 
were taken. But, unfortunately, he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
in that time of recrudescent political absolutism, that such synods 
would have a dangerous flavour of parliamentarism, and thus his 
salutary intentions, which, if realised, would undoubtedly have led to 
a satisfactory solution, came to nothing. On the other hand, he had 
the highest idea of his ecclesiastical supremacy, and in order to arrive 
at a constitution of the Church he ventured upon a step which no 
German prince before him had dared to do—viz., changing the 
Evangelical creed by authority. 

Seeing that the differences of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
creed had practically been forgotten by the majority of Protestants, 
he took it upon himself to bring about an official union of both 
Churches by his supreme authority, and to introduce forcibly an 
Agenda giving expression to this union. But it was just this act 
which anew showed what a curse nearly always follows an interference 
of the worldly authority into affairs of conscience. The imposition of 
the Agenda as the obligatory expression of the Evangelical creed 
rekindled the zeal of Lutherans and provoked a resistance which 
the King in vain tried to suppress by measures of force reminding the 
worst times of persecution. 

The western provinces of Westphalia and Rhineland, however, 
enjoyed an anciently established synodal constitution alike for the 
Lutheran and the Reformed creed, and the Evangelical Church of 
these countries, by the reform of that constitution in 1835, acquired 
an independence altogether unknown to the eastern provinces of 
the monarchy, and which went as far as to contest openly the sum- 
episcopate. 

A new era began when Frederic William the Fourth ascended 
the throne ; he had been opposed as Crown Prince to the measures of 
violence of his father, and one of his first acts was to grant full liberty 
to the old Lutherans who had refused to submit to the union. But, 
what was more important, he frankly recognised that the doctrine of 
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the sum-episcopate was abnormal] and untenable—nay, he saw in it the 
cause of the defenceless condition of the German Protestant Church 
against Roman pretensions. In a memorandum of the 25th of 
February, 1845, he said, ‘ The State alone is invoked to help in this 
instance, for it alone has the limbs which are to be used. But this 
is a struggle between fish and bird. Their domains are as different 
as the water and the air, and thus the contest cannot have a definite 
result. The matter would be vastly different if we had a German 
church of the Gospel standing on its own feet, having its own organs, 
and resting no more upon the feet of the State. With all my 
power I am longing for the moment when I may gainsay the 
abomination of the territorial episcopate, as Satan in baptism.’ It 
was unfortunate that the King’s power of realising these excellent 
intentions in the practice did not correspond to his intelligence. 
He was constantly looking for ‘the right hands’ into which he was 
to depose his ecclesiastical supremacy, and he did not find them, 
because he wanted bishops, yet thought himself not entitled to 
institute them by his own authority, and did not know how to pro- 
cure them by another way. Moreover, this idea of re-establishing 
the episcopal office was very unpopular with the Liberals, and thus 
the years where he had free play elapsed without any positive 
result. However, before granting the representative constitution of 
1850, he established the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council as the 
leading authority for the internal affairs of the Evangelical Church, 
which was to remain independent of political fluctuations and the 
change of ministries. 

Art. 15 of the Prussian Constitution of the 21st of January, 
1850, declared: ‘The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as any other religious community, regulate and administer 
independently their affairs.’ The Catholic hierarchy immediately 
availed itself of this article in order to do away with all former 
restrictions imposed by the State, and making themselves com- 
pletely independent ; but nothing was done to free the Evangelical 
Church from the fetters of the State, by which its free movement 
was hindered and the condition remained of which the King himself 
complained—‘ The Evangelical Church does not exist, it is embodied 
in the State.’ 

This was the more regrettable as by the new constitution the 
character of the supreme territorial power was changed. The old 
territorial assemblies, it is true, had in former times interfered in 
ecclesiastical matters; but they stood on the basis of a definite 
religious creed ; no Catholic was allowed to be a member of such 
assemblies in Protestant territories. On the contrary, the Prussian 
Constitution declared the right of voting and to be elected member 
of the Landtag to be independent from any religious creed; a third 
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part of the Lower House were Catholics; Jews and atheists had the 
right of voting and of becoming members. It ought therefore to 
have been declared, at least, that members of the two Houses not 
belonging to the Protestant Church had no right of voting in affairs 
concerning that Church; but this was not done; the Catholics had 
their vote, whenever the Government asked for the increase of the 
salary of a Protestant pastor. 

William the First indeed maintained the true standpoint, when 
in granting at last, in 1876, a presbyterial and synodal constitution to 
the Evangelical Church, he did so by royal authority without con- 
sulting the legislative. But the Progressist party protested against 
this proceeding, and if it was not able to make retrograde that 
measure, still knew to exercise a disturbing influence in its execu- 
tion. The unfortunate Kulturkampf at that time was in its height, 
and its official leader, Minister Falk, depended upon the Liberal 
majority of the House of Deputies for continuing it. Now that 
majority declared it would not consent to the reform of some rela- 
tions of the Protestant Church to the State, which were the neces- 
sary consequence of the new ecclesiastical constitution, unless that 
constitution itself was changed in some essential points according to 
the views of the Liberal party. Dr. Falk consented in order not to 
lose his majority, and the President of the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council, Dr. Hermann, who himself had elaborated the constitution, 
was weak enough to submit to that demand and to spoil his own 
work by changing its very character. First the lay element in the 
synods was raised from one-half of the members to two-thirds, and 
this additional number was to be elected by what was called the 
intelligent element of the great towns, which in fact is indifferent 
in religious matters. But far more important was the change in the 
law of introduction of the constitution. That law of the 3rd of 
June, 1876, increased the dependence of the Protestant Church 
from the State both materially and juridically. In 1810 the 
Government had secularised all the property of both Churches in 
order to meet pressing wants, but had at the same time solemnly 
promised to indemnify them by an ample endowment. This 
promise was executed in 1823 for the Catholic Church, but had 
remained a dead letter for the Evangelical Church for fifty years 
later, and the Government did not, as they ought to have done, think 
of redeeming their pledge at this favourable occasion; to this very 
day the legislative has to vote the budget of the Protestant Church. 

Still more harmful in principle was Art. 13 of the law of the 3rd 
of June, 1876, prescribing that before:a bill carried in a provincial or 
in the general synod may be presented for the King’s sanction, the 
Ministry of State must expressly declare that no objection on account 
of the public weal is to be opposed to the enactment of such bill. 
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Thus the Ministry, placed between the King and the synod, can pre- 
vent purely ecclesiastical measures merely for reasons of political 
opportunity. As an instance we may quote that the superintendents 
of the Evangelical Church were forbidden to issue pastoral letters for 
Sunday repose because the Chancellor is opposed to it. 

William the First was strongly opposed to both these defigurations 
of the constitution ; he only reluctantly yielded when, upon Falk and 
Hermann invoking the aid of the Chancellor, the whole cabinet de- 
clared themselves solidary with Falk. Three years after, Falk and 
Hermann had disappeared; the Kulturkampf, which was the sole 
reason for enacting these most objectionable changes, was abandoned, 
yet those clauses fettering the Evangelical Church subsist to this day. 
Nay, the Government, after having made the largest concessions to 
the Catholic Church, strongly opposed the motion of Baron Hammer- 
stein in the Lower and of Herr von Kleist-Retzow in the Upper House 
(the 15th of May, 1886), to grant a larger measure of liberty and 
independence, and more ample means for satisfying its wants, to the 
Evangelical Church, after having restored more liberty and independ- 
ence to the Catholic Church. 

It was quite conceivable that the Liberals were opposed to that 
motion, although the Protestant Union, representing religious 
Liberalism, had formerly asked for the same independence. The 
meeting of that Union in 1873 demanded, categorically, a larger 
liberty and self-government for the Evangelical Church, doing away 
with all bureaucratic interference of the State. But that declaration 
was forgotten, just as the former Liberal doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State, and, as we have mentioned, the Liberal party 
worked for making the Church still more dependent upon the State. 
The explanation of this contradiction is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the religious Liberalism, notwithstanding its speaking for 
liberty, feels its ecclesiastical impotence because it has no definite 
creed, and because its adherents have no interest in the Church, but 
prefer edifying themselves in the temple of nature—if it does not 
happen to rain, as Dr. Tholuck said. This want of innate religious 
force the Liberals seek to replace by the aid of the State, and it is 
significative that one of its principal leaders, the late Dr. Schenckel, 
called the sum-episcopate ‘a happy inconsequence,’ when the Baden 
Government appointed exclusively Liberal professors of theology at 
the chairs of the Heidelberg University, and thus reduced the 
numbers of students to next to nothing, notwithstanding the grant 
of State stipends. In the same sense Herr von Bennigsen, the 
leader of the Liberal party in the Prussian House of Deputies, re- 
peatedly invoked the help of the Government in order to put down 
the Lutheran orthodoxy in Hanover, not feeling what a testimonium 
paupertatis this included for his adherents, who, not being able to 
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obtain anything by their own force, were crying for the support of 
the State. This party is now opposed to any measure granting a 
larger independence to the Church ; for, although they imposed upon 
the Government the above-mentioned changes of the ecclesiastical 
constitution, the result was that the more orthodox party obtained a 
large majority in the synods. They now oppose Baron Hammer- 
stein’s motion by the spectre of a domineering hierarchy, because 
they are opposed to any church founded upon a definite creed. 

But it is scarcely conceivable that the Government sides with 
them ; the reason may be that they say :—‘ The independence of the 
Roman Catholic Church must be taken as an untoward but stubborn 
fact ; we have made most disagreeable experiences with it. We have 
not been able to overcome its resistance in the Kulturkampf; we 
were consequently obliged to abandon our policy, and now try to win 
that Church by concessions; but we have quite enough with the 
independence of the Catholics, and we do not want to weaken the 
power of the State by establishing another hierarchy. But surely 
such a point of view is as unjust as it is shortsighted; it is unjust, 
for the Evangelical Church, which was not guilty of any encroachment 
upon the civil domain, was subjected to the restrictive provisions of 
the May laws, deemed necessary only against the pretensions of the 
Catholic hierarchy, under the shallow pretext of equality of treatment 
—nay, its dependence from the State was made still more stringent 
still, for the above-mentioned reasons. And now, that struggle 
with the Catholic Church being abandoned, it is refused to liberate 
the Evangelical Church from the fetters formerly imposed upon it, for 
the political reason of securing a majority for continuing the Kultur- 
kampf. Is it not monstrous that the House of Deputies, in which 
the Catholics form a third part, and in which Jews, Pantheists, and 
Materialists are sitting, is entitled to interfere in the affairs of the 
Evangelical Church? If it has been said that Baron Hammerstein’s 
motion is an attack on the Royal sum-episcopate, the obvious answer 
is, that that power to-day is no more exercised by the King, but by 
the Minister of Public Worship, according to political considerations ; 
for as soon as the Ministry according to the law of 1876 declares that 
political interests are opposed to a law passed by the synods, the 
King has no power to confirm it, even if he personally approves of it. 

That resistance, besides being unjust and treating the Protestant 
Church as a lower order, is also impolitic. The independence of the 
Evangelical Church is, as Frederic William the Fourth recognised, 
the condition of its carrying on the struggle against Roman pre- 
tensions successfully. Protestants do not believe as Catholics do in 
a divinely ordained constitution of the Church; but, if we ought 
certainly not to overrate its forms, neither ought we to underrate 
them. According to the laws of human life, every religious principle 
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must be. embodied in definite institutions, and the innate religious 
force can only work itself out if the organs of the community enjoy 
independence. The independence of the Evangelical Church is the 
only counterpoise to that of the Catholic hierarchy ; if the discipline 
of the latter is more stringent, the liberty of discussion in the 
synods is a weight more than equivalent in the other scale. 

The independence of the Evangelical Church is besides necessary, 
because by it alone the Government will be freed from the oblique 
position which it now observes towards the different parties within 
the Church. If the Minister of Public Worship in the new provinces, 
or the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council in the old ones, now deposes or 
inflicts a blame upon a pastor preaching in flat contradiction to the 
creed of the Church, they are accused of intolerance ; if, on the other 
hand, they protect such a pastor, the orthodox party complains of 
latitudinarism destroying the foundations of the Church. Both 
courses are equally inconvenient, for in any of them the Minister 
or the Council take upon themselves to declare that certain doctrines 
are opposed to the creed or not, and thus always incur a certain odium 
with one or the other party, because the Minister and the Council are 
backed by the power of the State. But no one complains of intoler- 
ance if the Moravians, Irvingians, or Baptists depose a bishop in a 
similar case. These religious communities being independent, the 
principle is acknowledged that every union has the right to enforce 
its own statutes. The same would be the case if the Evangelical 
Church was independent; anyone who dislikes its creed or who is 
unable to change it by the legitimate means of persuasion may leave 
it, as no civil disabilities any more accompany the living outside of 
the shadow of any religious community. Thus the independence of 
the Evangelical Church would free the Government from the exercise 
of an odious authority, and give new force to the Church itself. 

Finally the objection is groundless that the Church would not be 
able to bear such independence, and would be split up into parties 
contending with each other. If such were the case the Church would 
not be worthy to exist. History, on the contrary, proves that the 
churches organised without any interference of the State, such as the 
Huguenot Church of France, with its admirable constitution of Beza, 
and the Scotch Presbyterian Church, have displayed the greatest 
vitality. 

The Prussian Evangelical Church has a constitution since 1876. 
In what points it ought to be changed its competent organs must 
decide ; but previously its dependence from the State must be cancelled 
by a comprehensive law, regulating its relations to the Government 
in mixed questions, and securing it a sufficient endowment, as it was 
promised in 1810. 

Three Prussian Kings have deliberately followed the policy to 
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restore to the Evangelical Church its due independence, and unfavour- 
able political circumstances only have prevented them from carrying 
their intentions to full effect. That sovereign who with a wide view 
will recognise the pressing necessity of the intended reform, and at 
the same time will accomplish it by an organic legislation, will by 
such work alone make his name immortal, and will open to his people 
spiritual sources which may lead to a development such as can as 
yet scarcely be foreseen. 


H. GEFFCKEN. 








WITH 
FATHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS. 


THE little steamer ‘ Mokolii’ leaves Honolulu, the capital of the 
Sandwich Islands, on Mondays at five o’clock for Molokai, and I took 
my passage on the 17th of last December and went on board. 

The sunset was orange, with a great purple cloud fringed with 
gold. It faded quickly, and by the time we reached a small pier- 
head outside the town it was dark, and the moon was casting a long 
greenish light across the sea. From the pier came a continuous 
tremolo wail, rather mechanical, but broken by real sobs. I could 
see a little crowd of lepers and lepers’ friends waiting there. ‘O my 
husband!’ cried a poor woman again and again. Thirteen lepers 
got into the boat and were rowed to the steamer. Then we sailed 
away, and gradually the wailing grew fainter and fainter till we 
could hear it no longer. 

These partings for life between the lepers and their families are 
most tragic, but they are inevitable; for whether the disease be 
propagated by heredity or by contagion, the necessity for absolute 
segregation is equally evident, and the Hawaiian Government has 
risen to the emergency—would that our Indian Government with its 
hundred and thirty thousand lepers would do likewise !—and, sparing 
neither labour nor expense, has sought out the cases one by one, and 
provided a home so suitable to their needs, so well ordered, and so 
well supplied, that, strange to say, the difficulty often arises of pre- 
venting healthy people from taking up their abode there. I know 
many sadder places than Molokai, with its soft breezes, its towering 
cliffs, and its sapphire sea. The Hawaiians are a happy, simple, 
generous people, the fit offspring of these sunny windy islands; they 
yield themselves up readily to the emotion of the present whether 
for grief or laughter, and (even with lepers) smiles and play follow 
close behind tears and sorrow. 

Thesleeping accommodation on the ‘ Mokolii’ is necessarily limited, 
but being a foreigner, and therefore a passenger of distinction, a mat- 
tress was spread for me on the little deck. It was very short, and, 
moreover, it was soon invaded from the lower end by two pairs of 
legs—a Chinese pair and a Hawaiian pair. I could not be so 
inhospitable as to complain of their vicinity, and as a lady kindly 
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enlivened the company by continuous guitar music, accompanied by 
her own voice and by as many of the passengers as chose to chime in, I 
relinquished my couch, and, retiring to another part of the vessel, gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of the moonlit precipices and ravines 
of Molokai, which we began to coast about midnight. Very solemn 
and rather terrible they looked. 

The island is long, and shaped like a willow-leaf; it lies in the 
form of a wedge on the Pacific, very low on the south coast, and 
gradually rising to its greatest altitude, from which the descent— 
1,500 feet—to the northern coast is precipitous. Between the base 
of these precipices and the sea lie the two leper villages of Kalawao 
and Kalaupapa. . Not improbably, half the island is sunk in the sea, 
and the villages are in the actual cup of the crater of an immense 
volcano, half of which is submerged. 

The Sandwich Islands are a collection of volcanoes of which the 
fires appear to have died out in southward order. In the largest 
and most southerly island they still rage. Out of its great lake of 
liquid boiling lava the fire-fountains toss themselves high into the 
air, red as blood in daylight, orange at twilight, and yellow as a 
primrose by night—a fearful sight, and approached by three miles of 
searcely less terrible lava, black and glittering, and hardened into 
shapes like gigantic crocodiles and serpents. Sometimes the traveller 
sees that it is red-hot only eight inches below the sole of his foot. 

But in Molokai the slow work of centuries has nearly covered its 
lava with verdure. At dawn we were opposite Kalaupapa. Two 
little spired churches, looking precisely alike, caught my eye first, 
and around them were dotted the white cottages of the lepers, who 
crowded the pier to meet us. But the sea was too rough for us to land. 
The coast is wild,and, as the waves dashed against the rocks, the spray 
rose fifty feet into the air. I never had seen such a splendid surf. 

We went on to Kalawao, but were again disappointed: it was 
too dangerous to land. Finally it was decided to put off a boat for 
a rocky point about a mile and a half distant from the town. Climb- 
ing down this point we saw about twenty lepers, and ‘There is 
Father Damien!’ said our purser; and, slowly moving along the hill- 
side, I saw a dark figure, with a large straw hat. He came rather 
painfully down, and sat near the water-side, and we exchanged 
friendly signals across the waves while my baggage was being got 
out of the hold—a long business; for, owing to the violence of the 
sea, nothing else was to be put on shore. The captain and the 
purser were both much interested in a case of gurjun oil, which I 
was bringing for the lepers’ use, and they spared no trouble in un- 
shipping it. At last all was ready, and we went swinging across 
the waves, and finally chose a fit moment for leaping on shore. 
Father Damien helped me up the rock, and a hearty welcome shone 
from his kindly face. 
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He is now forty-nine years old—a thick-set, strongly-built man, 
with black curly hair, and short beard, turning grey. His face must 
have been rather handsome, with a full, well-curved mouth, and a 
short, straight nose ; but he is now a good deal disfigured by leprosy, 
though not so badly as to make it anything but a pleasure to look at 
his bright, sensible face. His forehead is swollen and ridged, the 
eyebrows are gone, the nose is somewhat sunk, and the ears are 
greatly enlarged. His hands and body also show many signs of the 
disease, but he assured me that he had felt little or no pain since 
he had tried Dr. Goto’s system of hot baths and Japanese medicine. 

I think he had not much faith in the gurjun oil, but at my 
request he began using it, and after a fortnight’s trial the good 
effects became evident to all. His face looked greatly better, his 
sleep became very good instead of very bad, his hands improved, and 
last Sunday he told me that he had been able that morning to sing 
orisons—the first time for months. One is thankful for this relief, 
even if it should be only temporary; but it is impossible not to fear 
that after several years’ progress the disease has already attacked the 
lungs or some other vital organ, and that the remedy comes too late. 

I may mention here that gurjun oil is the produce of a fir-tree 
which grows plentifully in the Andaman Islands. Its efficacy was 
first discovered by Dr. Dougall, and I amassured by Sir Donald Stewart, 
who was then governor of the islands, and who has sent me the official 
medical report, that every single case in the place was cured by it. 
The lepers were convicts, and it was therefore possible to enforce 
four hours a day of rubbing the ointment all over their bodies, and 
the taking of two small doses internally. In some of the cases the 
disease was of many years’ standing, and the state to which it had re- 
duced its victims was indescribably dreadful, yet after eight months 
the sufferers were able to run and to use a heavy pickaxe, and every 
symptom of leprosy had disappeared. 

The oil is brown and sticky in its raw condition, but when mixed 
with three parts of lime-water it makes an ointment as soft and 
smooth as butter. It can be obtained in London. 

The real difficulty in the cure lies in the fact that lepers are too 
inactive and too callous to take the exertion of sufficient rubbing in 
of the oil, and it is difficult both in Hawaii and in India to force 
them to do so. In Molokai there are three Franciscan sisters who 
take charge of the leper girls, and who are now using the oil. I think 
that their quiet systematic endeavours are likely to produce impor- 
tant results, and that children will be more obedient patients than 
adults. 

I had brought with me a large wooden case of presents from 
English friends, and it was unshipped with the gurjun oil. It was 
so large that Father Damien said it would be impossible for his 
lepers either to land it from the boat or to carry it to Kalawao, and 
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that it must be returned to the steamer and landed on some voyage 
when the sea was quieter. But I could not give up the pleasure of his 
enjoyment in its contents, so after some delay it was forced open in 
the boat, and the things were handed out one by one across the waves 
and carried separately by the lepers and our two selves. 

First came an engraving of Mr. Shield’s ‘Good Shepherd,’ from 
Lady Mount Temple ; then a set of large pictures of the Stations of 
the Cross, from the Hon. Maude Stanley; then a magic lantern with 
scriptural slides, then numbers of coloured prints, and finally an 
ariston from Lady Caroline Charteris, which would play about forty 
tunes by simply having its handle turned. Before we had been at 
the settlement half an hour, Father Damien was showing his boys 
how to use it, and I rarely went through Kalawao afterwards without 
hearing the ariston active. 

There were beautiful silver presents from Lady Grosvenor and 
Lady Airlie, and several gifts of money. And, most valuable of all, 
there was a water-colour painting of the Vision of St. Francis by 
Mr. Burne Jones, sent by the painter. This now hangs in Father 
Damien’s little room. 

I did not feel disposed to have my bag carried by a leper, so the 
walk to Kalawao was a tiring one, up and down hill, through a broad 
stream, and then along a beach of great boulders. But the pleasure 
of gradually discovering that Father Damien was a finer man than 
I had even expected made it delightful. And about half way I 
refreshed myself by a bathe in the foam of the waves, which were 
too big to allow of a swim, even if the sharks which infest the place 
had not been a sufficient reason against it. 

The cliffs of Molokai are in many places almost perpendicular, 
and rise to a great height from the water’s edge. They are gener- 
ally in shadow, but the sun almost always casts long rays of light 
through their sundered tops, and I shall always remember these rays 
as a distinguishing mark of the leper towns. The sea foam, too, rises 
up from their bases in a great swirling mist, and makes an enchant- 
ing effect in the mornings. Where the slopes are not precipitous 
the tropical vegetation grows very rank, and not beautiful, I think, 
to eyes that have learned to love the birch, the gorse, and the 
heather. 

The coarse wild ginger with its handsome spikes of flowers grows 
everywhere, and the yellow hibiscus (ugliest of trees), and quantities 
of the Ki-tree, from the root of which is made the intoxicating spirit 
which has done such a disastrous work among the natives. The 
ferns are magnificent. Of birds, the most noticeable that I saw were 
an exquisite little honeybird with a curved beak and plumage like 
scarlet velvet, a big yellow owl which flies about by daylight, a golden 
plover which is very plentiful and very nice to eat, and a beautiful 
long-tailed, snowy-white creature called the bos’un bird, which wheels 
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about the cliff heights. Besides these there are plenty of imported 
mynahs and sparrows. The curious little apteryx is almost extinct. 

Father Damien is building a church with which he incorporates as 
a transept the small building which has hitherto been in use. By the 
side of it grows the palm-tree under which he lived for some weeks 
when he first arrived at the settlement in 1873. It was then a 
miserable place ; the houses were wretched, undrained, and unventi- 
lated, the people were ill-fed, ill-clothed, and worse washed. The 
water supply was very bad. The sufferers were desperate, and often 
lived vicious and lawless lives. Now all these things are changed. 
The cottages built by the Government are neat and convenient, 
raised on trestles so as not to be in contact with the earth. The 
water is brought in pipes from a never-failing supply, and is excellent 
in quality and quantity. There are five churches, there is a large 
general shop, and the faces one sees are nearly always happy faces. 

Of course, I saw cases in the hospitals that were terribly emaciated 
and disfigured, but there is no doubt that the disease has taken a 
milder form than it wore years ago. As a rule, the lepers do not 
suffer severe pain, and the average length of life at Molokai is about 
four years, at the end of which time the disease generally attacks 
some vital organ. Women are less liable to it than men. One 
woman accompanied her husband to Molokai when he became a leper, 
and at his death became the bride of another leper. He died and 
she married another, and another after his demise. So that she has 
lived with four leper husbands, and yet remains healthy. 

Dr. Swift, the resident physician, is kind and diligent, and the 
Government is scrupulous about meeting the wishes of the people in 
all possible ways. 

The children are well cared for in the Kapiolani Home at 
Honolulu if they show no signs of disease, and those in Molokai 
certainly do not lead an unhappy life. 

One sees the people sitting chatting at their cottage doors, 
pounding the taro root, to make it into their favourite food poi, or 
galloping on their little ponies—men and women alike astride— 
between the two villages. And one always receives the ready greet- 
ing and the readier smile. 

It would undoubtedly be a great trial to heart and nerve to live 
at Molokai, as eight noble men and women have elected to do for 
Christ’s sake. I found it very distressing during only fourteen days 
to see none but lepers, and it often came with a specially painful 
shock to find a child of ten with a face that looked as if it might 
belong to a man of fifty. 

But I had gone to Molokai expecting to find it scarcely less 
dreadful than hell itself, and the cheerful people, the lovely land- 
scape, and the comparatively painless life were all surprises. 

God’s care is surely over all His children, and sooner or later the 
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darkest horrors reveal Divine wisdom and love. I was specially 
impressed by a good old blind man in the hospital, who told me that 
he was thankful for the disease, because it had saved him from so 
much evil. 

Father Damien’s little house almost joins the church; he lives. 
upstairs, and his comrade, Father Conradi, a man of considerable 
refinement and of warm affections, lives on the ground floor. They 
take their meals in separate rooms as a precaution against contagion. 
Two laymen, Brother Joseph and Brother James, assist them in 
nursing, teaching, visiting, and other ways, and they are often in 
communication with Kalaupapa, where live and work Father 
Wendolen and three Franciscan sisters. The church at Kalaupapa 
was built partly by Father Damien’s own hands. He is good at 
carpentering and building, and apparently able and ready to work 
at anything as long as it is work. He is specially scrupulous and 
businesslike about accounts and money matters. 

I wished I could have understood the sermon he preached on 
Christmas morning. It was long and animated. In the afternoon 
he was catechising the boys, and he translated for me some of his 
questions and some of their answers, chiefly bearing on the Nativity 
and on the nature of God. 

It has been generally said in England that he is a Jesuit, but 
this is not the case. He belongs to the ‘Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and Mary,’ and is a devout but generous-minded 
Roman Catholic. 

He was, of course, desirous that the English friends whose 
sympathy and affection have helped him should belong to his Church, 
but I was glad to find in conversation with him that it was no part of 
his belief that Protestants must be eternally lost. He and Father 
Conradi talked much to me of the infallible authority of the Church, 
and I felt that if that one enormous dogma could be swallowed, 
nothing else need surely be refused. 

Assent is probably a different thing from conviction, but I tried 
to explain to him that we in England have not the power in us to 
believe that the Roman Church has made no mistakes in her beliefs, 
any more than that she has committed no faults in her practice. 

He spoke of the comfort it gave him to_know that all his fellow- 
priests preached precisely the same doctrine that he preached, while 
we on the other hand would rather have a growing faith on which 
fresh light can be cast and from which old abuses can be de- 
tached than a system of doctrine which has been defined at every 
point for centuries. We do not regard as a desideratum the routine 
which comes of strict orthodoxy, and we owe much of the force of 
our spiritual life to the fact that men who have held strongly the 
primary beliefs as to the difference between right and wrong, the 
goodness and love of the Almighty Father, and His manifestation in 
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Jesus Christ, have freely searched for truth with no haunting fear 
that they must not differ from other good men who have gone 
before them. We are content to believe that perfection of creed 
grows with perfection of practice. 

But, notwithstanding such differences, no sincere man could feel 
a real barrier in intercourse with a man so good as Father Damien, 
and on his side he always showed a true and wholesome charity 
while he dealt with views which he considered erroneous. 

We must all rejoice that the Roman Catholic Church produces such 
saints, and not hesitate to accord them the fellowship, the sympathy, 
and the hearty honest praise which they deserve. 

As I sat in his little verandah making sketches of Father Damien, 
he told me about his early history. He was born on the 3rd of 
January, 1841, near Louvain, in Belgium, where his brother (a priest) 
still lives. His mother,a deeply religious woman, died about two 
years ago, and his father twelve years sooner. On his nineteenth 
birthday his father took him to see his brother, who was preparing 
for the priesthood, and he left him there to dine while he himself 
went on to the neighbouring town. 

Young Joseph (this was his baptismal name) decided that here 
was the opportunity for taking the step which he had long been 
desiring to take, and when his father came back, he told him that 
he wished to return home no more, and that it would be better thus 
to miss the pain of farewell. His father consented unwillingly, but, 
as he was obliged to hurry to the conveyance which was to take him 
home, there was no time for demur, and they parted at the station. 
Afterwards, when all was settled, Joseph revisited his home, and 
received his mother’s approval and blessing. 

His brother was bent on going to the South Seas for mission 
work, and all was arranged; but at the last he was laid low with 
fever, and, to his bitter disappointment, forbidden to go. The im- 
petuous Joseph asked him if it would be a consolation for his brother 
to go instead, and, receiving an affirmative answer, he wrote surrep- 
titiously, offering himself, and begging that he might be sent, 
though his education was not yet finished. The students were not 
allowed to send out letters till they had been submitted to the 
Superior, but Joseph ventured to disobey. 

One day, as he sat at his studies, the Superior came in, and said, 
with a tender reproach, ‘ Oh, you impatient boy! you have written 
this letter, and you are to go.’ 

Joseph jumped up, and ran out, and leaped about like a young 
colt. 

‘Is he crazy?’ said the other students. 

He worked for some years on other islands in the Pacific, and 
finally reached Molokai in 1873, his heart having been stirred by the 
report of the sufferings and darkness of the lepers. 

342 
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When he first put his foot on the island he said to himself, 
‘ Now, Joseph, my boy, this is your life-work.’ 

I did not find one person in the Sandwich Islands who had the 
least doubt as to leprosy being contagious, though it is possible to 
be exposed to the disease for years without contracting it. Father 
Damien told me that he had always expected that he should sooner 
or later become a leper, though exactly how he caught it he does 
not know. But it was not likely that he would escape, as he was 
constantly living in a polluted atmosphere, dressing the sufferers’ 
sores, washing their bodies, visiting their deathbeds, and even 
digging their graves. The sights and smells were very sickening, 
and the moral evil was worse. But he set himself steadily to the 
work of reformation, and a change soon became apparent. The 
Government was generous and wise; the queen and the heir- 
apparent visited the settlement in person; food, dwellings, and 
water were all supplied. 

The Hawaiians are a singularly lovable people, touchingly 
guileless, generous, affectionate, and light-hearted. They bear no 
grudge against the white men, though we have brought them small- 
pox, intoxication, and evil diseases, and though their numbers are 
decreasing so rapidly since our advent as to threaten almost total 
extermination. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that, though the 
Hawaiians have suffered terribly from the godless whalers and 
merchants who have wrought such iniquity in their midst, the 
noble band of Protestant missionaries from Boston who began work- 
ing there sixty years ago have changed their lives from barbarism 
to civilisation and Christianity. Only sixty years ago a native would 
be killed if he allowed even the shadow of his chief to pass over him, 
and a woman would be killed or have her eye gouged out if she atea 
banana. The three wives of the reigning king called on the first 
missionary’s wife soon after her arrival. They came in dripping from 
the sea, with no attempt at robes. One of the princesses wished 
to adopt the missionary’s little boy, but the tempting offer was 
respectfully declined by his mother. The people are passionately 
fond of flowers, and I saw old women of ninety with large wreaths of 
blue flowers and green leaves above their wrinkled faces. 

After living at Molokai for about ten years, Father Damien 
began to suspect that he was a leper. The doctors assured him 
that this was not the case; but anesthesia began in his foot and other 
fatal signs appeared. One day he asked Dr. Arning to give him a 
thorough examination. 

‘I cannot bear to tell you,’ said Dr. Arning, ‘ but what you say is 
true.’ 

‘It is no shock to me,’ said Joseph, ‘for I have long felt sure of 
it.’ 
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And he worked on with the same cheerful, sturdy fortitude, accept- 
ing the will of God with gladness. 

He said to me, ‘I would not be cured if the price of my cure was 
that I must leave the island and give up my work.’ 

A lady wrote to him, ‘ You have given up all earthly things to 
serve God, to help others, and I believe that you must have now that 
joy that nothing can take from you, and a great 1eward hereafter.’ 

‘ Tell her,’ he said, with a quiet smile, ‘ that it is true I do have 
that joy now.’ 

While I sketched him he read his breviary, and at those times, 
and while he was listening to hymn-singing, the expression of his 
face was very sweet and tender. > 

He looked mournfully at my sketches. ‘ Whatan ugly face!’ he 
said ; ‘I did not know the disease had made such progress.’ Looking- 
glasses are not in great request at Molokai. 

I need scarcely say that he gives himself no airs of martyr, saint, 
or hero. A humbler man I neversaw. He smiled modestly and de- 
precatingly when I gave him the Bishop of Peterborough’s message : 
‘He won’t accept the blessing of a heretic bishop, but tell him that 
he has my prayers and ask him to give me his.’ 

‘Does he call himself a-heretic bishop?’ he asked doubtfully, 
and I had to explain that the Bishop had used the term playfully. 
He asked many affectionate questions about Mr. Chapman, who had 
sent him a large sum of money for his work. 

He would never come inside the guest-house where I was staying, 
but sat in the evening on the steps of the verandah and talked on in 
his cheery pleasant simple way. The stars shone over his head and 
all the valleys glimmered in golden moonlight. There is often wild 
weather in Molokai. The cona wind rushes up from the southern 
coast, and reaches with steady force the heights of the island ; then 
it seems staggered at finding the ground suddenly come to an end, 
and descends through the gorges to the leper villages in gusts which, 
though warm, are so violent that one evening our roof was mainly 
torn off, and the rain came pouring through a dozen fissures. The 
china-roses by the balcony were ruthlessly withered and torn to pieces, 
and in a ride from Kalaupapa I was driven in exactly opposite direc- 
tions within a distance of two hundred yards, while the rain in my 
face felt more like gravel than water. This weather sometimes lasts 
for days together, and the wind continues, though the skies may be 
full of starlight or sunshine. 

Generally the weather is what would universally be described as 
lovely ; but Mr. Sproull, the clever young engineer who was busy with 
the water-supply, and my companion at the guest-house, told me that 
the heat and stillness were sometimes so exhausting that every one 
got ‘as limp as a wet collar.’ 

The ground at Molokai is strewn with great black blocks of lava, 
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round which grows a tall delicate grass so closely that one has to be 
careful of pitfalls as one walks. There are not many wild flowers in 
the Sandwich Islands. The lilac major convolvulus, a handsome 
white poppy, the diverse-coloured lantana, and a bright orange- 
blossom with a milky stem are among the principal. On the hills 
grow the crimson-blossomed Lehna, and various pretty berries, 
white, black, purple, yellow, and red—some of them (the ohelo 
especially) excellent to eat. 

Halfway between the two leper towns rises a lowish bill, which is 
found on ascending it to be an extinct volcano with a perfect cup, 
and at the bottom of the cup a hole 130 feet wide which is said to 
be unfathomable. It is nearly full of turbid green water. Half 
skeleton trees grow on its sides, and some big cactuses. The place 
looks like the scene of some weird fairy tale. 

The fathers were on very affectionate, playful terms with the 
lepers. I found Father Conradi one morning making a list of the 
boys’ names, which I think are worth recording with some others 
that I got from Mr. Sproull and Dr. Nicholls. It must be remembered 
that they are boys’ names: Jane Peter, Henry Ann, Sit-in-the-cold, 
The rat-eater, The eyes-of-the-fire, A fall-from-a-horse, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, The-heaven-has-been-talking, Susan, The window, The wan- 
dering ghost, The first nose, The tenth heaven, The dead-house, 
The white bird, The bird-of-water, The river-of-truth, The emetic. 

The lepers sing very nicely. One man had a full sweet baritone, 
and there was a tiny child who made a great effect with a bawling 
metallic voice. A refined-looking woman played the harmonium 
well, with hands that looked as if they must have been disabled. 
She had been a well-known musician in Honolulu. 

I enjoyed their singing the Latin Christmas hymn ‘ Adeste 
fideles.’ But the most: touching thing was the leper song (composed 
by a native poet), a kind of dirge in which they bewailed the misery 
of their lot. 

The last Sunday evening I showed them the magic lantern, and 
Father Damien explained to them the pictures from the life of 
Christ. It was a moving sight to see the poor death-stricken crowd 
listening to the story of His healings, and then of His sufferings, His 
crucifixion, and His resurrection. 

Father Damien told me that there had been beautiful instances 
of true devotion among them. Roman Catholics and Protestants 
are about equally numerous, and both churches were well filled. 
The total number of lepers was a thousand and thirty. I heard good 
accounts of the Protestant native minister who had come to Molokai 
in charge of his leprous wife. I visited him, but we could only 
understand each other through an interpreter. 

The next morning I left the island, for a ship came bringing two 
hundred friends of lepers to spend a few hours at Molokai—a treat 
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generously provided by Mr. Samuel Damon of Honolulu. The scenes 
of meeting and parting were never to be forgotten. When the 
vessel sailed away all the population seemed to have come out to say 
farewell, and there was much wailing and waving of handkerchiefs. 
But what a difference it must. make to the sufferers and to their 
relatives to look forward to such meetings instead of an unbroken 
separation ! 

As our ship weighed anchor the sombre purple cliffs were crowned 
with white clouds. Down their sides leaped the cataracts. The 
little village with its three churches and its white cottages lay at 
their bases. Father Damien stood with his people on the rocks till 
we slowly passed from their sight. The sun was getting low in the 
heavens, the beams of light were slanting down the mountain sides, 
and then I saw the last of Molokai in a golden veil of mist. 


EpWARD CLIFFORD. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


READERS who may be willing to look at this further reply on my part 
to Professor Huxley need not be apprehensive of being entangled in 
any such obscure points of Church history as those with which the 
Professor has found it necessary to perplex them in support of his 
contentions ; still less of being troubled with any personal explana- 
tions. The tone which Professor Huxley has thought fit to adopt, 
not only towards myself, but towards English theologians in general, 
excuses me from taking further notice of any personal considerations 
in the matter. I endeavoured to treat him with the respect due to 
his great scientific position, and he replies by sneering at ‘theo- 
logians who are mere counsel for creeds,’ saying that the serious 
question at issue ‘is whether theological men of science, or theo- 
logical special pleaders, are to have the confidence of the general 
public,’ observing that Holland and Germany are ‘the only two 
countries in which, at the present time, professors of theology are 
to be found whose tenure of their posts does not depend upon the 
results to which their inquiries lead them,’ and thus insinuating that 
English theologians are debarred by selfish interests from candid 
inquiry. I shall presently have something to say onthe grave misre- 
presentation of German theology which these insinuations involve ; 
but for myself and for English theologians I shall not condescend to 
reply to them. I content myself with calling the reader's attention 
to the fact that, in this controversy, it is Professor Huxley who finds 
it requisite for his argument to insinuate that his opponents are 
biassed by sordid motives ; and I shall for the future leave him and 
his sneers out of account, and simply consider his arguments for as 
much, or as little, as they may be worth. For a similar reason I 
shall confine myself as far as possible to the issue which I raised at 
the Church Congress, and for which I then made myself responsible. 
I do not care, nor would it be of any avail, to follow over the wide 
and sacred field of Christian evidences an antagonist who resorts to 
the imputation of mean motives, and who, as I shall show, will not 
face the witnesses to whom he himself appeals. The manner in 
which Professor Huxley has met the particular issue he challenged 
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will be a sufficient illustration to impartial minds of the value which 
is to be attached to any further assaults which he may make upon 
the Christian position. 

Let me then briefly remind the reader of the simple question 
which is at issue between us. What I alleged was that ‘an Agnos- 
ticism which knows nothing of the relation of man to God must not 
only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but must 
deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in which He lived and 
died.’ As evidence of that teaching and of those convictions I 
appealed to three testimonies—the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the story of the Passion—and I urged that whatever 
critical opinion might be held respecting the origin and structure of 
the four Gospels, there could not be any reasonable doubt that those 
testimonies ‘afford a true account of our Lord’s essential belief and 
cardinal teaching.’ In his original reply, instead of meeting this 
appeal to three specific testimonies, Professor Huxley shifted the 
argument to the question of the general credibility of the Gospels, 
and appealed to‘ the main results of Biblical criticism, as they are 
set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Reuss,and Volkmar.’ He re- 
ferred to these supposed ‘results’ in support of his assertion that we 
know ‘ absolutely nothing’ of the authorship or genuineness of the 
four Gospels, and he challenged my reference to Renan as a witness 
to the fact that criticism has established no such results. In answer, 
I quoted passage after passage from Renan and from Reuss showing 
that the results at which they had arrived were directly con- 
tradictory of Professor Huxley’s assertions. How does he meet this 
evidence ? He simply says, in a footnote, ‘for the present I must 
content myself with warning my readers against any reliance upon 
Dr. Wace’s statements as to the results arrived at by modern criti- 
cism. They are as gravely as surprisingly erroneous.’ I might ask 
by what right Professor Huxley thus presumes to pronounce, as it 
were ex cathedra, without adducing any evidence, that the state- 
ments of another writer are ‘ surprisingly erroneous.’ But I in my 
turn content myself with pointing out that, if my quotations from 
Renan and Reuss had been incorrect, he could not only have said so, 
but could have produced the correct quotations. But he does not 
deny, as of course he cannot, that Reuss, for example, really states, 
as the mature result of his investigations, what I quoted from him 
respecting St. Luke’s Gospel—namely, that it was written by St. 
Luke and has reached us in its primitive form, and further, that 
St. Luke used a book written by St. Mark, the disciple of St. Peter, 
and that this book in all probability comprised in its primitive form 
what we read in the present day from Mark i. 21 to xiii. 37. These 
are the results of modern criticism as stated by a biblical critic in 
whom Professor Huxley expressed special confidence. It was not 
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therefore my statements of the results of biblical criticism with 
which Professor Huxley was confronted, but Reuss’s statements ; and 
unless he can show that my quotation was a false one, he ought to 
have had the candour to acknowledge that Reuss, at least, is on these 
vital points dead against him. Instead of any such frank admission, 
he endeavours to explain away the force of his reference to Reuss. 
It may, he says, be well for him 


to observe that approbation of the manner in which a great biblical scholar—for 
instance, Reuss—does his work does not commit me to the adoption of all, or 
indeed of any, of his views; and, further, that the disagreements of a series of in- 
vestigators do not in any way interfere with the fact that each of them has made 
important contributions to the body of truth ultimately established. 


But I beg to observe that Professor Huxley did not appeal to 
Reuss’s methods, but to Reuss’s results.. He said that no retractation 
by M. Renan would sensibly affect ‘the main results of Biblical 
criticism as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, 
and Volkmar.’ I have given him the results as set forth by Reuss 
in Reuss’s own words, and all he has to offer in reply is an ipse dixit 
in a footnote, and an evasion in the text of his article. 

But, as I said, this general discussion respecting the authenticity 
and credibility of the Gospels was an evasion of my argument, which 
rested upon the specific testimony of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the narrative of the Passion; and, accordingly, 
in his present rejoinder Professor Huxley, with much protestation 
that he made no evasion, addresses himself to these three points ; 
and what is his answer? I feel obliged to characterise it as another 
evasion, and in one particular an evasion of a flagrant kind. The main 
point of his argument is that from various circumstances, which I 
will presently notice more particularly, there is much reason to 
doubt whether the Sermon on the Mount was ever actually de- 
livered in the form in which it is recorded in St. Matthew. He 
notices, for instance, the combined similarity and difference between 
St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount and St. Luke’s so-called 
“ Sermon on the Plain,” and then he adds :— 


I thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent students of the Gospels, to 
say nothing of theologians of reputation, knew these things. But how can anyone 
who does know them have the conscience to ask whether there is ‘any reasonable 
doubt ’ that the Sermon on the Mount was preached by Jesus of Nazareth ? 


It is a pity that Professor Huxley seems as incapable of accuracy 
in his quotations of an opponent’s words as in his references to the 
authorities to whom he appeals. I did not ask ‘ whether there 
is any reasonable doubt that the Sermon on the Mount was preached 
by Jesus of Nazareth,’ and I expressly observed, in the article to 
which Professor Huxley is replying, ‘ that Professor Reuss thinks, as 
many good critics have thought, that the Sermon on the Mount 
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combines various distinct utterances of our Lord.’ What I did ask, 
in words which Professor Huxley quotes, and therefore had before 
his eyes, was ‘ whether there is any reasonable doubt that the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teaching.’ That is an absolutely 
distinct question from the one which Professor Huxley dissects, and 
a confusion of the two is peculiarly inexcusable in a person who 
holds that purely human view of the Gospel narratives which he 
represents. If a long report of a speech appears in the Jinves, and a 
shortened report appears in the Standard, everyone knows that we 
are none the less made acquainted—perhaps made still better 
acquainted—with the essential purport and cardinal meaning of the 
speaker. On the supposition, similarly, that St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are simply giving two distinct accounts of the same address, 
with such omissions and variations of order as suited the purposes of 
their respective narratives, we are in at least as good a position for 
knowing what was the main burden of the address as if we had only 
one account; and perhaps in a better position, as we see what were 
the points which both reporters deemed essential. As Professor 
Huxley himself observes, we have reports of speeches in ancient 
historians which are certainly not in the very words of the speakers ; 
yet no one doubts that we know the main purport of the speeches of 
Pericles which Thucydides records. 

This attempt, therefore, to answer my appeal to the substance of 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is a palpable evasion, and 
it is aggravated by the manner in which Professor Huxley quotes a 
high German authority in support of his contention. I am much 
obliged to him for appealing to Holtzmann; for, though Holtzmann’s 
own conclusions respecting the books of the New Testament seem to 
me often extravagantly sceptical and far-fetched, and though I can- 
not, therefore, quite agree with Professor Huxley that his Lehrbuch 
gives ‘a remarkably full and fair account of the present results of 
criticism,’ yet I agree that it gives on the whole a full and fair account of 
the course of criticism and of the opinions of its chief representatives. 
Instead, therefore, of imitating Professor Huxley, and pronouncing an 
ipse dixit as to the state of criticism or the opinions of critics, I am 
very glad to be able to refer to a book of which the authority is 
recognised by him, and which will save both my readers and myself 
from embarking on the wide and waste ocean of the German criticism 
of the last fifty years. ‘ Holtzmann then,’ says Professor Huxley in 
a note on p. 489, ‘ has no doubt that the Sermon on the Mount is a 
compilation, or, as he calls it in his recently published Lehrbuch 
(p. 372), “an artificial mosaic work ”’. Now, let the reader attend to 
what Holtzmann really says in the passage referred to. His words are: 
‘In the so-called Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v.—vii.) we find con- 
structed, on the basis of a real discourse of fundamental significance, 
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a skilfully articulated mosaic work.’' The phrase was not so long a one 
that Professor Huxley need have omitted the important words by 
which those he quotes are qualified. Holtzmann recognises, as will 
be seen, that a real discourse of fundamental significance underlies 
the Sermon on the Mount. That is enough for my purpose ; for no 
reasonable person will suppose that the fundamental significance of 
the real discourse has been entirely obliterated, especially as the main 
purport of the Sermon in St. Luke is of the same character. But 
Professor Huxley must know perfectly well, as everyone else does, 
that he would be maintaining a paradox, in which every critic of 
repute, to say nothing of every man of common sense, would be 
against him, if he were to maintain that the Sermon on the Mount 
does not give a substantially correct idea of our Lord’steaching. But 
to admit this is to admit my point, so he rides off on a side issue 
as to the question of the precise form in which the Sermon was 
delivered. 

I must, however, take some notice of Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment on this irrelevant issue, as it affords a striking illustration of 
that superior method of ratiocination in these matters on which he 
prides himself. I need not trouble the reader much on the ques- 
tions he raises as to the relations of the first three Gospels. Any- 
one who cares to see a full and thorough discussion of that difficult 
question, conducted with a complete knowledge of foreign criti- 
cism on the subject, and at the same time marked by the greatest 
lucidity and interest, may be referred to the admirable Jntroduc- 
tion to the New Testament by Dr. Salmon, who, like Professor 
Huxley, is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and who became eminent 
as one of the first mathematicians of Europe before he became 
similarly eminent as a theologian. I am content here to let Professor 
Huxley’s assumptions pass, as I am only concerned to illustrate 
the fallacious character of the reasoning he founds upon them. 
He tells us, then, that— 


there is now no doubt that the three Synoptic Gospels, so far from being the work 
of three independent writers, are closely interdependent, and that in one of two ways. 
Either all three contain, as their foundation, versions, to a large extent verbally 
identical, of one and the same tradition ; or two of them are thus closely dependent 
on the third ; and the opinion of the majority of the best critics has, of late years, 
more and more converged towards the conviction that our canonical Second Gospel 
(the so-called ‘ Mark's’ Gospel) is that which most closely represents the primitive 
groundwork of the three. That I take to be one of the most valid results of New 
‘Testament criticism, of immeasurably greater importance than the discussion about 
dates and authorship. But if,as I believe to be the case, beyond any rational 
doubt or dispute, the Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the oldest 
tradition, whether written or oral, how comes it that it contains neither the ‘Sermon 





1 «In der sog. Bergpredigt, Mt. 5-7, gibt sich eine, auf Grund einer wirklichen 
Rede von fundamentaler Bedeutung sich erhebende, kunstreich gegliederte Mosaik- 
arbeit.’ 
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on the Mount’ nor the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ those typical embodiments, according to Dr, 
Wace, of the ‘ essential belief and cardinal teaching’ of Jesus ? 


Ihave quoted every word of this passage because I am anxious for 
the reader to estimate the value of Professor Huxley’s own statement 
of his case. It is,as he says, the opinion of many critics of authority 
that a certain fixed tradition, written or oral, was used by the writers 
of the first three Gospels. In the first place, why this should prevent 
those three Gospels from being the work of ‘ three independent writers’ 
I am at a loss to conceive. If Mr. Froude, the late Professor 
Brewer, and the late Mr. Green each use the Rolls Calendars of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, I do not see that this abolishes their indi- 
viduality. Any historian who describes the Peloponnesian War uses 
the memoirs of that war written by Thucydides ; but Bishop Thirlwall 
and Mr. Grote were, I presume, independent writers. But to pass 
to a more important point, that which is assumed is that the alleged 
tradition, written or oral, was the groundwork of our three first 
Gospels, and it is therefore older than they are. Let it be granted, 
for the sake of argument. But how does this prove that the 
tradition in question is ‘the oldest,’ so that anything which was 
not in it is thereby discredited? It was, let us allow, an old 
tradition, used by the writers of the first three Gospels. But how 
does this fact raise the slightest presumption against the proba- 
bility that there were other traditions, equally old, which they 
might use with equal justification so far as their scope required ? 
Professor Huxley alleges, and I do not care to dispute the allegation, 
that the first three Gospels embody a certain record older than 
themselves. But by what right does he ask me to accept this as 
evidence, or as affording even the slightest presumption, that there was 
no other? Between his allegation in one sentence that the Second 
Gospel ‘ most closely represents the primitive groundwork of the 
three,’ and his allegation, in the next sentence but one, that ‘the 
Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the oldest tra- 
dition,’ there is an absolute and palpable non sequitur. It is a mere 
juggle of phrases, and upon this juggle the whole of his subse- 
quent argument on this point depends. St. Mark’s Gospel may very 
well represent the oldest tradition relative to the common matter of 
the three, without, therefore, necessarily representing ‘the oldest 
tradition ’ in sucha sense as to be a touchstone for all other reports of 
our Lord’s life. Professor Huxley must know very well that from the 
time of Schleiermacher many critics have believed in the existence 
of another document containing a collection of our Lord’s discourses. 
Holtzmann concludes (Lehrbuch, p. 376) that ‘ under all the circum- 
stances the hypothesis of two sources offers the most probable solu- 
tion of the Synoptical problem ;’ and it is surely incredible that no 
old traditions of our Lord’s teaching should have existed beyond 
those which ure common to the three Gospels. St. Luke, in fact, 
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in that Preface which Professor Huxley has no hesitation in 
using for his own purposes, says that ‘many had taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us;’ but Professor Huxley asks 
us to assume that none of these recorcs were old, and none 
trustworthy, but that particular one which furnishes a sort of 
skeleton to the first three Gospels. There is no evidence whatever, 
beyond Professor Huxley’s private judgment, for such an assumption. 
Nay, he himself tells us in his note on p. 487 that, according to 
Holtzmann, it is at present a ‘burning question’ among critics 
‘ whether the relatively primitive narration and the root of the other 
Synoptic texts is contained in Matthew or in Mark.’ Yet while his 
own authority tells him that this is a burning question, he treats it as 
settled in favour of St. Mark, ‘ beyond any rational doubt or dispute,’ 
and employs this assumption as sufficiently solid ground on which to 
rest his doubts of the genuineness of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Lord’s Prayer! 

But let us pass to another point in Professor Huxley’s mode of 
argument. Let us grant, again for the sake of argument, his non 
sequitur that the Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative 
of the oldest tradition. ‘How comes it,’ he asks, ‘that it contains 
neither the Sermon on the Mount nor the Lord’s Prayer?’ 
Well, that is a very interesting inquiry, which has, in point of 
fact, often been considered by Christian divines; and various 
answers are conceivable, equally reasonable and sufficient. If 
it was St. Mark’s object to record our Lord’s acts rather than His 
teaching, what right has Professor Huxley, from his purely human 
point of view, to find fault with him? If, from a Christian point of 
view, St. Mark was inspired by a Divine guidance to present the 
most vivid, brief, and effective sketch possible of our Lord’s 
action as a Saviour, and for that purpose to leave to another writer 
the description of our Lord as a Teacher, the phenomenon is not less 
satisfactorily explained. St. Mark, according to that tradition of 
the Church which Professor Huxley believes to be quite worthless, 
but which his authority Holtzmann does not, was in great measure 
the mouthpiece of St. Peter. Now St. Peter is recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, in his address to Cornelius, as summing up our 
Lord’s life in these words: ‘How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all who were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
Him ;’ and this is very much the point of view represented in St. 
Mark’s Gospel. When, in fact, Professor Huxley asks, in the foot- 
note on p. 489, in answer to Holtzmann, who is again unfavourable 
to his views, ‘ what conceivable motive could Mark have for omitting 
it ?’ the answers that arise are innumerable. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, St. Mark was more concerned with acts than words; perhaps 
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he wanted to be brief; perhaps he was writing for persons who wanted 
one kind of record and not another; and, above all, perhaps it was 
not so much a question of ‘omission’ as of selection. It is really 
astonishing that this latter consideration never seems to cross the 
mind of Professor Huxley and writers like him. The Gospels are 
among the briefest biographies in the world. I have sometimes 
thought that there is evidence of something superhuman about 
them in the mere fact that, while human biographers labour through 
volumes in order to give us some idea of their subject, every one of 
the Gospels, occupying no more than a chapter or two in length of 
an ordinary biography, nevertheless gives us an image of our Lord 
sufficiently vivid to have made Him the living companion of all 
subsequent generations. But if ‘the Gospel of Jesus Christ’ was to 
be told within the compass of the sixteen chapters of St. Mark, some 
selection had to be made out of the mass of our Lord’s words and 
deeds as recorded by the tradition of those ‘who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word.’ The very greatness 
and effectiveness of these four Gospels consist in this wonderful 
power of selection, like that by which a great artist depicts a 
character and a figure in half a dozen touches ; and Professor Huxley 
may perhaps, to put the matter on its lowest level, find out a con- 
ceivable motive for St. Mark’s omissions when he can produce such 
an effective narrative as St. Mark’s. As St. John says at the end of 
his Gospel, ‘there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written.’ So 
St. John, like St. Mark, had to make his selection, and selection 
involves omission. 

But, after all, I venture to ask whether anything can be more 
preposterous than this supposition that because a certain tradition is 
the oldest authority, therefore every other authority is discredited ? 
Boswell writes a Life of Johnson ; therefore every record of Johnson’s 
actsor words which is not in Boswell is to be suspected. Carlyle 
writes a Life of Sterling first, and Archdeacon Hare writes one after- 
wards ; therefore nothing in the Archdeacon’s life is to be trusted which 
was not also in Carlyle’s. What seems to me so astonishing about 
Professor Huxley’s articles is not the wildness of their conclusions, 
but the rottenness of their ratiocination. To take another in- 
stance :— 


Luke either knew the collection of loosely connected and aphoristic utterances 
which appear under the name of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ in ‘ Matthew;’ or he 
did not. If he did not, he must have been ignorant of the existence of such a 
document as our canonical ‘ Matthew,’ a fact which does not make for the genuine- 
ness, or the authority of that book. If he did, he has shown that he does not care 
for its authority on a matter of fact of no small importance; and that does not 
permit us to conceive that he believed the first Gospel to be the work of an 
authority to whom he ought to defer, let alone that of an apostolic eyewitness, 
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I pass by the description of the Sermon on the Mount as a 
‘collection of loosely connected utterances,’ though it is a kind of 
begging of a very important question. But supposing St. Luke to 
have been ignorant of the existence of St. Matthew’s Gospel, how 
does this reflect on the genuineness of that book unless we know, as 
no one does, that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written before St. Luke’s, 
and sufficiently long before it to have become known to him? Or, if 
he did know it, where is the disrespect to its authority in his having 
given for his own purposes an abridgment of that which St. Matthew 
gave more fully? Professor Huxley might almost seem dominated 
by the mechanical theory of inspiration which he denounces in his 
antagonists. He writes asif there were something absolutely sacred, 
neither to be altered nor added to, in the mere words of some old 
authority of which he conceives himself to be in possession. Dr. 
Abbott, with admirable labour, has had printed for him, in clear 
type, the words or bits of words which are common to the first three 
Gospels, and he seems immediately to adopt the anathema of the 
book of Revelation, and to proclaim to every man, evangelists and 
apostles included, ‘if any man shall add unto these things . . . and 
if any man shall take away from the words’ of this ‘ common tradi- 
tion’ of Dr. Abbott, he shall be forthwith scientifically excommuni- 
cated. I venture to submit, as a mere matter of common sense, that 
if three persons used one document, it is the height of rashness to 
conclude that it contained nothing but what they all three quote ; 
that it is not only possible but probable that, while certain parts 
were used by all, each may have used some parts as suitable to his 
own purpose which the others did not find suitable to theirs; and 
lastly, that the fact of there having been one such document in 
existence is so far from being evidence that there were no others, 
that it even creates some presumption that there were. In short, 
I must beg leave to represent, not so much that Professor Huxley’s 
conclusions are wrong, but that there is absolutely no validity in the 
reasoning by which he endeavours to support them. It is not, in 
fact, reasoning at all, but mere presumption and guesswork, incon- 
sistent, moreover, with all experience and common sense. 

Of course, if Professor Huxley’s quibbles against the Sermon on 
the Mount go to pieces, so do his cavils at the authenticity of the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and, indeed, on these two points I venture to think 
that the case for which I was contending is carried by the mere fact 
that it seems necessary to Professor Huxley’s position to dispute 
them. If he cannot maintain his ground without pushing his 
agnosticism to such a length as to deny the substantial genuineness 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, I think he will 
be found to have allowed enough to satisfy reasonable men that 
his case must be a bad one. I shall not, therefore, waste more time 
on these points, as I must say something on his strange treatment 
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of the third point in the evangelical records to which I referred, the 
story of the Passion. It is really difficult to take seriously what he 
says on this subject. He says: 


I am not quite sure what Dr. Wace means by this—I am not aware that anyone 
(with the exception of certain ancient heretics) has propounded doubts as to the 
reality of the Crucifixion ; and certainly I have no inclination to argue about the 
precise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story of suffering and wrong. 
But if Dr. Wace means, as I suppose he does, that that which, according to the 
orthodox view, happened after the Crucifixion, and which is, in a dogmatic sense, 
the most important part of the story, is founded on solid historical proofs, I must 
beg leave to express a diametrically opposite conviction. 


Professor Huxley is not quite sure what I mean by the story. of 
the Passion, but supposes I mean the story of the Resurrection! It 
is barely credible that he can have supposed anything of the 
kind; but by this gratuitous supposition he has again evaded the 
issue I proposed to him, and has shifted the argument to another 
topic which, however important in itself, is entirely irrelevant to the 
particular point in question. If he really supposed that when I said 
the Passion I meant the Resurrection, it is only another proof of his 
incapacity for strict argument, at least on these subjects. I not only 
used the expression ‘the story of the Passion,’ but I explicitly 
stated in my reply to him for what purpose I appealed to it. I 
said that ‘that story involves the most solemn attestation, again 
and again, of truths of which an Agnostic coolly says he knows 
nothing ;’ and I mentioned particularly our Lord’s final utterance, 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,’ as conveying our 
Lord’s attestation in His death agony to His relation to God as His 
Father. That exclamation is recorded by St. Luke; but let me 
remind the reader of what is recorded by St. Mark, upon whom 
Professor Huxley mainly relies. There we have the account of the 
Agony in Gethsemane and of our Lord’s Prayer to His Father; we 
have the solemn challenge of the High Priest, ‘ Art Thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ?’ and our Lord’s reply, ‘I am; and ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven,’ with His immediate condemnation, on 
the ground that in this statement He had spoken blasphemy. 
On the Cross, moreover, St. Mark records His affecting appeal to 
His Father, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ 
All this solemn evidence Professor Huxley puts aside with the mere 
passing observation that he has ‘no inclination to argue about the 
precise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story of suffering 
and wrong.’ But these prayers and declarations of our Lord are not 
mere details ; they are of the very essence of the story of the Passion ; 
and whether Professor Huxley is inclined to argue about them or not, 
he will find that all serious people will be influenced by them to the 
end of time, unless they can be shown to be unhistorical. 

VoL. XXV.—No. 147. 3B 
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At all events, by refusing to consider their import, Professor 
Huxley has again, in the most flagrant manner, evaded my challenge. 
I not only mentioned specifically ‘the story of the Passion,’ but I 
explained what I meant by it; and Professor Huxley asks us to 
believe that he does not understand what I referred to; he refuses 
to face that story; and he raises an irrelevant issue about the 
Resurrection. It is irrelevant, because the point specifically at issue 
between us is not the truth of the Christian creed, but the meaning 
of Agnosticism, and the responsibilities which Agnosticism involves. 
I say that whether Agnosticism be justifiable or not, it involves a 
denial of the beliefs in which Jesus lived and died. It would equally 
involve a denial of them had He never risen ; and if Professor Huxley 
really thinks, therefore, that a denial of the Resurrection affects the 
evidence afforded by the Passion, he must be incapable of distin- 
guishing between two successive and entirely distinct occurrences. 

But the manner in which Professor Huxley has treated this 
irrelevant issue deserves perhaps a few words, for it is another 
characteristic specimen of his mode of argument. I note, by the way, 
that, after referring to ‘ the facts of the case as stated by the oldest 
extant narrative of them ’—he means the story in St. Mark, though 
this is not a part of that common tradition of the three Gospels on 
which he relies ; for, as he observes, the accounts in St. Matthew and 


St. Luke present marked variations from it—he adds : 


I do not see why anyone should have a word to say against the inherent pro- 
bability of that narrative; and for my part, I am quite ready to accept it as an his- 
torical fact, that so much and no more is positively known of the end of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


We have, then, the important admission that Professor Huxley 
has not a word to say against the historic credibility of the narrative 
in the 15th chapter of St. Mark, and accordingly he proceeds to quote 
its statements for the purpose of his argument. That argument, in 
brief, is that our Lord might very well have survived His crucifixion, 
have been removed still living to the tomb, have been taken out of it 
on the Friday or Saturday night by Joseph of Arimathza, and have re- 
covered and found His way to Galilee. So much Professor Huxley is 
prepared to believe, and he asks ‘on what grounds can a reasonable 
man be asked to believe any more ?’ But a prior question is on what 
grounds can a reasonable man be asked to believe as much as this ? 
In the first place, if St. Mark’s narrative is to be the basis of dis- 
cussion, why does Professor Huxley leave out of account the scourging, 
with the indication of weakness in our Lord’s inability to bear His 
cross, and treat Him as exposed to crucifixion in the condition 
simply of ‘temperate, strong men, such as the ordinary Galilean 
peasants were’? In the next place, I am informed by good medical 
authority that he is quite mistaken in saying that ‘no serious 
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physical symptoms need at once arise from the wounds made by 
the nails in the hands and feet,’ and that, on the contrary, very 
grave symptoms would ordinarily arise in the course of no long time 
from such severe wounds, left to fester, with the nails in them, for 
six hours. In the third place, Professor Huxley takes no account of 
the piercing of our Lord’s side, and of the appearance of blood and 
water from the wound, which is solemnly attested by one witness. 
It is true that incident is not recorded by St. Mark; but Professor 
Huxley must disprove the witness before he can leave it out of 
account. But, lastly, if Professor Huxley’s account of the matter 
be true, the first preaching of the Church must have been founded 
on a deliberate fraud, of which some at least of our Lord’s .most 
intimate friends were guilty, or to which they were accessory ; and 
I thought that supposition was practically out of account among 
reasonable men. Professor Huxley argues as if he had only to 
deal with the further evidence of St. Paul. That, indeed, is evidence 
of a far more momentous nature than he recognises ; but it is by no 
means the most important. It is beyond question that the Christian 
society, from the earliest moment of its existence, believed in our 
Lord’s resurrection. Baur frankly says that there is no doubt about 
the Church having been founded on this belief, though he cannot ex- 
plain how the belief arose. If the resurrecticn be a fact, the belief is 
explained ; but it is certainly not explained by the supposition of a 
fraud on the part of Joseph of Arimathza. As to Professor Huxley’s 
assertion that the accounts in the three Gospels are ‘ hopelessly dis- 
crepant,’ it is easily made and as easily denied; but it is out of all 
reason that Professor Huxley’s bare assertion on such a point should 
outweigh the opinions of some of the most learned judges of evi- 
dence, who have thought no such thing. It would be absurd to 
attempt to discuss that momentous story as a side issue in a review. 
It is enough to have pointed out that Professor Huxley discusses it 
without even taking into account the statements of the very narrative 
on which he relies. The manner in which he sets aside St. Paul is 
equally reckless :— 


According to his own showing, Paul, in the vigour of his manhood, with every 
means of becoming acquainted, at first hand, with the evidence of eyewitnesses, not 
merely refused to credit them, but ‘ persecuted the Church of God and made havoc 
of it.’ . . . Yet this strange man, because he has a vision one day, at once, and with 
equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. 


‘A vision’! The whole question is, what vision? How can Pro- 
fessor Huxley be sure that no vision could be of such a nature as to 
justify a man in acting on it? If, as weare told, our Lord personally 
appeared to St. Paul, spoke to him, and gave him specific commands, 
was he to disbelieve his own eyes and ears, as well as his own con- 
science, and go up to Jerusalem to cross-examine Peter and John and 
3B2 
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James? If the vision was a real one, he was at once under orders, 
and had to obey our Lord’s injunctions. It is, to say the least, rash, 
if not presumptuous, for Professor Huxley to declare that such a 
vision as St. Paul had would not have convinced him ; and at all events 
the question is not disposed of by calling the manifestation ‘ a vision.’ 
Two things are certain about St. Paul. One is that he was in the con- 
fidence of the Pharisees, and was their trusted agent in persecuting 
the Christians ; and the other is that he was afterwards in the con- 
fidence of the Apostles, and knew all their side of the case. He holds, 
therefore, the unique position of having had equal access to all that 
would be alleged on both sides; and the result is that, being fully 
acquainted with all that the Pharisees could urge against the resur- 
rection, he, nevertheless, gave up his whole life to attesting its truth, 
and threw in his lot, at the cost of martyrdom, with those whom he 
had formerly persecuted. Professor Huxley reminds us that he did 
all this in the full vigour of manhood, and in spite of strong, and even 
violent, prejudices. This is not a witness to be put aside in Professor 
Huxley’s offhand manner. 

But the strangest part of Professor Huxley’s article remains to be 
noticed ; and so far as the main point at issue between us is concerned, 
I need hardly have noticed anything else. He proceeds to a long 
and intricate discussion, quite needless, as I think, for his main 
object, respecting the relations between the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, first in the time of Justin Martyr, 
and then of St. Paul. Into this discussion, in the course of which 
he makes assumptions which, as Holtzmann will tell him, are as 
much questioned by the German criticism on which he relies as by 
English theologians, it is unnecessary for me to follow him. The 
object of it is to establish a conclusion, which is all with which I am 
concerned. That conclusion (p. 501) is that, ‘if the primitive Naza- 
renes of whom the Acts speak were orthodox Jews, what sort of pro- 
bability can there be that Jesus was anything else?’ But what 
more is necessary for the purpose of my argument? Tosay, indeed, 
that this @ priori probability places us ‘in a position to form a safe 
judgment of the limits within which the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth must have been confined,’ is to beg a great question, 
for it assumes that our Lord could not have transcended those 
limits unless His disciples transcended them simultaneously with 
Him. But if our Lord’s beliefs were those of an orthodox Jew, 
we certainly know enough of them to be quite sure that they 
involved a denial of Professor Huxley’s Agnosticism. An orthodox 
Jew certainly believed in God; and in his responsibility to God ; 
and in a Divine Revelation and a Divine Law. It is, says Pro- 
fessor Huxley, ‘extremely probable’ that He appealed ‘to those 
noble conceptions of religion which constituted the pith and kernel of 
the teaching of the great prophets of His nation seven hundred years 
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earlier.’ But, if so, His first principles involved the assertion of reli- 
gious realities which an Agnostic refuses to acknowledge. Professor 
Huxley has, in fact, dragged his readers through this thorny question 
of Jewish and Gentile Christianity in order to establish, at the end of 
it, and as it seems quite unconsciously, an essential part of the very 
allegation which I originally made. I said that a person who ‘ knows 
nothing’ of God asserts the belief of Jesus of Nazareth to have been 
unfounded, repudiates His example, and denies His authority. 
Professor Huxley, in order to answer this contention, offers to prove 
with great elaboration that Jesus was an orthodox Jew, and conse- 
quently that His belief did involve what an Agnostic rejects. How 
much beyond these elementary truths Jesus taught is a further and a 
distinct question. What I was concerned to maintain is, that a man 
cannot be an Agnostic with respect to even the elementary truths 
of religion without rejecting the example and authority of Jesus 
Christ ; and Professor Huxley, though he still endeavours to avoid 
facing the fact, has established it by a roundabout method of his 
own. 

I suppose I must also reply to Professor Huxley’s further chal- 
lenge respecting my belief in the story of the Gadarene swine, 
though the difficulty of which he makes so much seems to me too 
trivial to deserve serious notice. He says ‘there are two stories, one 
in “ Mark” and “ Luke,” and the other in “ Matthew.” In the 
former there is one possessed man, in the latter there are two,’ and 
he asks me which I believe? My answer is that I believe both, 
and that the supposition of there being any inconsistency between 
them can only arise on that mechanical view of inspiration from 
which Professor Huxley seems unable to shake himself free. Cer- 
tainly ‘the most unabashed of reconcilers cannot well say that one 
man is the same as two, or two as one;’ but no one need be 
abashed to say that the greater number includes the less, and 
that if two men met our Lord, one certainly did. If I go into 
the operating theatre of King’s College Hospital, and see an 
eminent surgeon perform a new or rare operation on one or two 
patients, and if I tell a friend afterwards that I saw the surgeon 
perform such and such an operation on a patient, will he feel in 
any perplexity if he meets another spectator half an hour after- 
wards who says he saw the operation performed on two patients ? 
All that I should have been thinking of was the nature of the 
operation, which is as well described by reference to one patient as to 
half a dozen; and similarly St. Mark and St. Luke may have thought 
that the only important point was the nature of the miracle itself, 
and not the number of possessed men who were the subjects of it. It 
is quite unnecessary, therefore, for me to consider all the elaborate 
dilemmas in which Professor Huxley would entangle me respecting 
the relative authority of the first three Gospels. As two includes 
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one, and as both witnesses are in my judgment equally to be trusted, 
I adopt the supposition which includes the statements of both. It 
is a pure assumption that inspiration requires verbal accuracy in the 
reporting of every detail, and an assumption quite inconsistent with 
our usual tests of truth. Just as no miracle has saved the texts of 
the Scriptures from corruption in secondary points, so no miracle has 
been wrought to exclude the ordinary variations of truthful reporters 
in the Gospel narratives. But a miracle, in my belief, has been 
wrought, in inspiring four men to give, within the compass of their 
brief narratives, such a picture of the life and work and teaching, 
of the death and resurrection, of the Son of Man as to illuminate 
all human existence for the future, and to enable men ‘to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, and believing to have life through His 
name.’ 

It is with different feelings from those which Professor Huxley 
provokes that I turn for a while to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s article on 
‘The New Reformation.’ Since he adopts that article as a sufficient 
confutation of mine, I feel obliged to notice it, though I am sorry to 
appear in any position of antagonism to its author. Apart from other 
considerations, I am under much obligation to Mrs. Ward for the 
valuable series of articles which she contributed to the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography under my editorship, upon the obscure but 
interesting history of the Gothsin Spain. I trust that, in her account 
of the effect upon Robert Elsmere and Merriman of absorption in that 
barbarian scene, she is not describing her own experience and the 
source of her own aberrations. But I feel especially bound to treat 
her argument with consideration, and to waive any opposition which 
can be avoided. I am sorry that she too questions the possibility in 
this country of ‘a scientific, that is to say, an unprejudiced, an un- 
biassed study of theology, under present conditions,’ and I should 
have hoped that she would have had too much confidence in her 
colleagues in the important work to which I refer than to cast this 
slur upon them. Their labours have, in fact, been received with 
sufficient appreciation by German scholars of all schools to render 
their vindication unnecessary; and if Professor Huxley can extend 
his study of German theological literature much beyond Zeller’s Vor- 
trdge of ‘a quarter of a century ago’ or Ritschl’s writings of ‘nearly 
forty years ago,’ he will not find himself countenanced by Church 
historians in Germany in his contempt for the recent contributions 
of English scholars to Early Church History. However, it is the 
more easy for me to waive all differences of this nature with Mrs. 
Ward because it is unnecessary for me to look beyond her article for 
its own refutation. Her main contention, or that at least for which 
Professor Huxley appeals to her, seems to be that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the rationalistic movement of Germany has been defeated 
in the sphere of New Testament criticism, and she selects more 
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particularly for her protest a recent statement in the Quarterly 
Review that this criticism, and particularly the movement led by 
Baur, is ‘an attack which has failed.’ The Quarterly Reviewer may 
be left to take care of himself; but I would only ask what is the 
evidence which Mrs. Ward adduces to the contrary? It may be 
summed up in two words—a prophecy and a romance. She does not 
adduce any evidence that the Tiibingen school, which is the one we 
are chiefly concerned with, did not fail to establish its specific con- 
tentions; on the contrary, she says (p. 472) that ‘ history protested,’ 
and she goes on to prophesy the success of other speculations which 
arose from that protest ; concluding with an imaginary sketch, like 
that with which Robert Elsmere ends, of a ‘new Reformation pre- 
paring, struggling into utterance and being, all around us.’ ‘It is 
close upon us—it is prepared by all the forces of history and mind— 
its rise sooner or later is inevitable.’ This is prophecy, but it is not 
argument ; and a little attention to Mrs. Ward’s own statements 
will exhibit a very different picture. The Christian representative 
in her dialogue exclaims : 


What is the whole history of German criticism but a series of brilliant failures, 
from Strauss downwards? One theorist follows another—now Mark is uppermost as 
the Ur-Evangelist, now Matthew—now the Synoptics are sacrificed to St. John, now 
St. John to the Synoptics. Baur relegates one after another of the Epistles to the 
second century because his theory cannot do with them in the first. Harnack tells 
you that Baur’s theory is all wrong, and that Thessalonians and Philippians 
must go back again. Volkmar sweeps together Gospels and Epistles in a heap 
towards the middle of the second century as the earliest date for almost all of 
them; and Dr. Abbot, who, as we are told, has absorbed all the learning of the 
Germans, puts Mark before 70 a.p., Matthew just about 70 a.p., and Luke about 
80 a.D.; Strauss’s mythical theory is dead and buried by common consent; Baur’s 
tendency theory is much the same; Renan will have none of the Tiibingen school ; 
Volkmar is already antiquated ; and Pfleiderer’s fancies are now in the order of 


the day. 


A better statement could hardly be wanted of what is meant by 
an attack having failed, and now let the reader observe how Merri- 
man in the dialogue meets it. Does he deny any of those allega- 
tions? Not one. ‘ Very well,’ he says, ‘let us leave the matter 
there for the present. Suppose we go to the Old Testament ;’ and 
then he proceeds to dwell on the concessions made to the newest 
critical school of Germany by a few distinguished English divines at 
the last Church Congress. I must, indeed, dispute her representa- 
tion of that rather one-sided debate as amounting to ‘a collapse of 
English orthodoxy,’ or as justifying her statement that ‘the Church 
of England practically gives its verdict’ in favour, for instance, of 
the School which regards the Pentateuch or the Hexateuch as ‘the 
peculiar product of that Jewish religious movement which, begin- 
ning with Josiah,. . . yields its final fruits long after the exile.’ 
Not only has the Church of England given no such verdict, but 
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German criticism has as yet given no such verdict. For example, 
in the Introduction to the Old Testament by one of the first Hebrew 
scholars of Germany, Professor Hermann Strack, contained in the 
valuable Handbook of the Theological Sciences, edited, with the as- 
sistance of several distinguished scholars, by Professor Zéchler, I find 
at p. 215 of the third edition, published this year, the following brief 
summary of what, in Dr. Strack’s opinion, is the result of the con- 
troversy so far : 


The future results of further labours in the field of Pentateuch criticism cannot, 
of course, be predicted in particulars. But, in spite of the great assent which the 
view of Graf and Wellhausen at present enjoys, we are nevertheless convinced that 
it will not permanently lead to any essential alteration in the conception which has 
hitherto prevailed of the history of Israel, and in particular of the work of Moses. 
On the other hand, one result will certainly remain, that the Pentateuch was not 
composed by Moses himself, but was compiled by later editors from various 
original sources. .. . But the very variety of these sources may be applied in favour 
of the credibility of the Pentateuch. 


In other words, it may be said that Dr. Strack regards it as 
established that ‘The Law of Moses’ is a title of the same 
character as ‘The Psalms of David,’ the whole collection being 
denominated from its principal author. But he is convinced that 
the general conclusions of the prevalent school of Old Testament 
criticism, which involve an entire subversion of our present concep- 
tions of Old Testament history, will not be maintained. In the face 
of this opinion, it does not seem presumptuous to express an appre- 
hension that the younger school of Hebrew scholars in England, of 
whose concessions Mrs. Ward makes so much, have gone too far and 
too fast ; and, at all events, it is clear from what Dr. Strack says—and 
I might quote also Delitzsch and Dillmann—that it is much too soon 
to assume that the school of whose conquests Mrs. Ward boasts is 
supreme. But, even supposing it were, what has this to do with the 
admitted and undoubted failures on the other side, in the field of 
New Testament criticism ? If it be the fact, as Mrs. Ward does not 
deny, that not only Strauss’s but Baur’s theories and conclusions 
are now rejected; if it has been proved that Baur was entirely wrong 
in supposing the greater part of the New Testament books were late 
productions, written with a controversial purpose, what is the use of 
appealing to the alleged success of the German critics in another 
field? If Baur is confuted, he is confuted, and there is an end of 
his theories; though he may have been useful, as rash theorisers 
have often been, in stimulating investigation. In the same valuable 
Handbook of Dr. Zéckler’s, already quoted, I find, under the History 
of the Science of Introduction to the New Testament, the heading 
(p. 15, vol. i. pt. 2), ‘ Result of the controversy and end of the 
Tiibingen school.’ 
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The Tiibingen school (the writer concludes, p. 20) could not but fall as soon as its 
assumptions were recognised and given up. As Hilgenfeld confesses, ‘it went to 
an unjustifiable length, and inflicted too deep wounds on the Christian faith... . 
No enduring results in matters of substance have been produced by it.’ 


Such is the judgment of an authoritative German Handbook on 
the writer to whom, in Merriman’s opinion, ‘we owe all that we 
really know at the present moment about the New Testament,’ as 
though the Christian thought and life of eighteen hundred years had 
produced no knowledge on that subject ! 

In fact, Mrs. Ward’s comparison seems to me to point in exactly 
the opposite direction. 


I say to myself (says her spokesman, p. 466) it has taken some thirty years for 
German critical science to conquer English opinion in the matter of the Old Testa- 
ment. . . . How much longer will it take before we feel the victory of the same 
science . . . with regard to the history of Christian origins ? 


Remembering that the main movement of New Testament criticism 
in Germany dates not thirty, but more than fifty years back, and 
that thirty years ago Baur’s school enjoyed the same applause in 
Germany as that of Wellhausen does now, does it not seem more in 
conformity with experience and with probability to anticipate that, 
as the Germans themselves, with longer experience, find they had 
been too hasty in following Baur, so with an equally long experience 
they may find they have been similarly too hasty in accepting Well- 
hausen? The fever of revolutionary criticism on the New Testament 
was at its height after thirty years, and the science has subsided into 
comparative health after twenty more. The fever of the revolutionary 
criticism of the Old Testament is now at its height, but the parallel 
suggests a similar return to a more sober and common-sense state of 
mind. The most famous name, in short, of German New Testament 
criticism is now associated with exploded theories ; and we are asked 
to shut our eyes to this undoubted fact because Mrs. Ward prophe- 
sies a different fate for the name now most famous in Old Testa- 
ment criticism. I prefer the evidence of established fact to that of 
romantic prophecy. 

But these observations suggest another consideration, which has a 
very important bearing on that general disparagement of English 
theology and theologians which Professor Huxley expresses so 
offensively, and which Mrs. Ward encourages. She and Professor 
Huxley talk as if German theology were all rationalistic and English 
theology alone conservative. Professor Huxley invites his readers to 
study in Mrs. Ward’s article 


the results of critical investigation as it is carried out among those theologians who 
are men of science and not mere counsel for creeds ; 
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and he appeals to 


the works of scholars and theologians of the highest repute in the only two coun- 
tries, Holland and Germany, in which, at the present time, professors of theology 
are to be found, whose tenure of their posts does not depend upon the results to 
which their inquiries lead them. 


Well, passing over the insult to theologians in.all other countries, what 
is the gonsequence of this freedom in Germany itseif? Is it seen 
that all learned and distinguished theologians in that country are of 
the opinions of Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward? The quotations 
I have given will serve to illustrate the fact that the exact contrary 
is the case. If anyone wants vigorous, learned, and satisfactory 
answers to Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward, Germany is the best 
place to which he can go for them. The professors and theologians 
of Germany who adhere substantially to the old Christian faith are 
at least as numerous, as distinguished, as learned, as laborious, as those 
who adhere to sceptical opinions. What is, by general consent, the 
most valuable and comprehensive work on Christian theology and 
Church history which the last two generations of German divines 
have produced? Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, of which the second edition, in eighteen large 
volumes, was completed about a year ago. But it is edited and 
written in harmony with the general belief of Protestant Christians. 
Who have done the chief exegetical work of the last two genera- 
tions? On the rationalistic side, though not exclusively so, is the 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch, in which, however, at the 
present time, Dillmann represents an opposition to the view of 
Wellhausen respecting the Pentateuch; but on the other side we 
have Meyer on the New Testament—almost the standard work on 
the subject—Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament and a 
great part of the New, Lange’s immense Bibelwerk, and the 
valuable Kurzgefasster Kommentar on the whole Scripture, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha, now in course of publication under the 
editorship of Professors Strack and Zéckler. The Germans have more 
time for theoretical investigations than English theologians, who 
generally have a great deal of practical work to do; and German 
professors, in their numerous universities, in great measure live by 
them. But it was by German theologians that Baur was refuted ; 
it is hy German Hebraists like Strack that Wellhausen and Kuenen 
are now being best resisted. When Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward 
would leave an impression that, because German theological chairs 
are not shackled by articles like our own, therefore the best German 
thought and criticism is on the rationalistic side, they are conveying 
an entirely prejudiced representation of the facts. The effect of the 
German system is to make everything an open question ; as though 
there were no such thing as a settled system of the spiritual universe, 
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and no established facts in Christian history ; and thus to enable any 
man of great ability with a sceptical turn to unsettle a generation 
and leave the edifice of belief to be built up again. But the edifice 
as built up again, and Germans take as large a part in rebuilding it 
as in undermining it. Because Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward 
can quote great German names on one side, let it not be forgotten 
that just as able German names can be quoted on the other side. 
Take, for instance, Harnack, to whom Mrs. Ward appeals, and whose 
History of Dogmas Professor Huxley quotes. Harnack himself, in 
reviewing the history of his science, pays an honourable tribute to 
the late eminent divine Thomasius, whose History of Dogmas has 
just been republished after his death, and who wrote in the devoutest 
spirit of the Lutheran communion. Of course Harnack regards his 
point of view as narrow and unsatisfactory ; but he adds that ‘ equally 
great are the valuable qualities of this work in particular, in regard 
of its exemplarily clear exposition, its eminent learning, and the 
author’s living comprehension of religious problems.’ A man who 
studies the History of Christian Theology in Harnack without 
reference to Thomasius will do no justice to his subject. 

But, says Mrs. Ward, there is no real historical apprehension in the 
orthodox writers, whether of Germany or England, and the whole 
problem is one of ‘ historical translation.’ Every statement, every 
apparent miracle, everything different from daily experience, must 
be translated into the language of that experience, or else we have 
not got real history. But this, it will be observed, under an inge- 
nious disguise, is only the old method of assuming that nothing really 
miraculous can have happened, and that therefore everything which 
seems supernatural must be explained away into the natural. In 
other words, it is once more begging the whole question at issue. 
Mrs. Ward accuses orthodox writers of this fallacy; but it is really 
her own. Merriman is represented as saying that he learnt from his 
Oxford teachers that 


it was imperatively right to endeavour to disentangle miracle from history, 
the marvellous from the real, in a document of the fourth, or third, or second 
century; ... but the contents of the New Testament, however marvellous and 
however apparently akin to what surrounds them on either side, were to be treated 
from an entirely different point of view. In the one case there must be a desire 
on the part of the historian to discover the historical under the miraculous, . . . 
in the other case there must be a desire, a strong ‘affection,’ on the part of the theo- 
logian, towards proving the miraculous to be historical. 


Mrs. Ward has entirely mistaken the point of view of Christian 
science. Certainly if any occurrence, anywhere, can be explained by 
natural causes, there is a strong presumption that it ought to be so 
explained ; for though a natural effect may be due in a given case to 
supernatural action, it isa fixed rule of philosophising, according to 
Newton, that we should not assume unknown causes when known ones 
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suffice. But the whole case of the Christian reasoner is that the 
records of the New Testament defy any attempt to explain them by 
natural causes. The German critics Hase, Strauss, Baur, Hausrath, 
Keim, all have made the attempt, and each, in the opinion of the 
others, and finally of Pfleiderer, has offered an insufficient solution of 
the problem. The case of the Christian is not that the evidence 
ought not to be explained naturally, and translated into everyday ex- 
perience, but that it cannot be. But it is Mrs. Ward who assumes 
beforehand that simply because the Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, by that learned scholar and able writer, Dr. Edersheim, 
whose recent loss is so much to be deplored, does not ‘translate’ all 
the Gospel narratives into natural occurrences, therefore it is essen- 
tially bad history. The story has been the same throughout. The 
whole German critical school from the venerable Karl Hase—and 
much as I differ from his conclusions, I cannot mention without 
a tribute of respect and gratitude the name of that great scholar, 
the veteran of all these controversies, whose Leben Jesu, published 
several years before Strauss was heard of, is still perhaps the most 
valuable book of reference on the subject—all, from that eminent 
man downwards, have by their own repeated confession started from 
the assumption that the miraculous is impossible, and that the 
Gospels must, by some device or other, be so interpreted as to 
explain it away. ‘Affection’ there is and ought to be in orthodox 
writers for venerable, profound, and consoling beliefs; but they 
start from no such invincible prejudice, and they are pledged by 
their principles to accept whatever interpretation may be really 
most consonant with the facts. 

I have only one word to say, finally, in reply to Professor Huxley. 
I am very glad to hear that he has always advocated the reading of the 
Bible, and the diffusion of its study among the people; but I must 
say that he goes to work in a very strange way in order to promote 
this result. If he could succeed in persuading people that the 
Gospels are untrustworthy collections of legends, made by unknown 
authors, that St. Paul’s Epistles were the writings of ‘a strange man,’ 
who had no sound capacity for judging of evidence, or, with Mrs. Ward’s 
friends, that the Pentateuch is a late forgery of Jewish scribes, I do 
not think the people at large would be likely to follow his well- 
meant exhortations. But I venture to remind him that the 
English Church has anticipated his anxiety in this matter. Three 
hundred years ago, by one of the greatest strokes of real govern- 
ment ever exhibited, the public reading of the whole Bible was 
imposed upon Englishmen; and by the public reading of the 
Lessons on Sunday alone, the chief portions of the Bible, from first 
to last, have become stamped upon the minds of English-speaking 
people in a degree in which, as the Germans themselves acknow- 
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ledge,” they are far behind us. He has too much reason for his 
lament over the melancholy spectacle presented by the intestine 
quarrels of Churchmen over matters of mere ceremonial. But when 
he argues from this that the clergy of our day ‘can have but little 
sympathy with the old evangelical doctrine of the “open Bible,”’ 
he might have remembered that our own generation of English 
divines has, by the labour of years, endeavoured at all events, whether 
successfully or not, to place the most correct version possible of the 
Holy Scriptures in the hands of the English people. I agree with 
him most cordially in seeing in the wide diffusion andthe unpre- 
judiced study of that sacred volume the best security for ‘ true religion 
and sound learning.’ It is in the open Bible of England, in the 
general familiarity of all classes of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
with it, that the chief obstacle has been found to the spread of the 
fantastic critical theories by which he is fascinated; and, instead of 
Englishmen translating the Bible into the language of their natural 
experiences, it will in the future, as in the past, translate them and 
their experiences into a higher and a supernatural region. 


HENRY WACE. 


2 See the preface to Riehm’s Handwirterbich. 
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AN 
EXPLANATION TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


In the February number of this Review Professor Huxley put into 
the mouth of Mr. Frederic Harrison the following sentence: ‘In 
his [the agnostic’s] place, as a sort of navvy levelling the ground and 
cleansing it of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature 
who deserves patting on the back—on condition that he does not 
venture beyond his last.’ The construction which I put upon these 
words—and of which I still think them quite capable—was that the 
Professor meant to represent Mr. Harrison and himself as agreed 
upon the proper work of the agnostic, and as differing only as to 
whether he might or might not ‘venture beyond’ that. On this 
supposition, my inference that he had called Christianity ‘sorry,’ or, 
as I ought to have said, ‘poor stuff’ (the terms are of course equi- 
valent) would have been perfectly correct. 

On re-reading the sentence in question, however, in connection with 
its context, I see that it may more correctly be regarded as altogether 
ironical; and this, from the Professor’s implied denial in his last 
article of the correctness of my version, I conclude that he intended 
it to be. I, accordingly, at once withdraw my statement and express 
my regret for having made it. May I plead, however, as some excuse 
for my mistake, that this picture of himself when engaged in his 
agnostic labours is so wonderfully accurate and lifelike that I might 
almost be pardoned for taking for a portrait what was only meant 
for a caricature, or for supposing that he had expressed in so many 
words the contempt which displays itself in so many of his utter- 
ances respecting the Christian Faith ? 

Nevertheless I gladly admit that the particular expression I had 
ascribed to him is not to be reckoned amongst the already too 
numerous illustrations of what I had described as his ‘readiness 
to say unpleasant,’ and—after reading his last article—I must add, 
offensive, ‘ things.’ 

With this explanation and apology I take my leave of the Professor 
and of our small personal dispute, small indeed beside the infinitely 
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graver and greater issues raised in his reply to the unanswered 
arguments of Dr. Wace. 

I do not care to distract the attention of the public from these 
to a fencing match with foils between Professor Huxley and myself. 
In sight of Gethsemane and Calvary such a fencing match seems to 
me out of place. 

W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 












SOCIETY AND DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


Ir is proclaimed by men, and it is admitted by women, that men are 
superior to women not only in the masculine qualities of force, will, 
and productivity, but also in the privilege of expressing nationality, 
of setting forth the character of the race and of symbolising its type. 
The men of each country regard themselves, and are regarded habi- 
tually by strangers, as the natural representatives before the world of 
the idea of the fatherland ; it is they who stand forward as the ac- 
cepted model ; it is they who are responsible for the judgment which 
others form about their community. In all this, generally, women 
are only subsidiary and auxiliary. They contribute, of course, in 
some degree, to the formation of foreign opinion, but not as inde- 
pendent agents who have shaped themselves according to their con- 
ception of what it fits them to become ; their attitude is rather that 
of local products fashioned by the men according to their own needs, 
and therefore without personality. The woman is regarded, almost 
everywhere, from the national point of view, as a resultant of the 
man, as a secondary development, possessing only a reflected idic- 
syncrasy and not endowed with inherent originality. The adoption 
in former days of female figures to typify the land, the choice of 
Britannia or Germania as the emblem of the State, has given no 
similar station to live women. Men have steadily retained the front 
place for themselves. 

And yet, notwithstanding the universality of this rule, there was 
a country in which it lost its application; in which, exceptionally, 
the women became recognised as superior to the men; a country in 
which the women exhibited such individuality, such worth, such 
fascination, tiiat it was they, and not the men, who, for a time, per- 
sonified the commonwealth ; a country in which they burst free, in 
capacities and in uses, and where they created for themselves, by 
their sole skill and art, a position which was no longer collateral or 
annexed, but was nationally representative in the very highest 
measure, and was so regarded by the admiring world. That country 
was France. 
The evolution which brought about this singular result may be 
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said to have broken into light in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the Hotel de Rambouillet, at the best moment of its 
' work, had opened the first salon which was composed in Paris, and 
had begun to form the modern tongue of France and to lift wit and 
letters into honour; when the Fronde had shown the power that 
women could exercise in politics; when it had become possible for 
Madame de Sévigné to earn immortality by a process seemingly so 
simple as writing letters. The elevation of the Frenchwoman to the 
great place she won dated surely from the day when the Prince de 
Marsillac (the La Rochefoucauld of the Maxims) addressed to the 
Duchess of Longueville the two famous lines— 


Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire 4 ses beaux yeux, 
Jai fait la guerre aux rois; je l’aurais faite aux dieux. 


Those words depicted a situation and commenced an epoch; they 
portrayed the advent of the modern Frenchwoman—the woman who, 
while she lasted, was capable of provoking men to combat against 
the gods. 

The tendency to individualisation on the part of the women of 
France had certainly existed, in a state of latent potentiality, long 
before the date just indicated, for history is full of isolated signs of it. 
It had to wait, however, like most other seeds that long to germinate, 
until circumstances enabled it to come forth. Once in motion, 
it developed with such rapidity that the world beheld suddenly 
amidst it a nation in which, for the first time in the march of 
strangenesses, the women had sprung above the men. And as the 
victory was gained by the employment of feminine faculties exclu- 
sively, its first effect was to reveal the meaning and the value of those 
faculties, which, until that time, had been scarcely comprehended, and 
to place them, surrounded by the homage of Europe, on a throne 
which had never been occupied before, and which, indeed, had to be 
built on purpose for them. The work to be effected by the employ- 
ment of these faculties was nothing less than the establishment of a 
new relationship between women and the world, of a condition of life 
which enabled ‘society’ to come into existence, and which neces- 
sitated the invention, as the basis of society, of the very curious: 
modern product called a ‘ lady,’ a product of which no previous times 
had supplied more than an approximate model, the most arbitrary, 
the most conventional, the least universally identical, but perhaps: 
the most indispensable, of the social creations of recent times. 
All this was devised and worked out by Frenchwomen. The women 
of other lands have imitated, with more or less success, but they did 
not originate ; it is to France that Europe owes the inspiration and 
the example which have engendered the, present organisation of its 
social life. 

That organisation under the general designation of ‘ Society,’ 
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has for its main object the direction of the totality of the action, 
whatever be its shape or nature, by which the upper classes of a 
country maintain the more delicate forms of national life. The 
function of society is not simply to provide amusement for its mem- 
bers (that is the meanest and least interesting of its many offices). 
Its true and great duty, the motive of its being, its privilege and its 
responsibility, is to stand forward as the natural representative of 
all that is good and useful in the national character. Its task is to 
serve as guide and pattern to the entire people in everything that, 
outside the action of government, can assist its healthy develop- 
ment; to watch over the application of the intellectual and moral 
elements which constitute the basis of our present system of asso- 
ciated life; to stimulate the art of conversation, to polish and 
purify the language, to regulate the march of ideas in all that con- 
cerns the great partnership between men and women; and also— 
and no less necessarily—to ensure the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of its own more superficial and even artificial constituents, to 
keep up the brilliances, the graces, the courtesies, the refinements 
of taste and manner which ought to characterise the external mani- 
festations of social relationship. The guard of these elements of 
modern existence has become confided, in every country, to those 
amongst us who appear to be the best fitted, by early contacts, 
education, and habits, not only to sustain the traditions of the past, 
but also to supply examples in the present. ‘Society,’ in its wide 
and noble meaning, implies obligations even more than satisfac- 
tions. The upper classes of every race owe account to the people 
round them of the authority they exercise and of the work they per- 
form under the collective denomination of society; and though they do 
not always offer the example which the world has a right to expect 
from them, it is just to recognise that, in the aggregate, society is an 
institution which has worked very well, and that its operation and its 
influence have been and are distinctly advantageous everywhere. 
The object here, however, is not to view the performance of 
society as a whole, but—after this rough definition of its general 
nature—to consider the effects obtained by Frenchwomen as the 
inventors of society, and the position which they now occupy. In 
their own land they were triumphant from the first. They seized 
their new functions as if they had always discharged them. Directly 
they came forward as a power, the management of the intellectual, 
the social, and even sometimes of the political, life of France fell 
into their hands. They stamped on all around them the impress of 
their aptitudes ; their grace, their charm, their common sense, their 
taste, their wit, burst over Europe and took it all by storm. A force 
was born—the influence of brilliant women. Women made a new 
France at home; they raised her up abroad. The merits, the 
capacities which the best amongst them showed grew to be regarded 
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as properties of the entire nation, and provoked a sympathy for 
France which was as universal as it was real. Frenchwomen created 
for their country a special place before the world. 

That place was held for nearly two centuries: not always by the 
same methods, with the same objects, or with the same merit, but 
with the same general success. At first its character was, especially, 
intellectual. Its founders sought their satisfactions in the delicacies 
of the mind as well as in the graces of the body; in the refinements, 
and even sometimes in the affectations, of an eminently polished 
conversation ; and, above all, in the glittering enjoyment of the 
Frenchest of former French endowments—in esprit. As time wore 
on the aspects of the situation slowly changed : the high intelligence 
which had marked its birth grew less essential, less abundant; a 
lower category of capacities and ambitions began to take its place. 
Then came the Revolution, the upsetting and the temporary disap- 
pearance of all the bases of society as its founders had established it, 
and of all the work that women and society had achieved together. 
And before they had recovered from this tremendous blow the First 
Empire laid hold of them and subjected them to fresh trials of 
another kind. At a moment when they needed all their independ- 
ence and the free use of their supple inventivity to clear themselves 
from the wreckage of the Revolution, the dictatorial intolerance of 
the new Master refused to allow them to be themselves, and fashioned 
them for a while in a hybrid mould which cramped their efforts 
towards recovery. Then came the Restoration, and, at last, after the 
violently varied pressures to which they had been subjected for five- 
and-twenty years, they obtained a breathing time and the right to be 
themselves once more. But the hurtful experiences of that quarter 
of a century had made a mark that could not be effaced ; the women 
of France had been torn down from the practice of their art and had 
been brought rudely into contact with new necessities and new con- 
ditions, many of which were lowering and subverting, and which, in 
the outcome, had misguided and weakened them. And later on, as 
if all this friction were not enough, the Second Empire appeared, and 
brought into play relaxing and disintegrating influences of a new kind, 
which produced immediately perceptible effects. It is true that those 
effects did not extend to the nation at large, as had been the case 
in previous trials, but the representative Frenchwoman, the woman 
that Europe knows, was particularly agitated by them. She became 
more physical and less psychical ; she changed her processes of action ; 
her higher properties began to fade and were replaced by almost 
ordinary coquetries, very elegant, very ingenious, very delightful to 
those who were the objects of them, coquetries which would have 
been remarkable in women of other races, but which in France, the 
mother-land of feminine perfection, seemed out of place, and which, 
most certainly, bore small resemblance to the noble ways, the grand’ 
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graces, and the sparkling talk of the founders of French charm. The 
Frenchwoman continued to be amusing, but she ceased to be spiri- 
tuelle; she remained intelligent, but she was no longer luminous; 
she retained her manner and her dress, and fancied, with a curious 
insufficiency of conviction, that they alone sufficed to keep her on her 
throne. 

In addition to this long succession of direct causes of erosion, 
two other influences of an indirect nature have got to work in these 
latter days on Frenchwomen, and have contributed immensely to the 
total of their damage. The first of those influences has resulted 
from the general decline of France herself. She has come down 
because, amidst many other reasons, it is not given to nations to 
remain always at a high level of public ability ; because the supply 
of capacities ebbs and flows; because generations do not reproduce, 
either permanently or regularly, the types and powers of their pre- 
decessors. In virtue of the law of oscillations it is now the turn 
of France, after her magnificent productivity of other days, to pass 
through a period of sterility and inefficiency, and women have to 
bear their share of the national impoverishment ; their lessening 
corresponds with the general subsidence of France; the reign of 
mediocrity extends from men to them. The second of those influ- 
ences has been the odious predominance which money has recently 
acquired. Frenchwomen have been even more affected by it, per- 
haps, than the women of any other race, for it has nearly driven 
out of them two qualities which in former days were most pre- 
eminently theirs—naturalness, and the faculty of rightly measuring 
the relative values of things. In virtue of those two qualities the 
French, in bygone times, extracted more joy from life than any 
other people were able to get out of it, because they were brought 
up to regard the most ordinary causes as being susceptible of giving 
out satisfactions of some kind, because they became competent 
to extract those satisfactions, and because they had the sense to be 
content with them when they got them. So long as they were 
nationally poor, so long as economy was, not only an imperious 
obligation, but a cheerfully accepted condition of life, applied by 
almost everybody, they naturally sought their pleasures within them- 
selves, in the products of their own heads and hearts, and not in 
the outside sensualities that money could buy. And in this lay 
precisely one of the mainsprings of their individuality, for, in those 
days and under those conditions, every one of them was bound to 
do his best to contribute to the common fund of gladness. Now all 
this is changed. Now the simplest social gatherings have become 
almost impossible without expense. Simplicity of life has dis- 
appeared. The French are no longer either willing or able to amuse 
each other, as they still did forty years ago, and require that amuse- 
ment shall be provided for them in some paid form. Their pivot of 
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existence is displaced. All that is not money has little merit in 
their eyes. 

Marriage is becoming, more and more, a commercial transaction, 
a process of buying and selling. New people, many of them foreign- 
ers, representing abundant money, are assuming the front place in 
Paris. That place has become suddenly accessible to rich outsiders 
because they are able to offer to the idle world the forms of costly 
pleasure which it now wants, and because, as the old French houses 
are, with few exceptions, closed, there is a gap to be filled up. All 
this signifies that the deification of money has gone very far in 
France, and as the women are, in general, the foremost adorers of 
the new god, the evil worked by faith in it has fallen particularly on 
them. 

And yet, so fitted was the Frenchwoman for her place, so natural 
was it for her to continue in it, notwithstanding all the pernicious 
agencies at work upon her, that she held on to it, precariously but 
pertinaciously, until some ten years ago. Since then she has begun 
to lose italtogether. She has lost it in France for the reasons already 
given. She has lost it out of France because she has ceased to lead 
the world by pleasing more than others. Her empire at home was 
based on services rendered to her country. Her empire abroad was 
based on the admiration she provoked beyond the frontiers. Both 
empires have disappeared. Of course, the French deny that she has 
ceased to please ; but it is not for them to judge the case; opinion 
on it can be expressed by foreigners alone, for the unanswerable 
reason that they alone can determine whether they are pleased or 
not. Now foreigners are beginning to tell each other, with sorrow 
but almost with unanimity, that they no longer find in French 
society the peculiar charm which, even in its decadence, it used 
to offer to them. That charm was so great that it carried them 
away in spite of a certain want of cordiality which the French have 
always presented to strangers, and which results mainly from their 
being so wrapped up in their own family affections (which are pro- 
bably the strongest in existence) that little space for aliens is left 
vacant in their hearts. Yet still, notwithstanding the difficulty 
which foreigners have always found in establishing solid friend- 
ships with the French, their companionship was so buoyant, so delight- 
ful, so full of freshness and of gaiety, that the absence of real 
union was but little felt, and was, if felt, forgotten often in the 
gladdening agitation of unceasing, laughing talk. But now the talk is 
not the same; it has faded almost into emptiness, and it is especially 
amongst the women that the gloomy change is evident. The present 
generation of them does not possess, and does not even seem to wish 
to possess, the characteristics which have made the reputation and 
the power of their race. Alas, that it should be true—they have 
positively grown dull! As women were, in France, the bright con- 
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ductors of enjoyment, all dwindling of their lustre is instantly per- 
ceptible, and it has so dwindled lately that it has ceased to shine at 
all. The women of other lands are now as pleasant as the French. 
The long monopoly of the latter exists no longer. 

Now it may be very gratifying to the women of other lands to 
think that they have attained the level of their former models, and 
if the levelling had been produced solely by their own uprising, 
there would be cause for much rejoicing at the universal betterment 
which would thus be indicated. But, as happens almost always 
when social equalisation gets to work, one group has come down while 
another group has risen. That women have been improving every- 
where in capacities and attractions is one of the most undeniably 
satisfying facts in the work of that great deceiver, progress: in every 
country they have attained extended powers of pleasing; they talk 
better than their mothers did; they handle their own languages 
with constantly increasing precision and ease ; their interest in the 
greater questions of life is steadily developing; their faculties of 
production and of material usefulness have incontestably augmented ; 
and, taking them as a whole, they deserve high praise for the 
advance they have achieved, and for their greater usefulness to 
men. But in all this there is nothing of the former special ex- 
cellence of the Frenchwoman; there is general reform, but that 
reform is always, despite its generality, of a local nature, according 
to the influences of each country. No other woman has ever acquired 
what the Frenchwoman has lost. The secret has vanished out 
of sight; it has fled from its own home, but it has taken refuge 
nowhere else. Women in the mass have got onwards and upwards, 
and we all have largely gained in consequence. But we have also 
largely lost by the disappearance of the standard of brightnesses and of 
peculiar femininenesses, which once was set before us by France. The 
consensus of opinion will doubtless be that the world has profited 
more by the general advance than it has lost by the particular decline. 
But, all the same, the entire theory of graceful life must droop, the 
whole philosophy of charm must suffer, by the melting away of the 
teaching model from amongst us. 

It is against experience to suppose that the extraordinary powers 
which Frenchwomen had acquired, and which had been practised by 
them through generations to the delight of all spectators, would have 
disappeared unless a very thorough change had occurred in their 
national surroundingsand in the conditions of their public employment. 
The powers themselves seemed to be of a nature to endure indefi- 
nitely, for not only did they possess the rare double merit of attrac- 
tiveness and utility, but they were declared, in every land, to be as 
serviceable to humanity at large as they were to France herself. The 
world continued to need an ideal of feminine efficiency ; it saw one in 
France and it desired to preserve it for the common good. No jealousy, 
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no enmity, no damage was therefore to be apprehended from the 
outside. And from the French themselves danger could not reason- 
ably be anticipated, for who could suppose that they would ever 
attack one of their own national honours? Furthermore, the long 
and regular transmission of social powers from the mother to the child, 
their preservation as a precious privilege of the race, the love which 
Frenchwomen felt for such rare attributes and the pride with which 
they worked them, combined to produce an additional guarantee of 
duration. It is true that, as has just been said, those powers had 
become much weakened and much modified, and that the causes which 
have been enumerated had rendered them less real, less personal, 
less irresistible ; but it may fairly be supposed, notwithstanding the 
grave and wide-spreading character of those causes, that if time 
had been accorded, and if the national situation had remained un- 
altered, Frenchwomen would have conquered difficulties as they had 
done before, have regained energy and discernment, and have lived 
on abidingly. Unhappily no time was given, and the situation 
swerved round completely ; a new and relentlessly bitter home enemy, 
with suddenly acquired strength, attacked them in their enfeeblement, 
and has done its best to stamp them out for good. That enemy is 
Democracy. In its hate of all superiorities and of every merit, the 
present form of French democracy has set to work to smash society, 
and, consequently, to try to exterminate the influence of women. 

It is possible that the Radicals of France may be ignorant of the 
true nature of their efforts in this direclion, and of the fact that, in 
attacking society, they are attacking women too. But, as uncon- 
sciousness of the harm they are doing is one of the characteristics of 
their operations, their protestations of innocence, if they made any, 
would not be particularly convincing. It is manifest that the 
Republic, as the official agent of democracy, has applied itself steadily, 
since it became omnipotent after the resignation of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in 1879, to weaken, throughout France, every spring of 
action which is not fundamentally democratic, and the quantity of de- 
struction it has wrought in the short space of nine years is scarcely 
calculable. Religion and society were supposed to be anti-republican 
and anti-democratic, so religion and society have been savagely as- 
sailed and grievously damaged. They could not be employed for the 
good of a Radical Republic; it was impossible to make allies of them 
and to utilise for the benefit of democracy the enormous national force 
which each of them represented, so democracy gave both of them to 
understand that it would do its best to crush them. We all know 
what it has effected against religion, because, in that direction, the 
Republic has proceeded publicly and officially, by laws and decrees ; but 
the war against society has been carried on by less obvious means and 
has not been so visible to spectators. It has been a campaign of flanking 
movements, of ambushes and stratagems ; assault in front was difficult, 
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foreven democracy could scarcely declare, in distinct and serious 
words, that it meant to attack women and their work ; but the onset 
has been none the less determined and none the less successful 
because it has used trenches and covered ways and mines, and all 
the other artifices of subterranean tactics. If it were not so sad, it 
would be amusing to look on at the struggle between the two armies 
that are called, descriptively, ‘the Government’ and ‘the French’ 
(as if the Government were not French). The same sort of antagonism 
has been seen in other countries when Liberals were in power; it 
has always been vividly visible, for instance, in Belgium whenever 
the clerical party (which means society) has been in opposition. 
But it has never reached anywhere else such an intensity of acrimony, 
for never in other lands or at other times has society felt itself to 
be so beaten, so repudiated, so thrown overboard, as it is now in 
France. 

It is a contest which interests all onlookers; for if democracy 
were able, in our day, in any country, to suppress the influence and 
the action of society as an element of national life, the world would 
be warned, by the evidence so supplied, that similar consequences 
will probably accompany the triumph of democracy elsewhere. The 
logic of democracy appears to be that, as society is the associated 
manifestation of the existence and the proceedings of the upper 
classes, and as the upper classes are opposed to democratic progress, 
therefore society is an enemy of democracy, and must be suppressed, 
wherever democracy hasthe upper hand. That society was one of the 
glories of France is a matter of indifference to citizens who would 
efface the whole history of their country if they could because there 
happen to be kings in it. They want equality, and they detest 
glories, for glories imply inequality. 

The effect of their proceedings has been to give, for the present, 
a finishing blow to the already tottering fabric of French society. 
Its members continue to amuse themselves, though otherwise and 
in a far less degree than formerly; some of them still offer enter- 
tainments to each other, and appear to be under the impression that, 
because they do so, society is still alive. Alas! it is so nearly dead 
that it has become incapable of national functions; its former powers 
and its ancient influence have scarcely a pulsation left ; paralysis has 
laid hold of it. It has always been dependent, for the healthy main- 
tenance of its operation, on the continuous discharge by it of public 
duties, and on an intimate association and co-operation between it 
and the State. If the performance of those duties is rendered im- 
possible, whether by debility from within or hostility from without ; 
if all participation in government is denied to society ; if it is reduced 
to the poor employment of giving parties—then society has ceased 
to be, and must remain inanimate until circumstances permit it to 
resume once more—if it can—its former mission. As things stand 
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now, the upper classes are excluded from all share in the direction of 
the country ; all authority has been snatched away from them; they 
have to bear the fate of the conquered. Some isolated members 
of society are still the holders of elective place: that is to say, 
some of them are still senators, deputies, departmental councillors, 
or mayors of their villages. No other political service of the State 
is open to them, for in all other directions the Republic has the 
power of nomination, and steadfastly excludes them. They are 
pariahs in their own land, and pariahs they must remain so long as 
democracy continues to be triumphant in its actual shape and with 
its actual tendencies. To foreigners who look closely at all this on 
the spot the situation seems so clear that there can be no doubt 
about it. It presents to them three formulas. The first is, that the 
Republic has, in substance, turned society out of public life, that 
society cannot subsist without public life, and that society is, there- 
fore, temporarily extinct. The second that, as society in France has 
been essentially the product of women, as it has been developed and 
perpetuated by women, the extinction of society must, of necessity, 
entail the decadence of women. The third that, as the joint action 
of society and of women has, for two centuries, formed part of the 
national history, and has aided largely to determine the high rank 
assumed by France towards Europe, all damage done to French 
society and to Frenchwomen means a corresponding damage to 
France herself before the world. All friends of France deplore this 
situation, and feel that they may ask the Radicals to observe that, in 
crushing women as well as men, they go beyond the usages of 
civilised war and the rights of belligerents, as now defined, and that 
they owe account to neutrals of the use they are making of their 
victory. 

That foreigners are right in the opinion that a share of the 
management of public life is absolutely essential to the perpetuation 
of society as an active institution, is proved not only by the evidence 
now supplied in France, but also by a similar example (though on a 
small scale and under very different local conditions) in Switzerland. 
Since the control of the affairs of the Swiss Confederation has been 
taken away from such of the patricians as were in the Government, 
and transferred to Liberals and Radicals, the patricians, as a class, 
have lost all position before the country and have virtually dis- 
appeared as a national element; their very existence seems indeed 
to be forgotten by their fellow-citizens. It may therefore be 
admitted as a principle that the higher superiorities which society 
has shown itself capable of developing are attainable only at 
moments when it happens that politics, literature, science and art, 
as well as manners, social intercourse, and charm, are all, for the 
time being, under the general superintendence and protection of the 
same category of enlightened persons. It is natural that it should 
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be so, for in this case (as indeed happens often) the causes of pro- 
gress react upon and mutually strengthen each other. It is an 
ambition of the classes to place their knowledge and their capacity 
at the service of their country, and, great as is the national function 
of society when truly understood and rightly exercised, the function 
of government is higher still, and the practice of it by the members 
of society has always extended and fortified the uses of society itself. 
But the combination of the two influences can only be realised in 
countries where there exists a governing class, prepared for politics 
by social teaching and by social contacts. It is unattainable when, 
as in France now, society is excluded from ail State service, and 
when Radicals rush into government, not only with no personal 
preparation of any sort whatever, but also, in most cases, with the 
resolute intention to profit by their momentary authority to battle 
against all previous supremacies. 

The enmity between democracy and society proceeds on both 
sides from such recognised, such solid, and such irremovable causes ; 
it is such an inevitable outcome of the situation, that it would be 
idle to speculate about possibilities of arrangement. If democracy, 
in its present form, were to ally itself with society, it would cease to 
be democracy. The Republicans themselves proclaim, it is true, 
that la république manque de femmes; but that conviction, though 
it indicates that they have sense enough to perceive one of the 
weaknesses of their position, will never lead them to accept (even if 
they could get it) the aid of women outside the Republic. It is not 
therefore possible to hope that the antagonism can be stifled. Great 
as are the perceptiveness and the imitativeness of the Gallic 
race, it cannot be supposed that they will lead victorious Radicals— 
whatever be the softening influences of their Capua—to discern and 
to appreciate the merits of society. If they did so there would be 
an end of democracy, and aristocracy would rise again. Supposing 
that things continue as they are, the battle must go on. Democracy 
cannot make friends with pre-eminences, privileges, or elegancies ; 
society cannot exist without them. 

But will things continue as they are? Or can we allow ourselves 
to imagine that they will change, that the situation is only tempo- 
rary, that it will pass away, as it did after the Great Revolution, and 
that society will come out again, as then, unconquered, and not 
gravely injured? So far as probabilities can be allowed to guide us 
there appear to be two reasons why neither of these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. The first, that it is difficult to admit, 
in our day, that democracy is likely to fade away once more in 
France ; the prospect seems to indicate, on the contrary, that it will 
become, in some shape—whatever be the nominal configuration of 
the Government—the permanent force of the future, and that all 
other forces must either live with it as they can, or disappear before 
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it. The second, that if democracy endures, it will be obliged, as the 
price of its own safety, to cease to be destructive, for if it goes on 
destroying, as it is doing now, it will some day, in the huge ruin it 
will provoke, be itself crushed out, temporarily, by conservative 
reaction. It may therefore be inferred—if anything can be inferred 
in uncertain France—that the chances of the future point to the 
continuation of the struggle between democracy and society ; but 
that, not impossibly, after a time, democracy may be led to recognise 
the impolicy of brutality, and to adopt relative moderation as the 
basis of its attitude. 

And what will be, meanwhile, the fate of Frenchwomen ? 

Their present situation is saddening to see. To have been the 
founders of society in its actual form ; to have rendered to the world 
the priceless service of teaching it the worth of brightness, talk, and 
charm ; to have been its models and its guides; to have contributed, 
by all these means, to the constitution of modern character; to have 
been, for this good work, the object of the admiration and the 
gratitude of Europe, and—now—to be torn down from place and 
usefulness by the jealousies of democracy! Ubi lapsus! Quid fecit? 

We have seen, however, that the decadence of Frenchwomen 
commenced long before the democracy of to-day had laid its desecrating 
hand upon them, and that they had shown clear symptoms of decay 
and had already lost, at a time when nobody foresaw the coming of 
‘the Republic for the Republicans,’ the vigour which might have 
enabled them tostruggle against adversity. We must remember, there- 
fore, in trying to measure the perspective before society and women 
in France, that they have to fight, in the present and in the future, 
against two distinct adversaries; and that, if they mean to rise 
again, they must beat them both. It will not suffice to get the 
better of one of them. Democracy, which has been the final crusher, 
is the more immediate foe, but the causes of previous enfeeblement 
(causes in which democracy had no hand) would continue to produce 
their effect even if democracy disappeared or changed its attitude. 
It would seem, consequently, that the chances of recovery depend, 
at the bottom, on the possibility of getting clear of the various de- 
bilitating influences which have been at work, and of reacquiring 
enough of the old vitality to be ready to profit energetically by any 
favourable change that may occur in the dispositions of democracy. 
If the women of France simply wait in their present state until the 
Radicals are good enough to permit them to resume some share of 
public action, they will find, in all probability, when the day comes 
(if ever it does come) that they are unfit to realise the opportunity. 

There lies, apparently, the true difficulty. It is conceivable that 
radicalism may become less savage, less venomous, less ugly, than it 
is now, not, of course, to please society, but simply because it may 
recognise that it is its interest to change. But it is less easy to 
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imagine that the French upper classes will open their eyes to the 
immense reality of their decline, will perceive its causes, and will 
set to work with a strong will to reconquer the ground lost, and to 
win back the place once held by them before their country and 
the world. Of this, unhappily, there is at present little prospect. 
French society does not see in itself what most foreigners see in it. 
It is certainly discontented and humiliated; it feels vaguely that it 
has gone down; but it in no way realises the vastness of the fall, 
and especially it is indifferent. Its indifference towards its own 
situation, though real enough, counts however almost for nothing 
when compared to the utter unconcern which is now felt about it by 
the nation at large. 

The French people, as a mass, care absolutely nothing, at this 
. moment, about the upper classes, or society. Their indifference 
is so thorough, so complete, that some of the spectators whose 
eyes are fixed upon the question are beginning to ask themselves, 
whether the needs of France have not become so totally changed 
that society, in its public sense, is no longer wanted there at all. If 
this be true the chances of the future are poor indeed. The persons 
who put forward this very grave suggestion say that the nation has 
evidently lost all interest in the preservation of society, and that, 
in the mass of the population, the few persons who still give thought to 
it, use about it an argument which has been often employed of late with 
reference to religion :—they say that it is a worn-out lever, which has 
done useful work in the past, but which is incapable of effecting any 
now because it is no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
The mere existence of such an impression as this is, in itself, a 
lamentable sign, but it would be childish to pass it by in silence 
simply because it is disagreeable. It points to an additional and 
infinitely grave difficulty in the way of recovery, but if recovery is 
to be achieved at all it can only be by looking all the obstacles in the 
face and battling with them. The final disappearance of society and 
women as public forces would constitute an extraordinarily violent 
rupture between the present and the past, and would, as foreigners 
believe, do immeasurable harm to France. But, as things stand now, 
that final disappearance must be regarded as a possibility. 


FREDERICK MARSHALL. 





MISERY IN GREAT CITIES. 


Hosts of good men and women are constantly employed in learning 
the wants of the poor and ministering to their relief; money is spent 
on them in hundreds of thousands of pounds every year; but the 
general belief is a true one, that the worthier poor are little known, 
and have but a small share of the benevolence which, bestowed on 
them, would turn to the best account in all ways. And yet the 
worthy poor have more friends than are ever heard of. The hard- 
ships they endure, in an obscurity which is often concealment, are 
softened in many and many acase by the wisest help and the noblest 
sympathy. The greater charitable societies do a vast deal of good, 
if at the same time they are wasteful and do some harm. The 
dozens of open associations for benevolent ‘ work’ in this or that 
district are most helpful too, especially when hysterics and the 
hysterical are kept out of them ; and altogether they present a spectacle 
of eager, organised kindliness of which the most humble spirit may 
be proud. But it is better to know that in every city in the king- 
dom there are hundreds and hundreds of good people, who, working 
alone or in little family coteries, find their own way to perishing 
homes, and sustain them in the quietness which is the surest mark 
of heartfelt sympathy. 

Of all the good work done by the charitable, none is so blessed as 
this. Some good husband and father, whose labour or whose skill 
has filled his home with comfort year after year, falls ill. But not 
inaslum. Knowing them a little more, though only a little more, 
than the gentlefolk who read about them in the newspapers, it has 
been the greatest effort and the greatest pride of his life to keep his 
children far away from all such places. He is not permitted to say, 
as another variety of poor man is, that, come what may, he is deter- 
mined to bring up his boys like gentlemen ; but he meant much the 
same thing whenever occasion arose for repeating to himself the 
quiet resolve that his children should be ‘ brought up respectable.’ 
When his illness overtakes him he is living in no foul East-end 
quarter, in none of the gutter-byways into which not only the more 
hopeless poverty but the most inveterate idleness and most defiant 
vice naturally drain, but in some quiet little street where no sign of 
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distress is visible, though a desperate struggle for the common 
decencies of life may be going on in every other house. To be 
obliged to ‘break up the home,’ to be compelled to turn out and 
shift nearer to the region of slums and slummers, that is his most 
poignant anxiety when he falls sick; and his wife must be a rarity 
among women of her class if her suffering at the thought of such 
a fate is not greater than her husband’s. The very lowest grade 
being excepted, the women in every rank of life amongst the work- 
ing classes are superior to the men in self-respect and wholesome 
pride, just as they are invariably a step above their husbands 
and brothers in matters of taste and refinement. And it is the 
woman who has first to confront the miseries which, in a steady 
procession of ever-increasing squalor, file into the home of which we 
are thinking. 

The poor man’s wages stop; his savings go, pound by pound; 
they all go; and then the watch of which he was so proud, and 
then the birthday brooch that was the wife’s delight, and then 
the overcoat, and then the best gown: all the things that can 
best be spared, or the absence of which is least likely to be noticed. 
But luxuries like these are a resource that is soon exhausted, and the 
time comes when it is no longer possible to conceal from the children 
that there is neither food nor fire for them without the sale of their 
own clothes. The little ones are exhorted never to say and never to 
do anything that might reveal the worst of their privations ; they 
understand ; they are instinctively conscious of their parents’ pain 
and shame; and even when the loaf has to be eked out by the inch, 
or there is no bread at all, they never clamour and complain as might 
be supposed from the story-books. And so the little family resign 
themselves in pallor and silence to the privations which the father is 
helpless to avert, and the mother can find no shifts to avoid for all 
her lying awake of nights. Aid they sometimes get from friends 
and relations, but not much or for long, because the relations and 
friends are scarcely richer than themselves, Nor will they seek 
help from this source till they have little left to pawn or to sell; 
while as to pressing their poverty on the notice of strangers, as for 
begging of them, that they might do after months of semi-starvation 
have broken them down, but in many a case there is a child in the 
coffin or a man to be buried before it comes to that. 

But what if some of the good people of whom I have spoken get 
wind of these distresses when they come to the worst? It does happen. 
The parson has found them out; or the doctor drops a word; or the 
sorrows of the breaking home are revealed in the right quarter through 
some application for charing work; and then, if youare admitted to 
the secret, you may see charity at work to the utmost profit. No Lady 
Bountiful enters on the scene, to stare, and pry, and lecture as well 
as to-give; but a kindly woman who knows by instinct what Lady B. 
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will never learn, with all her ‘ vast experience of the lower classes ;’ 
namely, that in dealing with the poverty of the uncomplaining poor 
as much delicacy is needed, as much delicacy is due, as when the dis- 
tresses of some broken gentleman have to be relieved. If the kindly 
woman is as wise as she is kind, she knows that to break down, by 
any violent intrusion on it, the harsh, rude pride in which the low- 
liest wretchedness is often fenced, is to destroy the only barrier 
against utter degradation. She knows that this pride should rather 
be hardened, to keep out the degradation ; not only because otherwise 
another poor family may be sunk in shame as well as misery, but 
because the whole community must suffer with the individual. But 
the wisdom of kindness is little known to itself; and though an 
artful system of smuggling seems to be resorted to in getting food 
into the cupboards of our broken home, and blankets for the bed, and 
shoes for the children to go to school in, there is no calculation in 
the process and nothing politic. It is all pure kindness, though the 
wisdom is in it that it is unaware of; and the good it does is im- 
measurable. When the basket fares from one house to the other in 
the dusk of the evening, more goes in it than was knowingly conveyed, 
more than can be taken out by hands that yet tremble with the con- 
sciousness of its bestowal; and what it is that is so sent and so re- 
ceived is doubly blessed at the lowest reckoning. Poverty breeds 
obduracy in many a breast gentle enough by nature ; what obduracy 
there may be melts before the wordless breath of true charity ; ines- 
timable moral good accompanies the relief of physical suffering ; the 
pitying and the grateful heart are strengthened and exalted alike ; 
and since so much more goes with the gift than can be seen, here we 
may understand the larger and more divine meanings of the saying, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

But of course there are ways of helping the poor which cannot be 
attempted by individuals, and which must depend forsuccess upon open 
organisation. Hospitals, dispensaries, night-refuges, are of this order, 
as well as some other charitable institutions which beneficence makes 
no boast of, thinking them merely necessary. But in London, above 
all cities, means are needed for aiding poor men and women to keep 
their heads above water, as well as for fishing them up when they 
have sunk in sickness and exhaustion to its lowest depths. Means 
are needed more especially in one particular, the importance of which 
is well recognised, though its difficulties do not appear to be generally 
' understood even yet. The housing of the poor in London—not in 
its slums, but where the better sort of working people dwell—is a 
very great matter to-day, and if the city grows at its present rate for 
only ten years longer ; if thecauses that contribute solargely to swellits 
population continue, difficulties already painful, while they seem all 
but insurmountable, will become a danger too. After all that has been 
said.and all that has been written on the subject, I doubt whether 
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its gravity and its magnitude are sufficiently understood. Obviously 
the hardships imposed upon the working people of London by the en- 
deavour to be decently lodged are profoundly felt by the benevolent; 
but it is questionable whether those hardships are seen to be the 
business of the politician. Yet this they are now, if precaution is 
rightly expected of him; and this they will become ere long as a 
mere matter of compulsion, should the present conditions of life and 
labour in the capital of the empire continue. This portentous fact 
should be clear to everyone who has tried to work out a cure for the 
evils and the distresses which the overcrowded poor have to suffer 
already ; for the reason that no sufficient remedy seems likely to 
be found by any of the keen and earnest minds that have been at 
work for years over its discovery. Something has been done, no 
doubt; something may yet be done; but the palliations so far 
applied, or even conceived as practicable and devoid of mischief, are 
so little proportioned to the disease that the most sanguine amongst 
those who know are driven to despair. There is no use in denying 
that it is so, and none in opposing to the hard facts of the case a 
merely cheerful hope that matters are not so bad as they seem. 
What are the facts? Up to this time attention has been chiefly 
drawn to the frightful squalor of certain districts in the East-end of 
London, to the hideous ‘ homes’ of Whitechapel and its neighbour- 
hood. Impossible that they should be neglected, of course ; but a grave 
mistake, as well as a sore unkindness, to think of these alone or even 
first of all. Among the many considerations that should be taken 
into account in dealing with this oppressive difficulty, one at least is 
too often overlooked. An almost inconceivable change must take place 
in the whole constitution of society, human nature itself must make 
a long, long stride towards perfection, before the horrors of the ‘ slums’ 
can be diminished in any comforting degree. For they correspond 
far more than most kind souls are willing to perceive to the measure 
of depravity and weakness in the human mind; and at the same time 
to the proportion of incapables in a state of society which does not 
allow incapacity to perish, as it perishes where nothing like organ- 
ised society exists at all. Outcast London, as it has been called, 
does indeed include upon its outskirts many sober, striving, capable, 
good men and women ; though if these were all got together (as I 
wish they could be) it would be seen how many of them are irre- 
trievably spoiled for the uses of this world by feeble health or broken 
spirit. Put all these aside, however, as folk to work upon hopefully, 
and outcast London will be found a mere multiplication of the ‘ bad 
lots’ that are bred in every family, gentle and simple, rich and poor, 
educated or ignorant. In London we are a family of five millions, 
crowded together in the space of a few square miles. Being what 
we are in every grade, spite of all opportunity and all incitement to do 
well, the proportion of those who are vicious, heedless, idle, predatory, 
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foul in mind and habit, or hopelessly incapable, must make up an 
enormous aggregate. If in a family of a dozen we find one lazy or 
one vicious blackguard, we are not much concerned for the family 
and not at all for the blackguard. If in a town of fifty thousand 
people we come upon an odious slum or two, we are neither surprised 
nor alarmed, painful as the sight may be; for in this case we are 
dimly conscious of the sad but unmanageable reason why. It is the 
mass in London that appals us—the mass (it all runs together, in 
‘ pockets’ as the miners say), which would be vast if it were com- 
posed of the average proportions of weakness and depravity, but is 
so composed with additions. If effort and enterprise are drawn to 
London from all parts of the country, so in far greater abundance are 
shiftlessness and failure, idleness either reckless or half- ashamed, and 
drifting or adventurous vice of all kinds ; for here is a last hope, a surer 
hiding-place, the comfort of plentiful companionship, and all the 
luxuries of foulness cheap. Heaven forbid that we should take no 
heed of the result, but let us understand what it is. Taken where it 
excites the greatest outcry, it is an aggregate answering to the irre- 
claimable ‘ bad lot’ in the family. It is a precipitate, for the most 
part, of the muddier elements in all societies—elements contributed 
by human imperfections of such a sort that ages of civilisation have 
done little to diminish them. Certain agencies—education being 
the one most relied upon—are believed to be reducing them, slowly. 
Let that slow work proceed; but, with all the acceleration that can 
be given to it, it must be very slow. The purgation of human 
nature is a tedious business, and even though it proceed at twice the 
pace we are accustomed to, those ‘ pockets’ called ‘ outcast London’ 
will be more abounding ten years hence than they are now, if the 
general population increases at the present rate. From the nature 
of the case, no machinery, legislative or municipal, is likely to im- 
prove them much; since the only means of doing anything in that 
way, or the only one that I can discover, is declared to be impossible. 
Though the world has been opened up in all directions since we were 
forced to abandon the system of transportation for criminals, it is 
understood that neither in Africa nor anywhere else can territory be 
found to plant our convicts out where work is imperative and robbery 
difficult, thereby giving them the best possible chance of reforma- 
tion. So what we do is to return them from the jails into the popula- 
tion over and over again ; which is nothing less than the deliberate 
propagation of vice. Criminals there will always be in every community: 
our method. of dealing with such persons spreads the infection and 
provides us with criminal classes. 

What I say, then, is, that the districts the sight of which excites 
the greatest horror and the strongest compassion are the most hope- 
less of all to deal with. I repeat, they are like the ‘ bad lot’ in a 
family; and though it is a hard saying, yet I believe it true, 
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that, just as it is commonly found mere waste to endeavour to re- 
claim the one by spending money on him, so it is mere waste in the 
general to spend money on the other. Moreover, compassion itself, 
when compassion is restricted to feelings of pity for the discomforts 
of those who live amidst the squalors of the show slums of London, 
is largely thrown away. A very large number of the inhabitants of 
these places are like the cotters in some others, where the men 
bask in idleness day after day, while the roofs which a little turf 
would mend are rotting over their heads and the filth of a midden 
creeps over the floor. The filth and the rottenness is no such dis- 
tress to these people as many suppose. All’s well with them when 
there is food and drink enough. That it should be so is a most 
shocking thing; and I am very far indeed from meaning to suggest 
that we should be content to leave it alone, or that nothing should 
be done to draw from these veritable sinks of humanity the 
thousands of decent poor who are driven to camp upon their borders. 
But I know what I am writing about, I believe, and I say that not 
even these borderers deserve more compassion than others who are 
farther away from the kennels that will exist as long as the city 
exists ; that these others have been too much neglected for the 
show slums; and that in this field of improvement there is infinitely 
less likelihood of wasted effort. But that is not all. While 
constant growth and constant influx add every year to the civic 
dangers which are visible enough in the slums already—dangers that 
can only be kept down by the police while the slow processes of 
civilisation go on—new dangers of a similar kind are accumulating in 
the homes of the most honest, hardworking, and capable artisans all 
over the metropolitan area. 

Education—general education, that is to say—-has one certain 
consequence, if no other. It creates tastes and adds to the number 
of absolute wants. And if that is not the greatest advantage of it 
most people are mistaken. To be sure, there are others greater yet: 
such as the sobering of the passions, the fining away of brute 
instinct, the strengthening of judgment, the enlarging of tolerance, 
and the half-divine habit of making allowances. These also are among 
the fruits of education ; but they are not to be counted on with so much 
certainty as the others I have named, and even on the best soils are 
rarely an abundant growth in the first generation. But what we 
expect in every case, what we hope for and are never disappointed 
in, is the creation of tastes and the multiplication of absolute needs. 
And where do these tastes begin? what needs are they which come 
first into existence, imperatively demanding to be satisfied? They 
begin where we wish and are precisely what we wish; though in 
many individual cases the perversity of human nature turns them 
all awry. But we need not take much account of the perversities 
which mainly afflict the young and vain. The tastes begin with a 
liking for fresh linen, with order, brightness, sweetness in the home. 
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And even when these tastes are not cultivated by attainment and 
enjoyment, they are soon felt as crying wants, the denial of which is 
degradation. This is good. Rebellion against abasement, emulation 
in the lowlier refinements of home-life, the decencies elevated into 
sheer necessities of existence—tbis is the first best good that can be 
got out of what is called education for the masses ; and while it is 
the consequence most desired, it is also the most certain. 

But the need being created, what about the satisfaction of it? 
The answer is that the means of satisfaction are cheap and simple 
in every particular but the most important one of all. If the well- 
paid artisan has decent rooms to live in, all else that makes a home 
bright and fair is easy of attainment in these days. But the decent 
rooms must be got first, to make a beginning; and in London they 
are only obtainable at a rent that puts all the rest beyond acquisition. 
The result is, indeed, that the well-paid artisan with three or four 
little children to keep cannot lodge them in London as he knows 
they ought to be lodged, and feed them and clothe them with 
decency too. He is a lucky man if all the year round he earns 
thirty-three shillings a week, or even thirty; and if he lives within 
three or four miles of St. Paul’s he will have to pay eight or nine 
shillings a week for house accommodation that is neither too scanty 
nor too squalid for any man with a taste for the merest decencies of 
life. This is an enormously disproportionate sum to pay; and all 
that is left barely suffices for the commonest food and raiment, let 
alone the little comforts which were luxuries yesterday and are 
needs to-day. And then all artisans are not well paid. Moreover, 
thousands of men of the labourer class also are taking on those first 
great blessings of education we so earnestly wish them to share, 
loathe their foul and narrow homes, and are emulous of brighter 
surroundings. As it is, a full fourth of their earnings has to go to 
pay for lodgings which, to the complete satisfaction of the rest of the 
community, they are learning more and more to abominate. Besides 
these, there is the multitude of poor women who live by various 
kinds of needlework who because they are women are more keenly 
sensible of the squalor that is so fatal to respect and self-respect, 

_and who have even more difficulty than other London workpeople in 
fighting clear of it. I know what the social emulation which educa- 
tion strengthens is doing for the best of them. They are paying 
higher rents at the cost of a cupboard which is thought well-filled if 
there is enough of bread and tea inside; for the fact is, that if any 
workwoman: living alone, and compelled to reside within walking 
distance of the West End shop that employs her, is determined to 
have one fair-sized room in a decent neighbourhood, she has to pay 
five or six shillings a week for it; while an average earning of four- 
teen shillings is as much as she can look to, even if she is never out 
of employment three days together. 
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But there are the suburbs, where rent is lower, and the streets 
more cheerful, and the air brighter, while at the same time com- 
munication by railway or omnibus is cheap. True; the suburbs 
are a resource, but not at all what they are fancied to be by those 
who are unacquainted with the restrictions imposed upon the working 
class population of London, or who are unaware of their small 
economies. A very large number of them—nearly all who are 
employed by the owners of such shops as abound in Oxford Street, for 
instance—must live near their work. There is no residing in the 
suburbs for them, and to their vastly increased and increasing 
numbers the rise of rent over a very wide area is chiefly due. To 
give another instance, all who have to do with the thousands of 
horses that throng the streets of London must live near their work; 
and it must be remembered that when we talk of the suburbs in 
this connection we must not include crowded places like Islington, 
Kennington, or Clerkenwell, because rent is nearly as high there 
as it is in the workman quarters of Marylebone. It is true, 
however, that a very large proportion of London workpeople are 
free to live in wholesome suburbs where rents are lower. But now 
let us descend to certain particulars which, though they may be 
offensively small and mean, yet govern the lives of many thousands 
of our fellow-creatures in this city alone. A working man resolves 
that his family shall live in a suburb, clean out of London. He can 
make such arrangements as will enable him to house his children far 
more comfortably and wholesomely than they can be lodged in the 
town, with a saving of half-a-crown a week, or even more. These are 
very great advantages, but now the drawbacks. To save expense, 
and for the good of his health, he will walk part of the way to and 
from work when the weather is not very bad; but he must pay 
something in railway fares, and fourpence a day is two shillings a 
week. So far, a clear balance of sixpence a week, and the additional 
health and comfort. But the man must dine away from home, and 
that makes a very great difference. On most days, perhaps, he will 
carry some cold food with him ; but here some points of pride as well 
as some considerations of comfort comein. The man we are thinking 
of does not belong to the labourer class, but is very consciously above 
it ; he does not like carrying that little bundle with him, and when 
his wife makes it up she shares with him a certain feeling of 
humiliation. As it is eaten in the presence of his fellow-workmen 
it must look and be as nice as possible, and never can be part of the 
cheap though savoury messes which even the most prosperous house- 
wife amongst the working classes has to make up, in order that there 
may be a punctual payment of rent and a decent provision of boots and 
shoes. This means a more frequent supply of joints from the butcher— 
which costs. But at the best, these cold meats in a bundle are 
very comfortless; yet if on one or two days in the week the father is 
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treated to a hot dinner in town, that meal will cost as much as the 
good wife would spend upon one of those cheap, obscure, but whole- 
some and savoury dinners for the whole family. Away goes that 
sixpence, then, and much more, while the balance of comfort becomes 
less considerable. Again, London offers cheaper markets for all that 
the wife has to buy than any suburb does. Some of the things that 
poor people make shift with she cannot get at all; while as for the 
rest, it is no excessive calculation that every purchase in her whole 
system of housekeeping costs a penny in a shilling more than would 
be paid in such districts as Camberwell or Kentish Town. Nor have 
we yet come to an end of the disadvantages which deter the working 
man from living in a suburb, or drive him back to his old unwhole- 
some quarters after experience of them. Just as the agricultural 
labourer is never so prosperous as when his boys are able to earn a 
little money, so it is with the artisan. The willing labour of a 
couple of lads will add a dozen shillings a week to the household 
fund; but if their employment is in town, while the family they 
belong to dwells in a suburb, one third of their earnings must be 
spent in journeying to and frc—not less than a third, if again we 
take each railway fare at twopence only. 

It seems pretty clear, then, that living in asuburb is no adequate 
solution of the difficulty, nor even an appreciable mitigation of it. 
Command a reduction of railway fares, and you may make a difference 
of sixpence or eightpence a week for each traveller—no inconsiderable 
sum in a poor family, but not enough to counterbalance any one of 
the disadvantages enumerated in our imperfect list. Carry legislative 
interference further, and we come almost at once upon the provision 
of lodgings for the poor by State aid; but for half a dozen reasons, 
every one of which is fatal, this expedient has to be dropped the 
moment it is taken up. Enough that it would be useless withovt 
workable effective laws against the competition of labour and the 
reduction of wages. Such laws are impossible; yet without them the 
advantages bestowed on the labourer by the Government or County 
Council would very soon pass to his employer, upon whom they would 
be thrust in the competition for work. And even if this difficulty 
could be got over, and the rest of the half-dozen also, there would 
be no toleration for State aid that began where it is most deserved, 
and where relief to the individual would be most profitable to the 
State ; for though the pinch is felt most by the more emulous, more 
worthy members of the working class population, to all appearance 
they are the best off. But perhaps the thing could be done by some 
great and well-planned combination of private benevolence? Hardly. 
It would have to be a prodigiously rich and never-failing combination 
to be of much use; and the fact remains that, if by any means 
whatever the cost of lodging for the poor in London were artificially 
reduced, the difference would immediately become a temptation to 
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offer work at lower wages. In short, the better we understand this 
difficulty, the more remote seems every chance of reducing it by 
exterior effort ; and yet if no relief comes to the class of which we 
are thinking, what may we expect ? Inall likelihood, the diminution 
of employment on the land, and the ever-nearing seductions of town 
life, will continue to draw thousands of families into London, there 
to swell the population of native growth; overcrowding will not 
diminish ; and, decade by decade, the suburbs will be pushed to yet 
more inaccessible distances. Meanwhile, education will proceed in 
its work of creating wants out of the cravings it excites ; and it will 
operate to that effect upon a larger number, and with greater force, 
year by year. These are the facts—and another has now to be added 
to them. 

The new system of local government gives power into the hands 
of whatever discontent may arise from the causes we have sketched. 
So much the better, perhaps. Indeed, I hear a dozen voices ex- 
claiming, ‘ That is just as it should be. Here you see one of the 
beauties of the Local Government Act. The power you speak of is 
strictly constitutional, it will operate by purely peaceful means, 
and its bestowal on the people will have the happy effect—it had, 
perhaps, the beneficent design—of precluding all need and all 
thought of resorting to demonstrations of violence.’ This would be 
a very comfortable argument if any salutary way of solving the pro- 
blem had been discovered, and if all that was needed to secure its 
adoption were an overpowering vote at municipal elections. But 
that is not the case. All that the aforesaid argument comes to is 
that, while society has been guarded against certain provocations to 
self-destruction by firearms, it has been supplied with the gentler and 
more decent means of poison. The people will be able to vote in 
overwhelming numbers for any scheme that may be commended to 
them ; but if that scheme is neither trivial nor vicious, it will be a 
discovery of which wisdom and science have never yet caught a 
glimpse. Trivialities, however, will not satisfy, and are not likely 
to be attempted. Therefore, the only question is, whether the 
demagogue, working upon ignorance, impatience, desperation, may 
not bring on an overwhelming clamour for destruction in the guise 
of remedy; and whether he may not do so all the more effectively 
because the clamour he excites is not the mere raging of a mob, but 
the sanctified voice of the people speaking from electoral urns. 

If we now review the ground we have been traversing, we shall 
see that our position is this: the lack of house-room, the enormous 
rents that have to be paid for accommodation which is insufficient 
for decency, let alone for comfort, is one of the greatest grievances 
of the poor in London; that by none is it felt so heavily as by the 
more intelligent and provident of the working classes; that the 
education we are at such pains to provide them does, by its most 
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certain and most desired consequences, promote rebellion against 
the costly squalors of the workman’s home; that while education 
constantly enlarges the longing for some share of the refinements of 
life, the overcrowding which renders common decency impossible, 
even when a cruelly disproportionate part of the workman’s income 
goes for rent, increases; that the causes of discontent are likely to 
grow while indisposition to bear with them grows also; and that 
while no legislative remedies that are not worse than the disease can 
be found, yet some that are plausible may be forced into experiment 
by mass votes at County Council elections. This is what I was 
thinking of more particularly when I said, above, that if certain social 
hardships endured by the London poor have not already become the 
business of the politician, they soon will as a matter of compulsion, 
should the present conditions of life and labour in the capital of the 
empire continue. At one and the same time the legislature has con- 
ferred upon those who suffer a keener sense of their privations, and 
organised for them a powerful constitutional means of insisting on 
the trial of any scheme of relief that they may be persuaded to 
believe in. I am not so foolish as to complain of its having done the 
one thing, whatever I may think of the wisdom of the other; my 
intention simply is to point to the facts as they stand, and to what 
will grow out of them almost to a certainty. Nor can it be said 
that these growths are likely to begin in a time so distant that we 
need not trouble ourselves about them. They have begun already. 
The ground was cleared for them by the dissemination of that per- 
plexing socialist doctrine which would be denied by none if it were not 
so disastrously impossible of application ; a doctrine, however, which 
ignorance and distress may readily accept at the hands of men who 
are willing to make a ruin to mount upon rather than rise to no 
eminence at all. To such men the new system of local government 
is a delight, and they have shown already that they mean to work it 
as without doubt it can be worked. 

But it is far more easy to show to the politician what difficulties 
and what dangers lie before him here than to suggest any hopeful 
means of dealing with them that are at the same time adequate. 
In short, despair sets in when we look for such means. After 
the widest search, the most competent minds have come to the 
conclusion that there are no such means, and none that can be 
attempted without unsettling the foundations upon which all society 
has grown up, wherever it exists in any stage of development. 
This conclusion may be called pessimist, but it is nothing more, 
perhaps, than acknowledgment that for some diseases there is no 
remedy ; and that just as the unchangeable conditions of life in the 
human being include progress to decay, so the only possible conditions 
of human society, of growth in all that we understand by civilisation, 
forbid the hope of continuous stability. Certain it seems to me at 
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any rate that it is as vain to look to legislation for any means of 
avoiding such evils as we are now considering as it ever was to seek 
in chemistry for the Water of Life. But there are medicines if there 
is no elixir; and palliatives are not forbidden, though there can be no 
cure. These we should try to discover all the more earnestly if there 
is any danger that quacks will gain access to the patient’s ear, which 
is precisely what we have to dread. Not much has been accomplished 
in this way hitherto, though there has been no neglect of the diffi- 
culty. Yet something was done by the institution of Peabody 
Buildings and model lodging-houses. The Government itself took 
the matter in hand a little while ago, when we heard that the site of 
a prison was to be given up for the building of workmen’s dwellings— 
a well-meant but a wasteful expedient. The prison site is at the 
west end of London, on the side of the Thames where land is most 
valuable. Sell it, and much more ground than the gaol covers could 
be bought on the southern side—ground now encumbered by festering 
courts and alleys which ought to be razed on account of their own 
abominations alone. Nevertheless, some good will come of a grant 
which accidental circumstances allow the Government to make; and 
if no palliative of a similar kind has since been offered, spite of Lord 
Salisbury’s interest in the matter, we know how that may be explained. 
Help must be sought in other ways. Though direct means of relief are 
all but impossible of attainment, invention and organisation may 
provide indirect means, which though of small effect singly, would 
make up a most serviceable aggregate. State reward might well be 
given for any discovery or any plan that would brighten the poor 
man’s dwelling, speed his labour, or cheapen the comforts that are 
limited by the rate of rent. All these things were done for him at 
a stroke by the introduction of mineral oil for purposes of light and 
warmth. That was no discovery stimulated by benevolence, but it 
might have been ; and the blessing it has brought to every hole that 
is called a home passes all computation. A great company has been 
formed for cheapening coal for the consumer by more direct buying 
and selling. This company can do nothing for the poor in London, 
but a similar association might do a vast deal. After bread and tea, 
fire is the greatest need and greatest comforter in every poor home. 
When retailed in small quantities coal wastes enormously ; and this 
the buyer has to pay for, as well as the inevitable difference of price 
when a ton of coal is sold at once and when it is measured out in 
fifty small parcels. What, then, must be the loss to them who have 
to buy coal in pen’norths, as thousands do because of their poverty ? 
But even when the London artisan is sufficiently well off to 
share the economy of riches, and buy his fuel by the ton or half-ton, 
he is forbidden by the fact that he has only a small cupboard to store 
it in: a separate cellar, however small, cannot be provided for alk 
the three or four families that are crowded into most London houses 
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in poor neighbourhoods. Can organisation, working on a large capital, 
do nothing here? I think it might do much, with profit to the or- 
ganisers ; only they must go out of the accustomed route to find some 
new means of storageand distribution. That is one thing that might 
be done with a little ingenuity. I have thought of another which 
shall be described at sufficient length ; because, though it may seem 
trivial in itself, its details will enable me to sample, for those who 
have more pity than knowledge, the pathetically small-great troubles 
of the poor which are not without remedy, maybe. 

Upon the whole, the working people of London who are most com- 
fortless in their high-rented rooms are those who have to earn their 
bread at home. This is equally true whether we take the case of the 
tailor or bootmaker who earns ‘ good money ’ in an apartment of two 
or three rooms, or of the solitary sempstress in one. And nearly the 
worst of their discomforts proceeds from the domestic hearth itself. 
Cooking is the cause of it. Every appliance for that purpose is of 
the most inadequate kind ; for all have to be adapted toa fire-grate 
which may be fit to throw out warmth, but which is a master- 
piece of inconvenience for cooking, though for that it was never in- 
tended. Not only is it an encouragement to shiftless cooking, with 
which the working man’s housekeeper is so often and so severely re- 
proached, but in many and many acase nothing much better can be 
attempted. Where the work is done, and where the little family has 
to live all day, every preparation for every meal, afterwards the 
dressing of it and then the serving of it, have to be carried out; and 
now let the adequately imaginative person say what disturbances, what 
irritations, what confusions and foulnesses must be the consequence ; 
and how they must be felt by men and women who have been taught 
to appreciate decent living. But not only do these squalid little 
miseries spoil the poor enjoyments that labour earns, not only do they 
embitter but they hinder work. The workman is ‘ bothered’ by the 
muddling that degrades his home ; which from the mere economica} 
point of view is loss of time. What help his wife may be to him in 
piling up the week’s wages is diminished; and if the material he 
works upon be of a delicate kind, it sometimes suffers in the general 
muddle, and he has always to be on the watch lest it should be spoiled. 
Very trifling, but yet very serious. Only women work alone, and if 
we take the case of the solitary sempstress we shall find it no better 
—even worse, perhaps. In summer she could do without fire alto- 
gether but for the need of cooked food. Breakfast is no difficulty ; 
that can be prepared at all times by help of a little kettle (I hope 
nobody is shocked by these details), fired in a speedy and cleanly way 
from a mineral oil reservoir beneath it. Dinner? If any small morse} 
has to be cooked, a fire must be made; the cost of the first hour’s 
fire is the heaviest ; the sempstress must rise from her work to prepare 
the fire and the morsel; every time she touches pot or pan during the 
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process she must wash her hands, for the material she works upon is 
almost always delicate, and to soil it may be loss as well as vexation. 
What follows? It follows that she takes the course to which she is 
further prompted by hopes of a new frock, and goes on from morning 
to night sustained by tea and bread-and-butter. In winter, of course 
a fire must be had, for warmth; but if any cooking is done, it must 
be done under the same disabilities. 

By dwelling on these things a little they could be made more 
clear and more appealing; but enough has been said to show that if 
by any means cheap, hot, well-cooked food could be prepared for 
the poor, and conveyed to them, it would be a great blessing. It 
might be done, I think, in many neighbourhoods on a considerable 
scale. The only question is whether the poor would take to it, con- 
sidering their strange and unexpected points of pride. But experi- 
ment might be made. Suppose a kitchen built, of fair amplitude 
and with every appointment of economy and cleanliness visible at a 
glance. From this kitchen (or a dozen such) a smart van moves off 
at the midday hours to go its rounds. The van is broad and deep, 
like those that are employed in moving furniture from one house to 
another. Glaringly clean, it is fitted up with trays or other recep- 
tacles heated by mineral oil or portable gas. The various receptacles 
contain three or four kinds of food appropriate to the dinner hour; 
which kinds are not the same every day, but are always wholesome, 
always savoury, and such as are well liked of those for whom they 
are provided. Milk is distributed from door to door in cans, as beer 
used to be: why not close-covered cans of hot newly-made soup or 
‘Irish stew’? Small puddings—meat puddings, plum puddings, 
puddings of half a dozen varieties—might be served in like manner 
from the hot coffers in the van. Fish, fresh drawn from the bubbling 
pan; potatoes roast, potatoes fried—(at noon, one day, I saw a 
peripatetic vendor of this commodity calling from house to house 
with great success: this was at Folkestone)—portions of well-cooked 
beef; portions of mutton stewed in rice ;—might not such viands as 
these be carried round, hot and good, with dishes of cold meat and 
salad in the summer time? If it could be done acceptably, and 
without loss, the advantage would be very great indeed, as I have 
shown upon the preceding page. 

It is saddening to have to deal with so grave a matter in ways so 
small, and of course the socialist will continue to laugh all such 
means to scorn. But it is not the magnitude, it is the hopelessness 
of every grand remedy yet proposed that compels its rejection. 
With all their hard thinking, with all their earnest preaching, the 
whole tribe of socialists of every generation have done less for the 
good of their fellow-creatures than one illustrious lady in one corner 
of Ireland alone. The man for imitation in this region of affairs is 
not he who would perform the grand feat of withdrawing his own 
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shadow from the sunshine, but he who was praised for making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. Magnificent as may be 
the things that cannot be dene for mankind in the mass, meagre as 
may be the help that can be given to equalise the sum of prosperity 
and contentment, it needs no genius to discover that all effort should 
be drawn from the one, and all devoted to the other; and what 
cannot be done may be sufficiently learnt by ten minutes’ contempla- 
tion of a single fact, which is this. All human society wherever it 
has come together, in any land, at any time, and under any condi- 
tions, has taken the same growth. Needs, instincts, passions as 
common and as little variable as the shape of our hands, have cast 
every known association of human beings into the same form, and 
marked out the same undeviating lines of development. In every 
case these centre in property. Property in one shape or another 
(wife, child, food, house, land) is the object of all the needs, passions, 
and instincts aforesaid. It is the origin of all human community, 
whether it is seen in wandering tribes or the complex organism of 
cities. The economic system that obtains in every town has grown up 
out of it as naturally and certainly as the oak from the acorn; and 
though that system may be hateful for some of its attendant results, 
it is as useless to cavil at it-as it would be to scout that awful law 
of nature which gives every living thing a prey to some other. The 
economic system under which the daily affairs of this world are 
carried on does undoubtedly leave a vast number of blameless crea- 
tures in misery so great that they might almost as well have been 
left in barbarism. But no other system is possible, none can ever 
be, till the needs, the instincts, the passions of which it is the out- 
come suffer some such change as the Believer looks for after death. 
But that unalterable state of things does not leave us altogether hope- 
less or remediless quite. Human kindness, fellow-feeling, is also a 
growth of human association, and it is growing still. Religion has 
been its great inspirer ; but though religion is said to be dying out 
in all the more civilised communities, I see no decadence in sympathy 
for suffering, but more and more desire to redress the miseries of the 
poor and a greater readiness to think of them as wrongs. Societies 
are but units drawn together by the need of mutual help and for- 
bearance. The stimulus originated, both branches of it, in pure 
selfishness, but it has not stopped there. Mutual help and for- 
bearance have gone some way beyond the selfishness that determined 
their adoption when savagery began to take thought; and I do not 
know what bounds might be set to their extension if the existence of 
every community, like the life of every man, were not too short for 
any near approach to perfection. But neither is it of any use to sit 
down and mourn over that fact. Let us do what we can upon the 
solid grounds of hope and endeavour that lie beneath our feet, 
and leave the rest to whatever denies us more. As units we are 
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drawn together into societies based from end to end on a footing 
that cannot be changed, because we ourselves cannot be changed 
altogether at one and the same time. But though society cannot 
destroy and rebuild itself on any better design, the individual heart 
and conscience does become more pained and more oppressed by the 
miseries that no human law can abolish; and as ever-multiplying 
units of pity working on neighbouring units of distress, like atom 
upon atom in the physical world, the good we may do in the mass is 
no small thing. I hear of a religion of humanity which I do not 
understand ; I know of a religion of humanity (consonant with every 
wholesome creed, and more than consonant with the Christian faith) 
which has no more to do with the State than the Wesleyan Connexion 
has, and yet one from which everything may be hoped that human 
nature is capable of, and nothing feared. It is in existence, it is 
advancing, and it has taken such a hold in this country that to 
preach it is one of the most hopeful things as well as the most 
blessed thing that can be done. To show precisely what it is in 
practice, the first pages of this paper were written. To illustrate 
the need of it, to show the exigence and the danger to which that 
need has been advanced by legislation itself, all that about education 
and the Local Government Acts was written, as well as a repetition 
of the reasons why no help is possible from socialist theory, and how 
little from any sort of organised endeavour: though not even the 
feeblest means of that kind should be neglected that invention may 
discover or ingenuity apply. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 











ARE WE MAKING WAY? 


ARE we making way? is the question which in the temporary lull of 
the holidays each of the three parties has been asking of their inner 
conscience, so far as they recognise such an organ in the party or- 
ganism. Tadpole and Taper have wrangled themselves hoarse over 
the figures of by-elections, and have explained 1885, 1886, and 1889 
‘by algebra.’ Rigby really does know, and for the ninety-ninth time 
has put the party right. And journals after their kind rant and rave, 
snarl and crow, the regulation column expected of them day by day, 
week by week, night by night. Like butchers’ dogs they are ex- 
pected to bark, and are kept to bark, and to fight other dogs. But 
sensible people, who are not parts of a machine, will ask themselves 
fairly and honestly—Are we making way ? 

This great Home Rule issue is far the largest, most momentous, 
and most complex question which has ever divided England since 
the Revolution. Foreign wars, religious disabilities, parliamentary 
and municipal reform, free trade or protection, were all minor 
questions compared with the principle of Home Rule. This goes 
down to the roots of the very constitution and life of the Empire. 
It could not but be that a question affecting interests so vast and so 
vital should involve obstinate, protracted, and bitter antagonism. 
It is, perhaps, well that it should not be decided without ample time 
for reflection ; for the decision must be final and of far-reaching im- 
port. It is quite certain that it will not be settled ina hurry. And 
we, on our side, are ready to give a whole generation, if need be, to 
carry it through. 

Where the issues are so momentous it is in vain to expect that 
opinions will change except by slow steps. For years the vast mass 
on each side goes on doggedly holding their own view and closing 
the mind against argument, evidence, even against the notorious 
exposure of imposture, or the certain proof of atrocious acts. The 
royalists stuck to Charles.Stuart and even to James Stuart, in spite 
of royal treachery, tyranny, and folly. Tories clung to rotten 
boroughs, Protestant tests, and protection up to the hour of their 
surrender, and long after their surrender. No proof, no reasoning, 
no emergency can break down the prejudices of dogged partisans. 
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Though one rose from the dead, and spoke with the tongues of 
angels, they will repeat the old cries and discover some loophole for 
evading the inevitable or for believing the incredible. 

Englishmen, therefore, will go on as their fathers before them, 
will set their teeth when they have made up their minds on a vital 
matter, believe any absurdity, accept any evil, and approve any 
crime which they can be brought to think necessary for the end they 
desire. Thus it comes that men otherwise sane, well-informed, and 
of just minds, can mutually regard the opinions and acts of the other 
side as criminal madness or culpable delusion. In civil wars the 
crimes, follies, and vices of either party count as dust in the balance 
on their own side. We are not yet got to civil war, but we are 
steadily approaching the temper of dogged antagonism out of which 
civil wars take their rise. Those who can keep their heads cool must 
do all they can to restrain this temper in the mass. Reason in the 
long run will prevail. But reason plays so small a part in politics 
that we have a long struggle before us yet. In the meantime,— 
Are we making way ? 

No man ventures to say that the Home Rule cause is losing. 
However little store we set by the by-elections and the calculations 
of the electoral wizards, what indications there are in by-elections 
are manifestly favourable. The sensational collapse of an infamous 
accusation could not be without a potent effect. Whatever else may 
come of the Special Commission this much is certain, that at the 
close of the Attorney-General’s speech there was jubilation in the 
Unionist camp, whilst at the close of Sir Charles Russell's speech 
there was jubilation three-fold greater in the camp of the Irish 
party. For the Commission one question alone will suffice. Is it 
Mr. Walter or Mr. Parnell who to-day would rather that the Com- 
mission had never been? Is it Mr. Walter or Mr. Parnell who to- 
day desires it to complete its task tothe end? Sir Charles Russell’s 
speech, the most important in its scope ever heard in an English 
Court, is itself the greatest single event in the history of this 
movement since Mr. Gladstone’s speech of 1886. When the great 
advocate said in his peroration, ‘We are to-day the accusers—the 
accused sit there!’ he put into words a fact visible to all men. 
Accusers and accused have changed places. The invectives and 
complaints which for years have been poured on Home Rulers, it is 
now their turn to urge against their accusers. Telling speeches have 
been made by Unionists, but they have been speeches of defence, 
exculpation, or apology. They have scored successful divisions ; but 
they have been. party divisions to save the party from catastrophe. 
For the first time vast London audiences have welcomed Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues with an outburst of cheers the like of which few 
men living have seen. On the face of it, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the Home Rule cause is making way. 

All this, say the superior people, as the superior people always do 
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say, is the ignorance of the vulgar, the silly excitability of popular 
sentiment. The cold intellect and dry light of logicians such as 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Courtney 
can see nothing in all this but the shallowness of the sentimental 
view. What can it signify to us, says Lord Salisbury in his true 
Saturday Review manner, if one Irish Nationalist forges lies about 
another Irish Nationalist? Suppose the letters forged, does that 
make Mr. Parnell a statesman? says Lord Derby. There are all 
the other charges, says Lord Hartington, still to be considered. 
Ireland will have local county government in good time of course, 
says Mr. Courtney. So far logic, shrewd sense, the robust mind, 
and the higher intelligence. 

But the six millions or so who elect the House of Commons are 
not all Lord Derbys and Mr. Courtneys; very far from it; they are 
not logicians, and are guided by much beside pure reason and dry 
light. Like popular masses everywhere, they are moved by their 
feelings, by impulses of indefinite kind, and rough conclusions formed 
in block. The distinctions, refinements, and detachments which are 
so clear to the superior mind do not affect them in the least. A 
man, a party, or a nation seem to them to be going wrong, and they 
turn against them. A man, a party, a nation seem to them to 
have had less than fair play, and they turn for them. That is how 
the masses vote; that is politics; and such is the representative 
system: four fifths of it being feeling, not often made articulate. 
To popular masses in such a mood the shrewdness of Lord Derby, 
the cool logic of Lord Hartington, is as the whistling of the wind. 
And Lord Salisbury’s Saturday Review gibes and flouts no more 
affect an election than dead cats and rotten eggs in an open-air 
meeting. 

Looked at from the broad point of view and as ultimate result, 
nine tenths of what delights the party men inside the arena is mere 
stage-play and assault-of-arms to the general public. That smashing 
tw quoque to Sir W. Harcourt, that triumphant defence of the 
Attorney-General, that ‘ unanswerable ’ argument of the Argylls, the 
Derbys, the Diceys, the Goldwin Smiths, proving for the hundredth 
time that Home Rule spells ruin—all this does not touch the average 
elector, except by way of mild amusement. They say much the 
same on both sides (he thinks); and of course politicians are bound 
to make furious invectives and unanswerable syllogisms. That is 
their trade, as it is the trade of prize-fighters to fight and of acrobats to 
balance themselves on the top of a pole. Slowly, gradually, the truth, 


the good sense, the practical judgment, filter down and permeate the 


mass. And what ultimately decides the mass is not logic at all, but 
a rough undefined sympathy, guided in the long run by judgment, 
but consisting in the main of all those complex moral considera- 
tions which form the ground for giving or withholding confidence. 
Confidence is the soul of politics, just as much as of trade. 
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From the point of view of confidence there has been an immense 
change in favour of the Home Rule cause. In 1886 Mr. Parnell 
and his Irish colleagues were neither known, nor understood, nor 
trusted, nor liked by the average British voter. Home Rule, he 
was taught to believe, meant the handing over of Ireland to men 
who were the allies of criminals, Fenians, and dynamite conspirators. 
And the average British voter would have none of it. Three years 
have now passed, and a great change is visible. Very much of the 
ignorance, the distrust, the dislike of the Irish members has dis- 
appeared on closer acquaintance. Irish members have been wel- 
comed on a hundred platforms, and have been potent allies in a 
score of British elections. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr..Sexton have been received by typical British meetings 
with an enthusiasm such as is usually reserved for the principal party 
leaders. Those who saw the welcome given at St. James’s Hall, first to 
Mr. Parnell and afterwards to Mr. Sexton, agree that it was of a kind 
rarely seen in London. It is all very well for the superior intellects 
to sneer and scoff, and to tell us that this only shows how many silly 
people there are in the world. The logicians may go on repeating 
that there is no cause for shouting because a man is not proved to 
be a murderer, and because he has been maligned by a rascal. The 
practical point for us is this. Has the elector changed his mind ? 
Without saying that he has adopted Home Rule as a policy, we may 
say this: that the great liberal mass, and especially the London 
liberal mass, has made an immense advance in the way of sympathy 
towards Mr. Parnell and his friends, has begun to know them, to re- 
spect and to like them, has heartily acquitted them of all alliance 
with assassins, and has come to see that they have been most shame- 
fully calumniated and ill-used. This may not yet amount to actual 
confidence; but it is going some way towards confidence. 

Even this most moderate estimate of the situation will be of 
course contested by the superior intellect. They have a dozen ex- 
planations at hand for every awkward fact, and a dozen more to 
follow as fast as the first are refuted. Politics would not be the 
subtle and complex thing it is unless every incident admitted of ex- 
planation by the score. It is mere beating of the wind for logical 
minds to continue repeating that Pigott has nothing to do with an 
Irish Parliament, that The Times has nothing to do with Lord 
Salisbury, that the forged letters have nothing to do with the secret 
policy of the Land League, that the Commission Court is not a State 
Trial, but a private libel case between a newspaper and some members 
of Parliament, that the Attorney-General has simply been employed 
in his private practice, that the Government had no right to interfere 
with his private practice and have not done so, that the Commission 
judges have made no report, and consequently nothing whatever has 
been decided. ‘ Words, words, words!’ Mere form, husk of the 
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matter. Literally exact perhaps in word, and as a syllogism, or a 
legal plea, technically right. But in substance, in effect, how utterly 
futile is all this. It is not a court in Nisi Prius which has to decide 
this matter, but many millions of electors, who are strangely in- 
different to such quiddits and quillets. It makes one wonder that 
the superior intellect can waste its time over such futilities. 

My learned friend, Sir Frederick Pollock, has been taking me to 
task, it seems, in an obscure organ, where I fear that his great learn- 
ing and elaborate sarcasm are somewhat wasted, for overlooking these 
very points. I have spoken of the Commission Court as a State 
Trial. That cannot be, he tells me, since they have no power to 
send Mr. Parnell to the Tower! There is no prisoner before the 
Court, no sentence can be pronounced, and when ‘ one looks into the 
Act,’ the judges are only empowered to inquire and report. Again I 
have said that the Government had adopted and assisted the prosecu- 
tion and had thereby become responsible for the Attorney-General, 
as he was for the prosecution. This could not be, says my friend, be- 
cause it was simply a matter of ‘ private practice.’ With all respect 
for my most learned friend these technicalities of his are only another 
proof that it is easier for a cable to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a political idea to pass into the head of a lawyer. Address 
these artificial pleas and legal surrebutters to an average meeting of 
carters, tinkers, and tailors, and they would receive them with peals 
of laughter. And the carters, tinkers, and tailors would be right, 
and my learned friend would be wrong. 

If ever there was in substance a State Trial it is this now pending 
in the Commission. Since the Revolution, no State Trial, not even 
that of Warren Hastings, has approached it in importance. The 
accusation of some sixty members of Parliament on charges which, if 
proven, would drive them from public life, charges exclusively connected 
with their political life for the last ten years, charges noteriously 
bearing on the great political issue of the day, a Court unlike any 
Court known to legal practice, a Court to try a case of libel without a 
jury, though libel cases of all others are peculiarly the business of a 
jury, a Court constituted by special Act of Parliament ad hoc, and that 
Act of Parliament the result of violent party debates and critical party 
divisions, an inquiry which in any case must have an important effect 
on a great national policy—if this does not constitute a State Trial 
nothing can. 

Nor is it even technically true that to make a State Trial there 
must of necessity be a prisoner, a penal sentence, and a Government 
indictment. There are scores of cases described as State Trials in 
and out of the law books which have not these elements ;—civil 
cases like Calvin’s Case, Somersett’s Case, Ashby v. White, Redford 
v. Birley, Stockdale v. Hansard, and the Claim of Queen Caroline. 
A ‘State Trial’ in the popular, as well as in the legal sense, is the 
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trial before some regular tribunal of any issue, criminal, civil, or 
constitutional, which affects State officials, which concerns the 
Executive or the Legislature, or which determines great questions of 
State. A trial which must practically determine whether a tenth of 
the whole House of Commons have or have not been engaged, under 
colour of constitutional agitation, in a murderous and treasonable 
conspiracy, which must practically decide whether or not the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of one of the three nations shall henceforth 
be able to take part in public life—this is not only a State Trial, 
but is the greatest State Trial that England has seen since the 
Revolution. My learned friends who are so ready to deny this out 
of the four corners of the Act, you really should leave politics alone! 

This is not a verbal question, but the root of the matter, and it 
disposes of the legal wriggling which is supposed to be the triumphant 
defence of the Attorney-General. What that defence amounts to 
is this. That the Attorney-General, having taken a brief for a 
private person in his ‘private practice,’ did nothing which in a 
running-down case of Smith v. Jones the benchers of his Inn could 
be asked to sit upon. Perhaps not: the benchers of an Inn seldom 
sit upon any one, and at Nisi Prius one has a pretty free hand. 
And the voice of both branches of the profession, we are assured, 
has declared that everything the Attorney-General did and said was 
strictly in accordance with legal etiquette. That is not the judgment 
of public good sense. The public sees that this was not a running- 
down case, but a momentous State Trial, with the Government on 
one side and a national party on the other; it laughs at the rubbish 
about ‘ private practice ’ and the private prosecutor, and the ordinary 
course of a civil action. On a great political issue like this, it knows 
the voice of the ‘ profession ’ to be worth as little as the voice of the 
licensed victuallers or any other trade, with its trade interests and 
its trade morality always dominant. 

What strikes the public mind is this, that day by day and month 
after month these triumphant defences of the party in power are an 
endless series of excuses upon excuses and apologies of apologies. 
The tipsy coachman who has smashed his master’s brougham has not 
a more voluble string of inconsistent excuses. He is a Blue-ribbon 
man—and therefore could not have been drunk. Besides it was 
freezing hard—and he refused a third glass. And a railway van 
drew up on his wrong side; and he was standing still at the time ; 
and his fingers were so frostbitten he could not hold ‘ Thunderbolt ;’ 
and he has seven children and a sick wife, and nine months’ character 
from his last place, which was a widow lady of nervous disposition. 
Just so, the excuses of the Government pour out. The Attorney- 
General is a fine fellow and every one likes him; he has a right to 
take private practice, and Mr. Walter is a private gentleman. An 
advocate cannot know anything outside his instructions, and he is 
bound to do his best for his own client. The Cabinet has nothing 
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to do with the Attorney-General’s private briefs, and cannot busy 
itself with the libels which a journal may bring against a member of 
Parliament. ‘Words, words, words!’ as the Prince of Denmark 
says, but he adds a little later, ‘’Tis as easy as lying.’ 

That which has really happened is as follows. The Government, 
seizing its opportunity in the long struggle over this great Home 
Rule issue, forced upon the Irish party in Parliament a trial in 
which their political existence as a party was in jeopardy, before a 
Special Court constituted in an exceptional mode. It was so devised 
that the Government could secretly give to the prosecutors the 
whole of the enormous resources at the command of the Executive 
in a formal State prosecution; would reap the whole of the advan- 
tages of the extinction of their political opponents if the plan 
succeeded, and could disclaim all official responsibility whatever the 
issue might be. The English public never refuses its sympathy to 
men who have been shamefully calumniated, and when the sting and 
centre of the calumny is known to be forgery, perjury, and subor- 
nation of false witness, the public mind in its revulsion of feeling 
is wont to swing round somewhat heavily. 

It will be in vain for the Prime Minister to repeat his Saturday 
Review sneers about Pigott, for Mr. Balfour to chuckle about Mr. 
O’Brien in prison, for their journals to reiterate these technical apolo- 
gies and elaborate excuses, to misrepresent, abuse, and make mouthg 
at every one who is not afraid to express his opinion freely. The 
electors, who in the end have this matter in their hands, will take a 
very broad view of the equity of the case, and will not trouble them- 
selves much about professional etiquette, private practice, or the 
words of the Special Commission Act. If they come to think that a 
grievous wrong has been done, they will simply ask: Who had a 
share in it? who stood to gain by it? what may we reasonably 
suppose men like Lord Salisbury and his colleagues to have done ? 

The superior intellect, in and out of journalism, never can be 
brought to understand that in politics things are not decided by 
affidavit, and are not conducted with the technical rules of an action 
at law. In politics reasonable suspicion takes the place of legal 
proof, and probable acts are reasonably inferred as likely to flow from 
a recognised character. A great man has said that it would be as 
ridiculous to expect mathematical proof in politics, as it would be to 
rely on simple persuasion to establish a problem in geometry. What 
in the old Oxford slang used to be called the ethiké pistis is all- 
important in things political—the confidence which men inspire by 
a favourable view of their character. No man can deny that this 
has enormously changed of late in favour of the Irish leaders. Each 
separate incident in that sense may possibly be minimised or ex- 
plained. In the sum, they constitute an array of significanee that 
cannot be gainsaid. The combined effect of so many recent elections, 
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the election for the London County Council, the enthusiastic welcome 
of the Irish leaders, the continual exposure of one misdeed after 
another, the growing violence of the attack on the Government, the 
increasing incoherence of its defenders, the tardy and grudging 
apologies of Unionist journals and Unionist politicians, the pitiable 
collapse of the calumnies in Court—these things ingenious men try 
separately to explain away; but in the sum of them cool heads will 
find a pretty safe answer to the question—‘ Are we making way ?” 

There will be hard knocks yet, and bitter words enough, and we 
may have a rough time before it is over; but the great change in 
the public mind is manifest and it is final. The Home Rule cause 
has lived down the most systematic assault of calumny ever brought 
to the service of politics. The rest we can afford to despise. 

The real basis of our confidence after all is the rooted conviction 
we have that the coercion policy can only be enforced by means 
which itis impossible tomake permanent. The one great fact which 
determined the change of front of the Liberal party, and forced Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends to accept Home Rule—the overwhelming 
majority of the representatives of Ireland in Parliament who follow 
Mr. Parnell—this fact remains unshaken and undiminished. The 
Liberal party accepted Home Rule, suddenly if you like, because 
suddenly it became the demand of the legal representatives of Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party declined to govern a 
nation in defiance of its parliamentary representation. There is not 
the slightest sign of change in the character of that representation. 
On the contrary, its force and cohesion increase every day. And the 
Liberal party rests in unshaken confidence that any attempt to 
govern a nation in defiance of its parliamentary representation 
must inevitably recoil on its authors. 

The coercion policy has been so elaborately plastered over with 
forms, contrivances, evasions, and all sorts of legal and parliamentary 
figments, that its real character is still perhaps concealed from many 
of its supporters. They hear day by day—‘Such is the law,’ ‘ These 
are the prison rules,’ ‘ So-and-so was done under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament,’ ‘ The Chief Secretary has no power to interfere,’ 
‘ The forces of the Crown have been engaged in support of the law;’ 
night after night they find Mr. Balfour calmly repeating any official 
démenti which is put into his mouth; day by day they are told that 
everything that is done is quite in strict conformity to law, pre- 
cedent, and the rules of the service. Twenty-four members of 
Parliament have been so ill-advised as to commit offences against 
the criminal law. In prison they have been all treated with scrupulous 
attention to the prison rules. The prison rules err, if anything, on 
the side of laxity and indulgence. The resident magistrates are 
models of learning, judgment, and scrupulous fairness. The evictions 
are simply ordinary legal formalities which the Executive is bound to 
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enforce. The battering-ram is required for the protection of the 
police, and petroleum is a convenient means of destroying an empty 
cabin. Such is the picture painted by Law and Order. 

The picture as we see it is very different. A party, essentially 
representing the claims of wealth, having been accidentally placed 
in power by a great political cleavage, made itself the tool of the 
owners of the soil in Ireland to crush and, if possible, extirpate the 
agrarian combinations of the petty tenants. If their real aim had 
been to cement the Union of the two kingdoms or even to combat 
Home Rule, they would have striven to follow and develop the Land 
policy commenced by Mr. Gladstone in 1870. By this they might 
possibly have weakened the authority of the Parnellite phalanx. 
But the Union was not their main object. Their special care was to 
secure the ascendency of the Irish landlords, to obtain for them 
their rents unreduced and their arbitrary authority unimpaired. 
Under Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour as leaders the party steadily, 
craftily, and remorselessly set to work to root up the trades associa- 
tions of the cotters, making new crimes by Act of Parliament out of 
innocent acts, suppressing the jury, and practically establishing 
arbitrary rule under direct control of the police. All who assist or 
countenance the cotters in their trade combinations by word or by deed 
were treated as criminals. The prefect system, the police dragoon- 
ing system, the spy system, the police tribunal system, the press 
prosecution system, were all established with the regular machinery 
so carefully elaborated under the French Empire, in Russian Poland, 
and in other European countries ‘ under a state of siege.’ Twenty- 
four members of Parliament and many others were thrown into 
prison and condemned in severe sentences for no other offence 
except that of abetting and counselling the cotters how best to 
maintain their trade combinations. In all this there was not a 
pretence of political disaffection, of attack on the authority of the 
Queen, or even of agitation in favour of Home Rule. It was a 
purely money question, a strictly trade dispute, from first to last 
economical and not political. 

All this elaborate scheme of tyranny was carried out, not in the 
blundering ways of Strafford, or Cromwell, or the Stuarts, but by 
an ingeniously dovetailed apparatus of Acts of Parliament, secret 
understandings, official hints, official denials, and judicial interpreta- 
tion. There was always a ready answer to show that everything was 
done with scrupulous legality—on the surface. No blood was shed, 
or but very little blood. In arrests, in condemnations, in the treat- 
ment of prisoners, in the dragooning of the country, the forms were 
observed and a warrant of law was always forthcoming for every- 
thing. But the people of this country are not long to be hood- 
winked by forms, when all the substance of justice is cast aside. 


Oppression becomes even ranker when the oppressor has been 
3E3 
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cunning enough to arrange a set of cloaks to conceal the oppres- 
sion. 

We are of good cheer then, for we know that such complicated 
scheme of oppression cannot possibly endure in the United Kingdom 
of to-day. But two years, as yet, have passed of Lord Salisbury’s 
twenty years of resolute government, and already the country revolts 
from it. What chance is there of another two years of resolute 
government? The permanent defiance of parliamentary representa- 
tion, the permanent imprisonment of Members of Parliament, the 
arrest of priests, English tourists, mere observers, of every one who is 
obnoxious to the police, the permanent instalment of the police 
system of government, the systematic attempt to crush the trade 
combinations of the whole labouring class, the systematic effort to 
concentrate the whole forces of government in enabling the landlord 
to wring rent from the tenant, the permanent suppression of trial by 
jury, the making it criminal to interfere even by words or by 
reporting a public speech in a trade dispute—in a word the systematic 
attempt to govern Ireland as Russia governs Poland, and that not in 
the interests of England or the English Crown, but in the interests 
of the landlord class—all this with a firm faith we will not believe 
to be destined to succeed. 

It would be idle to ask what may be the mode, what may be the 
date of its inevitable collapse. With our ancient habits of party 
discipline and our national ways of dogged long-suffering, a party 
which is utterly rotten within and has lost all public confidence 
without, will long maintain a bold front and a fair array in presence 
of the foe. There is no machinery in our constitution whereby 
a discredited Government can be forced to appeal to the nation. 
But we need not be greatly troubled about that. By some unexpected 
incident, at first sight trivial enough, a discredited Government 
mysteriously breaks up, and a party that is odious to the nation gets 
mutinous, disorganised, and craven. A single false step, a scandal 
more outrageous than others, the blind zeal of a reckless partisan, 
the guilty conscience of some of its agents, brings about a sudden 
explosion or a secret panic—and all is over. We will bide our time, 
knowing well that a sneaking parody of Continental tyranny is not 
going to succeed in 1889, and being well assured that when the hour 
comes the reaction will be tremendous and lasting. In the mean- 
while, for our parts, we have good reason to think that we are 
making way. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 





ITALY IN 1888-89. 


I visITED Naples, exclusively for reasons connected with the health 
of my family, in the winter of 1850-51. I saw it no more until the 
winter of 1888-89. The change, which has passed upon the city 
during these thirty-nine years, may without exaggeration be called 
enormous. At the earlier epoch, the reaction, which followed the 
abortive efforts of 1848-49 for national deliverance, was celebrating 
not only its triumph, but its Saturnalia. Personal liberty was de- 
prived of every guarantee ; and the trial of Poerio and his associates, 
who had assisted the King eighteen months before in establishing, 
as he solemnly swore, by his own free will and deliberate conviction, 
a free constitution, was proceeding, under a Government of perjury 
and violence, to its predetermined issues in the judicial condemnation 
of the patriot culprits. But at the later period, there lay upon the 
surface every sign not only of change but of transformation. There 
was a free press, free speech, free worship, and freedom of person, 
with every sign of a vigorous municipal life, replacing the stagnant 
uniformity of a despotism both local and central. The notes, indeed, 
of material progress surpassed everything which could have been ex- 
pected. The basking, loitering, lolling, loafing population, so peculiarly 
Neapolitan, seemed to have become extinct. The filth, which formerly 
made the city offensive to eye and nostril, had disappeared in great 
measure. In all the frequented parts of the city, the population 
was well-clad. I made it my business to look for stockingless and 
shoeless feet; and I found them, between young and old, in four 
cases only during my whole stay. An excellent service had been 
organised, through the main streets, of omnibuses, trams, and steam- 
trams; and it was largely used, not only by the middle, but by the 
working class. Of the butchers’ shops, as the measure of the con- 
sumption of animal food by the people, I cannot speak in the exact 
language of statistics; but from the evidence of the eye I should say, 
that they were multiplied in some proportion approaching five to one. 
Mendicity, formerly amounting to a public nuisance, had become 
comparatively rare: the most importunate beggar that I encountered 
was a Sister of Charity. A supply of water, faulty alike in quality 
and quantity, had been replaced at great cost by one of first-rate 
purity and abundance; and, as a result, typhoid fever, formerly 
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endemic, had been expelled from the place. In the old quarter, or 
citta vecchia, another vast operation was about its beginning. Lying 
below the level of the sea, it was still a constant or frequent nest of 
disease. But municipal enterprise had the remedy prepared in a 
great evisceration (svisceramento). The peccant part was sentenced 
to disappear altogether ; and, partly with change of levels, partly with 
a system of powerful pumping, a new quarter was to rise. Consider- 
able spaces have been recovered from the sea; and more aggression 
of this kind is in immediate contemplation. The old frontage of 
Santa Lucia is to disappear; with every provision, let us hope, for 
a new and better one on behalf of its picturesque and well-known 
groupings. Much has been done in opening and enlarging thorough- 
fares ; but the movement and traffic of the great streets cry out, and 
that loudly, for more. The spirit of independent enterprise is also 
alive ; and more than one project is at work for piercing through the 
Vomero with a view to a new quarter in that direction. To appre- 
ciate adequately the character and significance of these changes, we 
must bear in mind that Naples, under the Bourbons, was the capital 
of a kingdom of eight millions of souls, having a Court with all 
establishments civil and military fully organised around it, and with 
the social attractions which of themselves generate no inconsiderable 
population. The withdrawal of this great apparatus unquestionably 
caused an enormous vacuum. Many establishments have disappeared, 
and a soldier is rarely seen in the streets, while Royal visits to the vast 
and imposing Palaces are necessarily rare. The whole of this vacuum 
has, however, been filled since the Revolution. The population has 
even grown. The town, too, has been beautified even more than it has 
been enlarged. The site was always noble ; but we have now a noble 
city on a noble site. Splendid gifts have been made to the public by 
distinguished citizens ; for instance the Museum presented by Prince 
Filangieri. Life is opening up for the artisans who have formed 
themselves into unions, and are attending lectures and schools. Art, 
likewise, has lifted up her head; and I had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing an exhibition of sculpture and painting for the year,' which 
appeared to me full of life and promise. Is it too much to say that 
all this remarkable development, in so many directions, affords an 
unanswerable proof of the energies which thrive, as in their native 
atmosphere and'soil, under a system of freedom and self-government ? 

It will readily be understood that these visible results, with which 
the modern Birmingham or Manchester may be well contented to 
compare, have not been achieved without the aid of loans; to the 
extent, as I have understood, of between four and five millions 
sterling. I have not been led to believe that other municipalities 
of the greater Italian cities have been behind that of Naples. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that these great operations, even if in 

1 Fostered by the care and liberality of the Duke of San Donato. 
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all cases prudent, indicate a corresponding advance in the rural dis- 
tricts of Italy. Nay, Naples itself has been cited by a writer of the 
highest authority, Professor Villari, as exhibiting, in the quarter 
now condemned, an example of the extremest distress. The economic 
spectacle exhibited by Italy as a whole since the Revolution, is of a 
mixed character. On the one hand, the increase in her taxation has 
been vast ; so vast as to reach the formidable dimensions of a political 
danger. On the other hand, it has not sapped the loyalty of the 
people to the new state of things; and, concurrently with the aggra- 
vation of the public burdens, there has been a large growth in the 
aggregate of national wealth. The subject is one of enormous interest 
both to the student of political philosophy, and in its direct and 
practical connection with the affairs of Europe at large. 

Some readers may possibly remember or have learned that I 
became a public meddler in the concerns of Southern Italy thirty- 
eight years ago. This interference was due to what would be called 
accident, and was of no intrinsic importance. But there was a 
peculiar combination of time and circumstance; and it received a 
marked countenance, in different forms, from the two contemporary 
British statesmen who were of the greatest?European weight, Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. Thus it grew to be a matter of 
notoriety, and even in some small degree of consequence. I found it 
stereotyped in the memory of Southern Italy in particular. It was 
at the same time fresh as an event of yesterday. The construction 
to be put upon this vivid recollection is not hard to supply. Mean- 
time, I plead it as my apology for public reference to a subject, which 
well deserves to be handled more at leisure and at large. But, 
rightly or wrongly, I felt at Naples as if I had in a manner mortgaged 
a portion of myself to Italian interests, in such a sense that if I received 
deep impressions upon matters, which seemed in my deliberate view 
to pertain to the vital interests and honour of the country, it would 
become a duty to bear my witness, without fear or favour, to the 
actual state of facts. 

So far as my historical recollection serves me, no country, except 
France between 1789 and the Empire, has ever undergone in a like 
space of time such changes, as have passed upon Italy in the last 
twenty years. Fourteen hundred years ago she lost empire, and empire 
which had been the proudest that the world had ever seen. With it, 
or shortly after this first catastrophe, she found that she had also lost 
the two essential conditions of national vitality, her unity and her 
independence, as well as those other blessings of which I will not now 
discuss the relative value, liberty, tranquillity, and law. The Italian 
republics indeed offer us a splendid episode. They may claim to ba 

the only, or the most formidable, rivals in history to the states of 
ancient Greece, especially in the proof they supplied that, where 
liberty is dearly prized, even a state of almost continuous turbulence 
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and struggle need not preclude the attainment, on the one hand of 
wealth and splendour, on the other of superlative pre-eminence:in 
literature and art. But these little states by degrees gave way to 
encroaching dominations. And for many centuries that had been a 
fact, which in the mouth of Metternich became a sarcasm: Italy was 
simply a geographical expression and no more. Dependence, division, 
despotism, seemed to have become, with the rarest and most partial 
exceptions, a second nature to her, which overlay, absorbed, and 
exhausted the first. For the historic student, and for the imagina- 
tive visitor, a halo of the known past, with a hope perhaps of a 
possible future, still lay about her, and she did not seem to them 

Less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscured. 
Nay, the French war, as a whole, had apparently brought her not 
good but evil: for example in the ruin of a remnant of local liberties,? 
and in the pestilent institution of such a police, as stifled liberty 
without repressing crime. 

All this has been changed as in a transformation scene. As 
against the stranger, by fair fighting, with timely and decisive 
help given by those who found their interest in giving it. As 
against the tyrant, by long, patient, indomitable endurance, and 
by a course of action hardly more than on one single and sad oc- 
casion (in the case of Rossi) stained with crime. On the surface, 
the French war had injured her, for it stimulated by its after 
action and improved the craft of despotism ; but there was this com- 
pensation, that it for once had suggested the idea, and had even 
lighted the lamp, of liberty, a vital flame which through a sad and 
wearisome half-century never was put out. 


Siam servi, si, ma servi ognor frementi.* 


And now, seven absolute governments have been expelled, sup- 
planted, or transformed: the dissevered fragments of the country 
have united themselves by a process, not of art or violence, but of 
nature: and a nation of near thirty millions has taken its place, by 
an unquestioned title, among the great and ruling Powers of Euro- 
pean Christendom. Surely this is one of the gigantic achievements 
which of itself suffices to make an epoch in the history of the world. 

Nor was the process less rightful than large. Under the old 
system, the lawless element, according to the highest sense of law, 
had its seat in the governments; and the work of the Revolution 
was truly a work of order. 

But it remains to ask, has the process been as thorough as it was 
legitimate: is the surface at all points a just indication of the 
interior: is the fabric as durable as it is fair and brilliant? Is there 


? Farini gives interesting particulars on this subject, in his History of the Roman. 
. ® Alfieri. 
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any new danger, now in the course of being conjured up from the 
unfathomable depths of vicissitude, which may come to threaten, in 
whole or in part, the costly acquisitions of the last thirty years ? 
Not only have we to take into view that waywardness of our nature 
which so often neutralises our best blessings, or converts them into 
mischiefs : we have also to bear in mind that the gigantic nature of 
the work achieved leaves room, even amidst general success, for 
much local failure and miscarriage. 

The Italian case cannot be fairly judged without taking into our 
account the special features of the problem. The unification of 
Germany was a vast operation, but it differed from that of Italy at 
least in three vital particulars. The central force of what is now 
united Germany, in Prussia, was more than equal to the whole of 
the auxiliary and subordinate forces: whereas Sardinia could only be 
reckoned third among the Powers planted in Italy, and contained 
less than a fifth of the population. Secondly, the principal units, 
now happily formed into a German Empire, passed into it as they 
were, without the severance of government from subject, or radical 
change in the methods of rule; whereas the Italian change began 
by convulsing what it sought to unite, through six local revolutions. 
Armies had to be taken over,.to serve not only under new masters 
but for new purposes; and myriads of civilians had likewise to be 
dealt with, whom it would not have been safe by a rude and general 
dismissal to convert into conspirators. Last, and not least, Italy had 
to face and solve the deplorable question of the temporal power 
attached to the Popedom; and the political controversy was in her 
case envenomed by the introduction into it, though happily under 
milder conditions, of the very same spirit which in other days 
afflicted Europe with the wars of religion. Under such circumstances, 
I conceive that those who love Italy may well be amazed at what 
she has done, and need not be disheartened if there be anything 
which as yet she has been unable to do. 

The Revolution, which made Italy a nation, has been hailed by 
the mass of the community, and accepted in the main by every 
class. Disaffection might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
aristocracy and the clergy. As to the aristocracy, I found no sign of 
it either in Florence or in Naples. It is singular, if in Rome the 
adhesion of the nobility to the Italian throne has been slower than 
elsewhere ; because it was here that under the old system the nobles 
were the most completely excluded from all but an honorary share 
in the government. But the explanation would probably be that 
as, in the individual man, organs unemployed tend to atrophy, so in 
this class the privation traditionally accepted starved out the appetite 
for public duty; until at length Edmond About was led to write of 
the Roman nobility (among whom, however, there were splendid 
exceptions), Hélas les pauvres gens! ils n'ont pas méme des vices. 
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As regards the clergy, it is more difficult to judge. Their numbers, 
in the secular branch of the order, do not seem to have undergone 
inconvenient diminution. Two priests of Ischia, which has a popu- 
lation of only 30,000, assured me that, independently of the teachers 
in an ecclesiastical seminary, the island had two hundred of their 
brethren. In Naples the Church is ruled by a Cardinal Archbishop 
(San Felice), whose praise is in every mouth for his holy living and 
devotion to his work. He ‘does not meddle in politics;’ which I 
take to be an accepted phrase for signifying that he has a strong 
Italian feeling. In the streets of the city I saw at least ten priests 
for every soldier ; and, notwithstanding the abolition of the monastic 
corporations, there was a fair sprinkling of monks, who are retained, 
apparently in not illiberal numbers, for the service of the conventual 
churches. In these apparently flourishing circumstances, the policy 
of non-interference, avowedly adopted by the Italian Government, 
has left the clerical body largely dependent upon the Pope for 
countenance and promotion. But they spring from the people; and 
the national sentiment appears to be by no means extinct among 
them. Doctor Antenori, a well-known and respected Neapolitan 
physician, who unites the characters of Liberal and believer, and 
whom I shall have occasion again to mention, assured me that the 
Italian clergy was frankly liberal (francamente liberale): probably 
an over-sanguine but yet not an unimportant testimony. I have 
before me an excellent tract ‘ by a South Italian priest, which, while 
perfectly dutiful in a religious sense to the Pope, entreats him once 
for all to abandon and denounce ‘the unnatural marriage of the 
crosier and the sword’ (p. 64), and has some lines (p. 65) on the 
concord generally prevailing between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, which are not unworthy of attention. 

Everywhere we have living in harmony the prefects and the archbishops, the 
sub-prefects and the bishops: and in the small country towns, as a general rule, 


there is no sort of estrangement between the syndics and the parish priests, among 
whom the Don Pacificos are innumerable, while the Don Belligeros may be counted 


on the fingers. 

It should also be borne in mind that, before the new state of 
things had arrived, a body of ten thousand Italian clergy, under the 
auspices of Passaglia, had declared against the temporal power. And, 
upon the whole, the most rational conclusion seems to be that the 
Italian spirit has still a widely spread representation among them. 
In the community at large, the national sentiment appeared to be 
universal. Indeed I must own my astonishment as well as pleasure 
at the wonderful manner in which it seems to have taken hold of the 
masses even in rural and secluded districts, though they have never 
had the advantage of any sort of political education: nor have I been 


4 Zl Santuario e la Conciliacione: pel Sacerdote Arcangelo Ratunna. Padula: 
December 1887. A case has recently been stated in a London journal where a bishop 
has been called to account for publishing similar opinions. 
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without some special means of forming a judgment on this subject 
from popular manifestations, of which I have been a witness. 

Upon the whole I take it to be a solid and established fact that 
the unity, nationality, and independence of Italy are not the mere 
upthrow of a political movement, which some following convulsion 
may displace, but are the long-prepared and definitive results of 
causes permanent in their nature; and are, notwithstanding dangers, 
some of them most subtle and others visibly alarming, to be reckoned 
with on the same footing as the unity, independence, and nationality 
of other great European countries. 

No writer dealing, as I am now dealing, with the favourable side 
of the Italian account, can omit to acknowledge the large and invalu- 
able contribution which has been made by the personal conduct of 
the King and Queen to the great national cause. On this subject, 
there is not a voice, nor so much asa whisper of dissent. The Queen 
had, long before her accession to the throne, taken a high place in 
the public estimation. The King is prized for his absolute good 
faith and loyalty to the constitution. He has the reputation of 
being at once generous with his own means, and sparing of the public 
treasure. The outbreak of the cholera in Naples afforded to the 
King an opportunity of which he made noble use, and the courage 
and humanity, with which on that occasion he confronted infection 
and the risk of death, have left a deep impression on the grateful 
memory of the people, and have shown the world that the courage 
of the House of Savoy is not confined to the battle-field, but finds 
congenial exercise where danger is encountered not to destroy life 
but to save it. 

But there is one sign which, in my mind, surpasses all others in 
establishing the genuineness of the Italian reconstruction, and as a 
promise of its permanence. It is the absolute freedom of speech and 
writing. I do not mean merely the freedom of journalism, although 
that isa note of constitutional liberty alike indispensable and invalu- 
able. But every journal is a power, and moreover belongs to a 
fraternity of associated powers, certain or likely to resent an assault 
upon one member of the family as a menace to the liberties of all 

the rest. Now in Italy it is not the periodical press only with its 
network of defences, it is also the solitary and undefended writer who 
appears to possess an immunity as large, and as secure, as he could 
enjoy in lands where freedom is traditional and hereditary, and where 
its prerogatives or privileges have been imbibed, so to speak, with 
the mother’s milk of every one of us. I must own I expected to find 
that in a country where popular right has hardly yet emerged from 
infancy, it would have been not indeed withheld, but yet granted 
only after a fashion, and beset with cautions and reserves. 

Of all the evils marking the domination of the Bourbons in the 
South of Italy, the most aggravated was the Camorra. The word, 
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happily incapable of translation into English, may be paraphrased as 
meaning a sub-government, lodged in the hands of criminals, and 
administered by them throughout the country. It was, I apprehend, 
far worse than the Nihilism of Russia. Farther north in Italy, the 
secret societies were limited to political objects. In Ireland they had 
their origin in the tyranny of the landlord class. In both these cases, 
they had in view remedies, of whatever kind, for definite evils which 
had brought them into existence. The Camorra was so secret, that 
to this hour its character is not perfectly known. But it was worse 
than the others in this, that it had no more of a remedial character 
than the rule which Milton describes as established in Pandemonium. 
It was simply a wanton excrescence of evil; the lawlessness of Power 
towards the subjects, reflected and repeated in another lawlessness, 
organised by one portion of the sufferers against the rest, and highly 
efficient at least in the business of taxing them. Evidently the 
Camorra, such as I have described it, indicated that the social 
disease, due to misgovernment, had reached its extremest phase. As 
far as I have been able to learn, it has so far felt the influence of 
recent changes that it has passed into a milder phase, and is now 
chiefly to be traced in combinations more or less violently repressive 
of individual freedom, but less venomous than the old gangrene in 
this, that they may aim at remedies for mischiefs, and do not simply 
confront government with anti-government. 

Perhaps I attach to this subject I am now touching, what may 
be thought an exaggerated importance. But I am one of those 
who believe that true civilisation largely consists in, and may be 
absolutely tested and measured by, the substitution of moral for 
physical forces. Of these moral forces, there is one which specially 
falls within the domain of statesmen, and of general opinion. That 
force is publicity. It is the establishment of a state of things, 
wherein the word spoken, written, printed, is not punishable except 
by the known conditions of the laws; and where, in the interpreta- 
tion of those laws, the doubtful case is habitually ruled in the sense 
and interest of freedom. It is perhaps the only force, of which it 
can be said that, although of course it is in human hands liable to 
abuse, its abuse has never in history been recorded as intolerable. 
It is the force which, beyond all others, keeps the atmosphere of a 
country sweet and pure. It is like some favoured medicines, which 
are gentle no less than they are effective. For its power is a vast 
and effectual power, a power which no scheme of tyranny, in these 
islands or elsewhere, can permanently withstand. I rely upon its 
existence in Italy, more than upon any other single incident of the 
great transformation, to assure the permanence, and complete the 
range, of the new order of things. Pervading as it does British 
thought and life, as it is among the greatest, so is it, I conceive, 
among the latest of our acquisitions ; and it is a cause of marvel not 
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less than of delight that in Italy it should write itself a contemporary 
with the birth of freedom, and among the guardians of its cradle. 

If it be permitted me to suggest a special cause which has 
helped the new-born kingdom to maintain a right policy in this 
delicate matter with so much firmness and consistency on behalf of 
all its subjects, I think it may have been at least partially due toa very 
peculiar and prime necessity of the case. Before the Popedom had 
lost its European status as a sovereignty of no mean antiquity, Italy 
had claimed and exercised freedom of speech in the very highest 
matter by proclaiming, as the priest Ratunna now proclaims 
(ibid. p. 62), that she could not remain a headless Italy, an Italy 
bereft of her natural as well as historical capital. The Government 
of Pius the Ninth yielded in 1870, but yielded only to sheer force. The 
permission to abide in Rome, and to possess the Vatican in an isolated 
and silent, but, as far as I can understand, complete independence, 
was a permission to which no parallel can be found in the annals 
of conquered states. The Italian Government would have been 
juridically justified in expelling the rival sovereign. But then Italy 
would also have been forced into contradiction with her own rules of 
religious liberty, in expelling the Bishop of the Roman Diocese. 
Not on this ground only, but on other grounds too obvious to require 
mention, a high expediency bound that Government to endure, to 
respect, to invite the presence of a great personage within its 
borders, and at the very centre of its public life, from whom it 
knew that it was not to expect a reciprocity of toleration. The temporal 
Popedom had had many chances: the chance of presiding over an 
Italian Confederation ; the chance of ruling in the Leonine City ; 
the chance of the Treaty of September, which was understood to 
contemplate the civil sovereignty of the King in Rome, but to couple 
it with a condition, expressed or implied, that the second sun should 
never set or rise except in Florence, and that the Pope should remain 
the only and august object offered to the eyes of the Roman people. 
All these chances had escaped. The Piedmontese, as the whole 
force of the Italian nation was then, but is no longer, called, cor- 
porally and materially held the city. But Pius the Ninth remained fast 
in his determination to carry on the war of words, and denounced 
the occupation of Rome, not only as a civil usurpation, but as an 
impious offence to be punished by excommunication. It was 
obviously either impossible, or in the highest degree impolitic, 
to check by civil means the denunciations which ostensibly pro- 
ceeded out of the spiritual sphere, however much they may have 
invited and implied a readiness, even an eagerness, to receive the 
assistance of the secular arm. May it not possibly have been found 
that the necessity thus established of the extremest tolerance in 
the very highest circle entailed, if not in logic at least in policy, 
either a like necessity or a sufficient inducement for giving sanc- 
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tion to the like freedom on all the lower social levels? This is 
offered as a conjecture only. It is offered to explain a remarkable 
phenomenon. If it be asound conjecture, then that chain of cause 
and effect is indeed one of curious interest, which has made the 
Pope the efficient cause of an untrammelled freedom in speaking, 
writing, printing, which cannot be without its analogue in the faculty 
of thought that has these outward operations for its vent. 

It is right, however, that I should supply an example of such 
freedom as it is now actually at work, and enable the reader to judge 
for himself whether I have been picturing fairly this feature of the 
ease. For this purpose I revert to the work of Dr. Antenori. Its con- 
tents are various, and include a chapter which copiously and stoutly 
defends indissoluble marriage, still the uninvaded law of Italy. But 
the portions of the work with which I have here properly to do, are 
ofa more daring kind. They describe abuses of judicial adminis- 
tration especially in Sicily, and also the lives and manners pre- 
valent in a high circle at Rome, with a strength of language not to 
be exceeded in the freest country of the globe. I do not at this 
moment either question the sincerity or assert the truth of the 
charges. But I think that the reference, which I have now to make 
to them, will render it easy to form a judgment as to the con- 
vincing testimony they bear to the existence of a freedom in 
speech and in printing, which undoubtedly satisfies in full the 
extremest demand of liberty, and which, on the other hand, could 
not be exceeded without the establishment of something like a 
public nuisance. 

Dr. Antenori, in the work to which I have already made a brief 
reference, brings*® a broad accusation of social immorality against the 
governing and administrative class. He charges a reintroduction of 
torture into judicial processes upon the authorities entrusted with the 
administration of the law of public security ; a law due without doubt 
to the perilous condition of the country, from middle Italy southwards, 
when it was taken over from the former Government, overrun with 
brigandage. Indeed it came into the hands of the newly constituted 
Power not without risk of aggravation to the mischief from the dis- 
charge of the incurable portion of the old servants of the State, mili- 
tary or civil. Further under this head, he alleges widespread pecuniary 
corruption. Most of these charges are general, and inaccessible to legal 
challenge, yet not on that account, in some points at law, to public 
discussion and confutation. In the case, however, of processes tried 
at Naples in 1867, and another at Turin in 1880, he comes nearer to 
the mark, in associating local and subordinate agents of Government 
with a work of pure plunder.’ Finally, he shifts the scene to Sicily, 
and widens the ground of the impeachment. Here, according to him, 
the courts of justice are absolutely subservient to the functionaries 


5 Studii Sociali. (By) Giuseppe Antenori. Napoli: 1885. Chap. vii. p. 315. 
® Ibid. pp. 317-22, 
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of the executive,’ nor does he exempt the Court of Appeal in Rome 
from his imputations as to a portion of its officers or members not 
very distinctly defined, while high honour is paid to the rest. The 
juries, as he declares, are sometimes chosen from the most worthless 
persons, or those most dependent on the governing authorities ; some- 
times made the subject of persistent inquisition and of persecuting 
pressure. Growing more and more particular as he proceeds with 
the case of his native island, he indicates places and persons ® either 
without any disguise or with one so slight as evidently, and I assume 
consciously, to run all the risks of being called to account. .I must 
observe in passing that he calls Sicily ‘ the Ireland of Italy ’ (questa 
nuova Irlanda dItalia),? and regards the case of our sister island as 
the common property of all who desire to illustrate by a familiar in- 
stance the evils of old and continuing misgovernment. In two 
detailed narratives of processes against individuals, from which even 
the element of torture is not wholly absent, not without support from 
verifying evidences, and prolonging his details through twenty or 
twenty-five pages with abundance of names, times, and places, Antenori 
draws a picture which, so far as it goes, might be thought to be a 
description of the Bourbon times, in the excesses of the executive, and 
the degradation of the judicial organs, against which, as he properly 
observes, the simple existence of good laws, a fact he never dreams of 
questioning, does not of itself afford a sufficiently operative guarantee. 
My first purpose in referring to this impeachment, as free and 
as daring as if it proceeded from Burke in his assault on Warren 
Hastings, is to note its importance asa conclusive proof of the liberty 
now accorded to speech and printing in Italy. The work of Antenori 
was published in 1885 ; and it has remained as free from censure by 
authority or law as if it had been protected by the privilege of 
Parliament. But more than this. I can refer to some personal 
details, which appear to show that the freedom of comment on the 
acts of authority, of which Antenori’s book exhibits the ne plus 
ultra, is not a thing grudgingly tolerated by the authorities of the 
country, but is on the contrary either regarded by them as a normal 
and inseparable feature of a constitutional system, or is even wel- 
comed as a valuable aid in pursuing to their hiding-places, and tear- 
ing out of the soil, the last relics of old and ingrained corruptions. 
On quitting Naples in the beginning of February, it was my 
agreeable duty to return thanks to the Syndic of Naples, as head of 
the municipality, and to the Prefect as the representative of the 
central government, for the unwearied and profuse courtesies with 
which, on account of incidents long gone by, both the one and the 
other had been pleased to greet me. I felt myself unable to acquit 
myself of this duty, so far as the Prefect was concerned, without 
saying a few words as to the impression which had been made upon 
* Ib. pp. 326, 328-9, 331, 344. ® Tb. 346-70. ® Ib. p. 349. 
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me by what I had seen of the new system, and of its contrast with 

the old. For me there was no difficulty in assuring the Prefect of 

my strong hope and firm belief that all the essential objects of the 
great Italian revolution were likely to be effectually attained. But 
I thought it would be less than honest, were I to omit all reference 
to remaining imperfections and drawbacks, if it were even for this 
reason, that they were an old and evil inheritance in Southern Italy 
from the Bourbon period, which I myself had so actively endeavoured 
at a former juncture to hold up to European reprobation. I there- 
fore wrote, on the 8th of February, not of course without the use 
of apologetic expressions, to the following effect. That the work of 
national regeneration was a gigantic one, and that it could only be 
completed by a protracted struggle with evil habits and traditions, 
certain to linger among the agents, as well as the subjects, of power. 
I could not hope, though much had been achieved, that something 
did not still remain to do. I had read in the work of Antenori 
statements bearing upon the administration of justice especially in 
Sicily, and on the relations between the political and the judicial 
organs of the constitution, which appeared to be of grave import. 
Finally, how much gratification it would give me if he could assure 
me that these charges either had been, or were capable of being, 
refuted. In writing this letter to the Prefect, Count Codronchi, I 
took into account his high character and reputation, but I was sensible 
that, on the most favourable showing, I must rely largely on his in- 
dulgence, and that I had given to any person so predisposed a specious 
title to condemn me for officious obtrusion. The utmost I could expect 
in the treatment of my letter was leniency, with some delay. But 
instead of this, a few hours after it had been delivered, I received at 
Amalfi, forty or fifty miles from Naples, a telegram from the Prefect, 
which thanked me for the letter, and requested permission at once to 
publish it as it stood. I cite this as a signal proof that to the chief 
agents of government in Italy, publicity, though it may entail 
occasional inconveniences, has become not only an habitual but an 
elementary and vital principle of public life. 

And now I come to deal with the drawbacks and shortcomings of 
the Italian Revolution. The most serious of them all has reference 
to the subject opened by Dr. Antenori; and it reminds us that 
where inveterate evils have prevailed, it may be more easy, on a 
transfer of power, to recast the laws than to reform the administra- 
tion of a country. To reform the laws, nothing more is required 
than the gathering together, with the sanctions of parliamentary 
freedom under an honest sovereign—and never were sovereigns 
more honest than Victor Emmanuel and Humbert—of a limited 
number of the ablest and most upright men, who have to act to- 

gether in the eye of day, under the notice and, if need be, the 
censure, of their constituents, of their countrymen, and of the world. 
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But when we come to the civil and judicial administration of the 
country, in its lower ramifications, and in remote provinces, where 
the atmosphere is little stirred by the breath and movement of free 
opinion, it is a very different matter. It must always be borne in 
mind that oppression, which may sanctify an individual, invariably 
degrades a people. The continued exhibition of contempt for right in 
the Government and its agents, combined with impunity, corrupts 
and eats away the very notion of right, as to public matters, in the 
community at large. Nothing seems, for example, more plain than that 
in all the early stages of the French Revolution good intentions very 
widely and generally prevailed; but the abominable government, 
with which France had been cursed since Henry the Fourth, had_so 
enfeebled the sense of public justice, that there was no force adequate 
to repress the turbid elements which of necessity exist in every 
community, that occasional outrage and excess left here and there a 
stain upon the cause of liberty from the first, and that fatal facilities 
were thereby furnished to its ever-watchful enemies. Even so in 
Southern Italy, an ingrained corruption, which had become the 
ruling motive power of public transactions, could not but exhibit 
itself after the Revolution. There were many old agents of adminis- 
tration whom it must have been necessary to retain, and there were 
doubtless crowds of new ones, who had been bred in an atmosphere 
of prevailing laxity, and amidst a general absence of public spirit 
and of civil manhood. Yet more than this: they had been reared 
under a régime that abhorred and proscribed that publicity, to 
which I have assigned such an inestimable value, and by which 
the light is now let in, and the endemic mischiefs of the body 
politic will be first abashed and eventually expelled. On the 
charges of Dr. Antenori I give no opinion beyond this, that I 
believe it was well there should be a state of things in which they 
could be made. I do not look to his very respectable testimony alone, 
or even principally, when I say that evidently a great, which must 
probably be a gradual, process of reformation and purgation is re- 
quired in judicial operations, and in the influences brought to bear 
upon them, especially in the South ; for in the North, the public life 
of the country, before the Revolution came about, had been more kept 
alive by practice and had a better fibre. If I am to point to a part 
especially peccant, I should name the manner in which some secondary 
members of the legal profession have made seats in the Chamber into 
an instrument for corrupting the judicature through their real or sup- 
posed power over the Government, and through the pressure which 
its agents may thus be supposed to exercise over the judges in the 
provinces. Antenori cites a letter written to his clients by a zealous 
advocate, who fears he shall lose his cause unless he is provided with 
some coadjutor who is a member of Parliament. And I have heard on 
unquestionable authority, and with reference to an important sphere, 
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of an instance in which a briefless barrister has acquired great power 
and large practice by becoming a member of Parliament, and by the 
fact or the idea, whichever it may be, of the influence he can bring to 
bear through executive agency on the determination of causes. Evils 
of this kind bear upon the face of them the hereditary mark of their 
association with the bygone despotism. Free institutions are their 
deadliest foe ; and if these work freely, as they must work where 
publicity prevails, they will put an end to judicial corruption in Italy, 
as they put an end to it in England. 

Like the relics of Bourbonism and of despotic rule in general, 
the ecclesiastical difficulty, so far as it is held to embrace ecume- 
nical considerations, is one which it is not within the power of Italy 
or her Government summarily to dispose of. I shall not attempt to 
discuss it at large. I will simply observe that real progress has been 
made in papal circles towards the acknowledgment of an Italian 
royalty and nationality; but that the claim to a temporal dominion, 
in Rome and we know not how far beyond it,is steadily maintained ; 
and is prosecuted by some means which are indirect, as well as by 
manifestoes from time to time. I conceive it to be evident that this 
territorial question is one in which no foreign power can rightfully 
interfere. But there is, in most European countries, a party which 
maintains, strange as it may appear, the right of Roman Catholics 
as such to determine by what government a portion of the Italian 
people shall be ruled. In some cases it is conceivable that con- 
tingencies may yet arise, in which this party may exercise an appre- 
ciable influence on the government of those countries, if not to the 
extent of avowedly instituting a crusade for the re-establishment of 
the Papal throne, yet by promoting a policy hostile to Italy as a 
penalty for her refusal to entertain for herself the question of its 
restoration. This party may also stimulate the organisation, within 
Italian borders, of a combination hostile to the established order, and 
disposed to undermine it. A friendly observer might be inclined to 
think that this state of facts seems to recommend to Italy a general 
policy rather of modesty and reserve than of ambition or display, so 
as to open no avenue of assault to the ill-disposed. 

I turn however to a subject, which appears to be one for more 
grave and urgent anxiety, that of the Italian finance. 

In a case like that of Italy, where the chains of a nation have 
been riveted by the continuity of tyrannous practice through many 
centuries, the process of escape from them is of immeasurable diffi- 
culty, and liberty is a jewel for which a high price has to be paid. 
Consequently we may learn without surprise that, for much of the 
period since 1860, years of peace, as well as years of war, were years 
of deficit, that a huge public debt was unavoidably accumulated, and 
that it was only by great sacrifices on the part of the people and by 
heroic efforts that statesmen were enabled at length to establish an 
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equilibrium between revenue and charge.!® But unhappily the 
ground, acquired with so much labour, has again been lost. 

Upon this subject I shall present some details, which will be 
principally taken from a clear and able report by Mr. Kennedy of 
the Roman Embassy, presented to our Parliament in March last. 
The National Debt of Italy, which on the 31st of December 1861 
stood at one hundred and twenty millions, has reached the porten- 
tous figure of five hundred and twenty millions; with an annual 
charge of twenty-three millions, which considerably exceeds that 
entailed by the Debt of the United Kingdom, and constitutes nearly 
two-fifths of the entire expenditure of the country. 

That expenditure, for the current year, is taken at sixty-three 
millions: but if we add to this amount the special credits of five 
millions for the army and navy, it rises to sixty-eight millions, a 
sum never reached by our own peace expenditure until the year 
1868, and considerably exceeding the (Federal) charge of the United 
States, a country which has more than double the population of Italy, 
and has the largest aggregate of estimated wealth in the world. To 
this charge of sixty-eight millions, there will, according to a return 
issued from the Finance Department, be an addition, already fore- 
seen, for the five years 1889-94, rising from 1,160,000/. in the first 
year, to 5,200,000/. in the last, and averaging three millions and a 
quarter. 

Deficits are again following one another in portentous sequence, 
like wave on wave, at the rate of several millions a year; that of 
1887-8 nearly touched three millions, and the promise of the present 
year is even less favourable. Mr. Kennedy takes it, from the Budget 
speech, at 7,850,000/. The present anticipation for 1889-90 is 
3,800,000/. 

The methods of covering these deficiencies appear to present 
mere expedients: except that, for the coming year, the minister 
proposed new taxes to the amount of two and a quarter millions. 
The proposals, not of expenditure but of taxation, led to a Parlia- 
mentary crisis. And indeed the taxation of the country has reached 
@ point so burdensome to the population" as to excite wonder at the 
patience with which it is borne, and also to suggest the question, if 
such be the strain of peace, where is the margin for the doubled or 
trebled impositions which war might bring about; and are these 
vast outlays the way to power, or to impotence ? 

To all this we have to add that the produce of the existing taxes, 
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10 Mr. Probyn, in his excellent book upon Italy from 1815 to 1878, has to note this 
happy state of things, and (p. 351) very naturally assumes that after such a vantage- 
ground had once been reached, it would be steadily held. 

" On this subject much may be gathered from the work of Mr. Beauclerc on 
Rural Italy (Bentley, 1888)—a book which would be still more valuable if the par- 
ticulars in which it abounds were more carefully arranged and classified. 
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instead of growing, has begun to diminish, that a great calamity has 

happened in the lapse of the commercial arrangements with France, 

and that the imports and exports of the country have shown in 1888 
a decrease exceeding twenty-one millions sterling. Finally; Italy, 
not from caprice or economical illusions, but from the pressure of 
fiscal necessity or occasion, has come to be more and more a country 
of protective laws: even the import of corn is taxed, and in Janu- 
ary I noticed the price of bread in Naples to be higher than in 
London, 

The printed speeches of various deputies have been before me, 
who in recent years have endeavoured to rouse their constituencies or 
the Chamber to a sense of danger. And when, in February last, the 
Budget of the year 1889-90 was produced, it led to a ministerial 
defeat, and a political crisis, For some days Signor Crespi was out of 
office ; but, in the character of the indispensable man, he was restored. 
It seems difficult in Italy, as elsewhere, to make the individual 
elector, who has there the excuse that his class is new to its duties, 
aware of his responsibilities, as the ultimate corrector or source of 
mischief. And there has not appeared in the Parliament any wide- 
spread disposition to go to the root of the matter in searching out 
the causes of the vast expenditure, so that the crisis and the partial 
reconstruction have silently passed by without the introduction of any 
vital change in the financial situation. The Italian practice is to refer 
the Budget to a Committee (Commissione) of the Chamber, which 
proposes such changes as it thinks fit either in the revenue or the 
charge, and which is at liberty to prejudge the case of any tax proposed 
without suggesting other means of supplying the public needs.'"?_ In 
December last (if I read its figures rightly), it augmented an esti- 
mated deficit of 54,000,000 francs to one of 68,000,000. 

Now this condition of the finances, which is of course open to the 
friendly or unfriendly criticism of the world, is not, like the surviving 
corruptions of the administrative system, or the problem which has 
its centre in the Vatican, an inherited, and for the time inevitable, 
burden. In the main it lies within the control of the Italian 
Government and people. They can if they please extract the sting ; 
so that in respect to it, and to its possible consequences, they have 
on the one hand power which they may turn to account, and they 
have, on the other, responsibility from which they cannot escape. 
The day of half measures seems to have gone by. 

Let me conclude with a few words on the general position and 
office of Italy as a European Power. By the favour of Providence 
she is, to use a Scottish phrase, eminently self-contained. She does 
not indeed now, as in Dante’s time,” embrace the Gulf of Quarnero 
on the east, and she has suffered on the west the loss of Nice and 
Mentone, which England certainly regrets, But there lies a 


12 Relazione della Commissione Generale del Bilancio. Roma: 1888. P. 74. 
3 Inf. ix. 118, 
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sublime barrier between her and the body of the European continent 
in the Alpine chain, which some even deem to be more effectual, as 
a defence, than the Channel which severs us from France. What a 
blessing it might on the whole have been, if some other great 
countries had been similarly fenced! It was natural fondly to 
expect, in contemplating the formation of a European Italy as it 
dawned upon the horizon, that she would find for a time, 
perhaps for a long time, more than sufficient occupation in the 
development of the vast resources which she possesses in her soil 
and climate, her sea coast measured by thousands of miles, and the 
great and varied gifts and admirable disposition of her people. And, 
having known something of Italy in the official relations of former 
years, I bear a willing testimony to this truth: that, so far as I may 
presume to speak, in the transactions of collective Europe she 
has acted as a conservative and as a philanthropic Power. In the 
complicated and difficult arrangements consequent upon the Treaty 
of Berlin, her voice was ever for the right, and her influence was 
materially felt in that direction. Nor should our countrymen forget 
that she has acted all along in special concord with ourselves. It is 
true that she declined to take part in the settlement of Egypt after the 
revolution effected by Arabi, when the British Government in 1882 
deemed itself bound in honour by inherited obligations to undertake 
it. But she judged the matter, as it was her duty to judge it, from 
her point of view; and in my opinion she gave us no title whatever 
to complain of her abstention. It would, perhaps, be presumptuous in 
me to express the wish that, as she abstained from joint action at Alex- 
andria, so she might have foregone sole action at Massowah. But I 
cannot help feeling a strong conviction that her true strength lies, at 
any rate for our time, within her own borders. She is still an infant 
state. What is hereafter to become bone is for the present gristle. 
Horses prematurely run not only lose the stake, but compromise their 
future. I am persuaded that Italy has not an enemy in the world. 
There is, indeed, on the surface as represented by the Press of the 
two countries, much uneasy feeling between France and her great 
Transalpine neighbour. Causes of complaint, some of sensible and 
some of lesser moment, are alleged on her behalf. But do they cancel 
the service rendered in 1852 by the Franco-Austrian war; and is it 
quite certain that, without that service, the national cause would 
at this date have reached its consummation in a free, independent, 
and united Italy, and a sixth member have been added to the 
European family of the greater States? In other generations, other 
centuries, there can be no doubt that, both from Germany and from 
France, Italy endured the most grievous wrongs. Since the Roman 
Empire (which requited conquest by introducing law), she has 
been always the sufferer, never the aggressor. But to impute to any 
one of these three Powers at this time a determined purpose of 
hostility to Italy, would be to imagine so strange a combination of 
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wickedness and folly as does not usually happen, and as ought never 
to be presupposed, in human affairs. Neither does logic require, 


nor policy permit, records of obsolete offences to be kept. Nothing 


could be more senseless than that she should now cherish resentment 
against France, or Austria, or Germany. She has her own burdens 
to bear, her own problems to solve; and so have they. I have the 
strongest confidence that those who love her in this country heartily 
desire that she should live in equal and in lasting harmony with them 
all. If we are to place in the balance, and weigh with reference to 
their bearing upon Italian interests, firstly, Transalpine storms ; 
secondly, the smouldering resentment that still nestles in the Roman 
Court; and thirdly, the vulgar and homely difficulty of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, with the suffering it entails upon the people 
and the perils of which it may be the parent to the State, possibly 
the dispassionate but friendly observer might give his judgment in 


profiem impatiently awaits, and absolutely demands, its prompt 


“ inte like the following terms. That the third and last-named 
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and définitive solution from the temperance and courage of Italian 

smanship, and from the calm recognition of facts with the inevi- 
table“ppstulates following in their train. That the second, if it 
offers nd present opening for the removal of all discontents, yet may, 
with a contented recognition of progress already made, and without 
inteferable mischief, await some more favourable conjunction of 
characters and circumstances. But that the first ought not to be in 
any sense a danger or a difficulty ; that no peril can overhang the 
country from that quarter, unless she travel forth to seek it; and 
that to solicit gratuitously such a peril is to reverse the beneficent 
discovery of Franklin, and to invite the destructive rage of lightning 
into hearth and home. 

We are all the debtors of Italy in the mental order. She it was 
who trained us up to the modern civilisation. We cannot repay the 
debt. But, if we are conscious of its existence, we can acknowledge 
it; and we can fit our conduct to that acknowledgment by the prayer 
that she may permanently discharge her high duties as a member of 
the European family by a steady regard to the welfare of that family 
as a whole, and by detecting and renouncing every temptation to 
sink back to the level of lower ideas and of narrower aims. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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